"  .NET  AT  WORK 

Users  call  Microsoft's  new  Web  platform  more 
than  just  the  vendor's  latest  pipe  dream.  Page  46 


EARINQUAKE! 

Shake  causes  havoc  in  Seattle,  but  not  in  the 
community  that  keeps  things  running.  Page  6 


r 

If  the  economy  stays  mushy,  the  budget  knives 
will  come  out  at  IT  shops.  Page  34 
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OUTSOURCED 


Grief,  anger,  frustration  —  they’re  typical  feelings 
for  corporate  IT  professionals  who  are  farmed 
out  to  a  contractor.  Kim  S.  Nash  provides  a  rare 
inside  view  of  what  it’s  really  like  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  company  cafeteria  for  the  dreaded 
Outsourcing  Speech. 

Story  begins  on  page  16. 


OPENMAIL  HITS  WALL: 
NO  MORE  UPGRADES 


Users  decry  HP's  decision  as  analysts  cite 
old-world  technology,  lack  of  NT  support 


BY  JENNIFER  DISABATINO 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  confir¬ 
mation  last  week  that  it  has  re¬ 
leased  what  will  be  the  final 
version  of  OpenMail  caught 
users  off  guard  and  left  them 
scrambling  to  find  a  viable 
path  for  their  mes¬ 
saging-system  future. 

HP  said  Version 
7.0,  a  beta  of  which 
was  released  for 
download  last  week,  will  end 
the  OpenMail  line.  While  HP 
said  it  will  continue  to  support 
the  product  for  five  years,  that 
didn’t  appease  some  users. 

“I’m  quite  annoyed  at  what 
they’re  doing,”  said  Tim 
O’Neill,  e-mail  administrator 


Advantages  gone,  some 
rethink  separate  e-units 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

Walmart.com  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  lay  off  about 
10%  of  its  workforce,  but  the 
online  retailer’s  CEO  insisted 
that  top  brass  has  “more  confi¬ 
dence  than  ever  in  our  poten¬ 
tial  for  this  business.” 

CEO  Jeanne  Jackson  contin¬ 
ues  to  see  reasons  to  keep  her 
dot-com  arm  separate.  But  like 
most  online  retailers  that  have 
a  physical  presence,  Walmart.- 
com  expects  to  see  greater  syn¬ 
ergies  between  the  online  and 
physical  stores’  IT  staffs  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  “They 
work  closer  and  closer  every 
day,”  Jackson  said. 

Now  that  dot-coms  are 
floundering,  some  retailers  are 
rethinking  the  separation  of 


at  the  U.S.  Army’s  Aberdeen 
Test  Center  at  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  in  Maryland. 
“My  agency  spent  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  for  seat  li¬ 
censes,  plus  the  subscription 
[update]  program,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  costly.  I  feel 
that  they  have  taken 
our  money  and 
walked  away  from  a 
commitment.” 

“Their  decision  came  as  a 
surprise  to  us,”  said  Chris 
Brathwaite,  a  spokesman  for 
United  Air  Lines  Inc.  in  Chica¬ 
go.  United  uses  HP’s  messag¬ 
ing  product  for  its  in-house 
messaging,  he  said,  and  now 
the  IT  department  will  have  to 


their  online  and  brick-and- 
mortar  operations,  given  that 
many  of  the  advantages  of 
spinning  off  online  units  have 
either  dissolved  or  become 
less  important. 

“I  think  we’ll  see  more  and 
more”  online  operations  fold¬ 
ed  back  into  parent  companies, 
said  Peter  Schaeffer,  a  manag- 
E-  Retailers,  page  61 


Government’s  case  vs. 
Microsoft  in  doubt 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

The  earth  may  have  shaken  un¬ 
der  Microsoft  Corp.  last  week, 
but  rumbling  in  the  courtroom 
suggested  a  shift  in  Microsoft’s 
favor. 


decide  what  to  do  with  a  mes¬ 
saging  system  that  will  be  ob¬ 
solete  in  a  few  years. 

The  eyebrow-raising  has 
been  widespread. 

“It  does  surprise  me,”  said 
Mark  Levitt,  an  analyst  at  IDC 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  “This  is 
probably  a  business  decision 
outside  the  OpenMail  group  to 
cut  [an  unprofitable  product].” 

OpenMail,  page  61 


NIKE  SAYS  PROFIT 
WOES  IT-BASED 


Supply-chain  vendor  i2 
says  problems  resolved 


BY  MARC  L.  SONOINI 

Footwear  maker  Nike  Inc.  said 
installation  problems  involv¬ 
ing  a  new  set  of  supply-chain 
management  ap¬ 
plications  are 
largely  to  blame 
for  an  expected 
profit  shortfall  in 
the  company’s 
third  fiscal  quar¬ 
ter,  which  ended 
last  week.  PHILIP  KNIGHT, 

While  the  fl-  CEO  of  Nike 
nancial  results 
warning  didn’t  cite  the  specific 
problems  involved  or  identify 
Nike,  page  14 


As  an  earthquake  shook  the 
Seattle  area  last  week,  a  panel 
of  skeptical  appellate  court 
judges  in  the  nation’s  capital 
questioned  every  aspect  of  the 
government’s  case  against  the 
software  giant.  They  openly 
wondered  whether  trial  judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson  was 
biased  when  he  ordered  the 
Microsoft,  page  13 


E-RETAILERS:  BACK  TO  THE  FOLD? 


LEGAL  GROUND  SHIFTING  IN  REDMOND 


iiV 


i 


AT  THESE 
PRICES,  who’s 


THE  PERFECT 
HOST? 


Pentium®/// 


Are  you  confident  that  your  current  Web-hosting  solution  can  handle  your  business  growth?  Don't  pay  to  be 
squeezed  onto  a  cramped  shared  Web-hosting  server.  Team  up  with  Dell™  an  E-Commerce  leader.  With  dedicated 
Web-hosting  services  starting  at  only  $199  per  month,  we'll  base  your  network  on  its  own  dedicated  Dell  PowerEdge™or 
PowerApp™  server,  featuring  Intel®  Pentium®  III  processors,  which  is  monitored  24x7.  It's  scalable  and  flexible  enough 
to  reconfigure  as  your  business  needs  grow.  In  other  words,  perfect. 


DELr  HOSTING  SOLUTIONS: 


DEDICATED  WEB-HOSTING  SOLUTION 


Introductory  Dedicated  Hosting  Solution 

■  Dell”  PowerApp.web”  100  Server  Appliance 

■  Intel*  Pentium*  III  Processor  at  OOOMHz 

■  64MB  SDRAM;  IX  9GB=  7.2K  SCSI  HD 

■  2X  10/100  Embedded  NICs 

■  Red  Hat*  Linux”  6.2  OS 

■  Dedicated  21GB  Monthly  Transfer  (Metered) 

■  NetObjects*  Site  Design  Software  -  No  Added  Charge 


$199 


/mo. 

PLUS  $299  ONE-TIME  SETUP  FEE 

I  Add  Site  Tools  and  Analysis,  Starting  at  $9.95/mo. 


CUSTOM  WEB-HOSTING  SOLUTION 


Enhanced  Dedicated  Hosting  Solution 

■  Dell”  PowerApp”  1550  Server 

■  Intel*  Pentium*  III  Processor  at  866MHz  with  256K  Cache 

■  128MB  SDRAM;  IX  9GB‘  10K  SCSI  HD 

■  2X  10/100  Embedded  NICs 

■  Red  Hat*  Linux™  6.2  OS 

■  Dedicated  21GB  Monthly  Transfer  (Metered) 

■  1-Yr  VerticalNet*  Storefront  to  Qualified  Customers 
($9400  Value) 


$299 


Imo. 

PLUS  $299  ONE-TIME  SETUP  FEE 

Add  Weekly  Back-up  for  $75/mo.  plus  $150  Setup  Fee 
Add  Site  Tools  and  Analysis,  Starting  at  $9.95/mo. 


Solutions  Custom-built  for  Your  Business 

Solutions  Can  Include: 

■  Multi-tier  Architectures 

■  Multi-server  Configurations 

■  Secure  Dedicated  Firewalls 

■  Redundant  Load-balancing 

■  Highly  Scalable  Connectivity 

■  Dedicated  consultants  available  to  custom-design 
the  solution  for  your  business 

CALL  FOR  A  FREE 
CONSULTATION. 


Sell  Your  Products  Online 

■  5GB  Monthly  Data  Transfer 

■  100MB  Site  Storage  Capacity 

■  10  POP3  E-Mail  Accounts 

■  E-Commerce:  Miva  Merchant  -  up  to  50  Products 

■  Save  10%  Off  the  Monthly  Price  with 
Annual  Subscription 

$ 29.95/mo. 

PLUS  $50  ONE-TIME  SETUP  FEE 


GET  EXACTLY  WHAT  YOUR  BUSINESS  IS  LOOKING  FOR 


800.666.1490 


WWW.DELLHOST.COM 


Call:  M-F  7a-9p  ^  Sat  10a-6p  I  Sun  12p-5p  CT  I  Canada:  800-839-0148 1  Mexico;  001-877-269-3379  I  GSA  Contract  #GS-3SF-4076D 

Prices,  specfficauons  and  availsbililv  inay  change  without  notice.  Taxes  and  shipping  charges  extra,  and  vary.  Cannot  be  combined  with  other  offers  or  discounts  U  S.  only  Tor  a  copy  of  our  Guarantees  or  Limited  Warranues,  write  Dell  USA  L  P,  Artn  Warrant'es.  One 
Dell  Way.  Round  Rock.  Texas  786W  *^r  hard  drives,  6B  means  1  billion  bytes;  accessible  capacity  varies  with  operating  environment  Dell,  OellHost,  PowerEdge,  PowerApp  and  PowerApp.web  are  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  Imei.  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  Deli  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  errors  in  typography  or  photography.  ^2001  Dell  Computer  Corporation  All  rights  reserved 


WE  DIDN'T  JUST  JUMP  ON  THE 
INFRASTRUCTURE  BANDWAGON 

WE  BUILT  IT 


It's  time  to  set  the  record  straight.  Long  before  our  competitors  even  added  the  word  "infrastructure" 
to  their  vocabulary,  we  were  busy  creating  it.  Since  we  first  launched  Unicenter*  it  has  become  the 
de  facto  global  standard  for  managing  eBusiness  infrastructure.  But  we  didn't  stop  there-we're 
also  the  world  leader  in  security  and  storage  software.  Every  day,  our  software  handles  over  180 
million  transactions,  protects  $50  billion  in  wire  transfers  and  stores  40  million  security  exchanges. 
Expertise  doesn't  happen  overnight.  It's  taken  25  years  of  hard  work  and  leadership  to  get  to 
be  the  best.  So  when  we  say  you  can  trust  every  one  of  our  18,000  employees  around  the  world 
to  deliver  the  software  and  service  that  your  eBusiness'  success  depends  on,  we  really  mean  it. 


Computer  Associates'^ 


HELLO  TOMORROW 


WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 


THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS"* 


ca.com 


©2001  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 


FURNALD/GRAV 


With  today’s  high- 
resolution  digital 
cameras,  IT  depart¬ 
ments  can  document 
computer  and  net¬ 
work  equipment 
with  clear  images. 
Page  45 


IT  managers  are  increas¬ 
ingly  fed  up  with  high  costs 
and  low  payoffs  from  IT 
training  investments.  Many, 
like  Sandy  King  at  Staples 
(left),  are  banding  together 
to  fill  jointly  organized 
classes,  attracting  local 
trainers  and  slashing  travel 
costs.  Page  51 
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ONLINE 


6  IT  DISASTER  PUNS  meet 

their  first  real  test  at  Seattle- 
based  corporations  in  the  wake 
of  a  6.8-magnitude  earthquake. 

7  U.S.  DATA  PORT  wants  to 

build  its  own  power  plant  — 
but  is  that  the  way  to  protect 
critical  IT  systems  and  data  in 
an  energy  crisis? 

7  SURS  PUNS  to  deploy 

15,000  handheld  devices  from 
Symbol  Technologies  that  run 
on  the  Palm  operating  system. 

8  A  GLUT  of  online  trade 
exchanges  in  the  aerospace 
industry  is  eating  potential 
profits  of  the  e-commerce 
revolution,  warns  the  CEO 
of  Aerospan.com. 

10  IBM  BETS  that  its  increasing 

support  for  Linux  on  main¬ 
frames  will  help  drive  big-iron 
machines  into  new  kinds  of 
applications  this  year. 

13  IS  MICROSOFT  rising  from 

the  ashes  of  the  breakup  ver¬ 
dict,  leaving  the  trial  judge  to 
take  the  heat?  Find  out  what 
went  wrong  with  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  case. 

20  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Agency  is  losing  the  race  to 
keep  up  with  technology,  says 
its  director. 


MORE 

Editorial/l.etters  ...  24, 25. 27 


How  to  (k)ntact  CW . 60 

Shark  Tank . 62 

Company  Index . 60 


30  IBM’S  PAST  maybe  able  to 

shed  some  light  on  the  fallout 
from  the  Microsoft  antitrust 
battle. 

31  CONGRESS  WEIGHS 

amendments  to  the  electronic- 
signature  law  passed  last  fall. 

WORKSTYLES 

32  HARLEY-DAVIDSON  CIO 

Dave  Storm  talks  about  what 
it’s  like  to  work  in  IT  for  the 
leader  of  the  pack  in  the 
motorcycle  world. 

34  CIOs  PREPARE  FOR  the 

worst  the  economy  has  to  offer 
by  poring  over  budgets  to  see 
where  they  can  shave  costs. 

36  WORKERS  CAN  FIGHT 

back  when  employers  break 
job-offer  promises,  but  they 
need  to  get  the  promises  in 
writing  first. 

QUICKSTUOY 

38  SIX  SIGMA  HAS  changed 

the  world  of  quality  man¬ 
agement  for  many  major 
businesses. 


OPINIONS 

24  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

writes  that  IT  managers  must 
play  key  roles  in  the  crafting 
of  security  policies  amid  a 
wave  of  privacy  legislation. 

24  PIMM  FOX  tells  of  how  IT 

organizations  can  save  some 
major  money  by  bidding  on 
failed  dot-coms’  computer 
hardware  at  auctions. 


42  NEW  ETHERNET  technology 

promises  to  provide  broadband 
access  for  hotels  and  other 
multitenant  facilities. 

42  THE  DOD  PUNS  to  install 

a  512-processor  Linux  cluster 
that  will  be  used  in  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  tracking  wildfires 
across  the  U.S. 

SECURITY  JOURNAL 

44  MEET ‘VINCE  TUESDAY,’ 

who  will  alternate  with  Math¬ 
ias  Thurman  in  writing  the 
Security  Manager’s  Journal. 

Our  newest  contributor  is 
fighting  to  keep  viruses  out 
of  his  employer’s  systems. 

QUICKSTUOY 

49  WRITABLE  DVDs  are  com¬ 
ing  to  market  after  years  of  de¬ 
lays  over  competing  standards. 

EMERGING  COMPANIES 

50  START-UP  XCERT  offers 

public-key  infrastructure  tools 
that  it  claims  are  easier  to  use, 
more  scalable  and  more  adapt¬ 
able  to  Web  commerce  than 
those  of  its  competitors. 


25  JOHNGANTZ  says  history 

can  be  a  guide  in  helping  you 
determine  what  IT  skills  you’ll 
need  tomorrow. 

26  ARNOLD  URKEN  explains 

why  new  technology  alone 
can’t  fix  the  voting  problems 
that  prolonged  last  year’s 
presidential  election. 

26  BILLUBERIS  writes  that 

while  the  heyday  of  main¬ 
frame-based  systems  has  long 


Padlocking  the  balsa-wood  door?  In 
our  Security  Watch  Community,  IT 

professional  Philip  Sullivan  ponders 
why  so  much  effort  is  put  into  large 
security  solutions  when  small  things 
that  could  help  are  going  unnoticed. 
www.computerworld.com/ 
security 

Also  in  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Watch  Com¬ 
munity,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  Pretty 
Good  Privacy, 
Philip  Zimmer- 
mann,  explains 
why  he  wanted 
to  give  the  world 
the  power  of  encryption,  why  he  be¬ 
lieves  governments  are  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  criminals  and  where  the 
next  big  threats  to  personal  privacy 
might  come  from. 
www.computerworld.com/ 
security 

Looking  for  third-party  research? 
Head  to  Computerworld's  IT  Reports, 
where  you  can  search  for  research  on 
dozens  of  topics,  from  ASPs  to  WAP. 
http://itreports.computerworld.com 


passed,  the  Internet  gives  life 
to  “mainframe  thinking.” 

32  PAULA.STRASSMANN 

examines  the  banking  indus¬ 
try  and  finds  numbers  that 
raise  doubts  about  the  dogma 
that  computers  improve  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

62  FRANK  HAYES  encourages 

us  to  learn  from  the  IT  inno¬ 
vations  of  deceased  dot-coms. 
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3Coiii  to  Lay  Off  1,200 


3Com  Corp.,  the  company  that 
invented  Ethernet,  announced  last 
week  that  it  plans  to  lay  off  1,200 
workers  as  part  of  a  global  cost- 
reduction  effort.  The  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.-based  network  equipment 
maker  also  warned  that  it  antici¬ 
pates  a  $135  million  to  $145  million 
net  loss  for  the  third  quarter  ended 
March  2. 3Com  officials  attributed 
the  projected  shortfall  to  the  slow¬ 
down  in  the  economy  and  soft  sales 
in  the  telecommunications  sector. 


btus  Cuts  183  Jobs 

Lotus  Development  Corp.  last  week 
told  employees  that  it’s  eliminating 
183  jobs  as  part  of  a  reorganization 
announced  in  January.  At  the  same 
time,  the  company  is  advertising 
jobs  in  the  Boston  area  and  on  its 
Web  site.  The  183  employees  will 
remain  on  the  payroll  for  60  days 
to  find  other  positions  at  Lotus,  at 
parent  company  IBM  or  elsewhere. 
The  company  has  a  workforce  of 
6,800  employees. 


Short  Takes 

NETWORK  ASSOCIATES  INC.  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  has  agreed  to 
pay  $30  million  to  settle  a  class-ac¬ 
tion  lawsuit  by  shareholders.  The 
payment  will  settle  claims  by  in¬ 
vestors  who  bought  the  company’s 
stock  between  Jan.  20, 1998,  and 
April  6, 1999,  and  who  alleged  vio¬ 
lations  of  U.S.  federal  securities 
law. . . .  New  York-based  BEAR, 
STEARNS  &  CO.  will  cut  computer 
and  IT  staff,  closing  its  140-person 
Tampa,  Fla.,  office,  said  people  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  situation.  The  cuts 
affect  about  20%  of  the  firm’s 
workforce.  Company  officials  de¬ 
clined  to  comment. . . .  MICROSOFT 
CORP.  has  released  a  beta  version 
of  its  XML  for  Analysis  software  de¬ 
velopment  kit  and  an  updated  XML 
for  Analysis  protocol  specification. 


Due  to  an  editing  error,  a  photo 
caption  in  "Where  Rite  Aid  Went 
Wrong”  [Busiitess,  Feb.  26] 


incorrectly  stated  that  Rite  Aid 
Corp.  purchased  Diugstore.com 
Inc.  As  the  accompanying  article 
stated.  Rite  Aid  bought  a  25% 
stake  in  Drugstore.com  that  was 
later  diluted  to  15%.  ; 


NEWS 

Quake  Rattles  IT  at 
Seattle-Area  Firms 

I 


But  disaster-recovery  plans  help  Boeing, 
Amazon  and  other  firms  keep  running 


BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN, 

MARK  HALL  AND  JAMES  COPE 

HE  BOEING  CO. 
and  Amazon.com 
Inc.  were  among 
Seattle’s  high-tech 
companies  rocked 
by  Wednesday’s  earthquake, 
which  for  many  IT  depart¬ 
ments  was  the  first  time  their 
disaster  plans  received  a  real- 
world  test. 

According  to  representa¬ 
tives  from  several  corpora¬ 
tions,  structural  damage  in 
many  cases  was  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  because  many  of  the 
buildings  have  been  modified 
over  the  past  two  decades  with 
top-floor,  load-balancing  coun¬ 
terweights  or  placed  on  roller 
devices. 

Some  of  the  worst  hit,  like 
Boeing,  lost  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  were  forced  to  shut 
down  offices  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities  for  days  after  the 
earthquake,  which  registered 
6.8  on  the  Richter  scale. 

The  jet  maker,  which  is  the 
region’s  largest  employer,  shut 
down  production  after  report¬ 
ing  damage  at  its  Everett  and 
Renton,  Wash.,  assembly  plants. 
Boeing  suffered  severe  set¬ 
backs  to  its  computing  opera¬ 
tions  when  one  of  its  buildings’ 
fire-suppressant  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tems  went  off  during  the  40- 
second  quake,  destroying  com¬ 
puter  systems  throughout  the 
building. 

Preparation  Pays  Off 

Earthquakes  and  other  types 
of  disasters  are  something  that 
Christopher  Kent,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  computing  and  net¬ 
work  operations  at  Boeing, 
never  really  expected.  But  he 
has  always  prepared  the  com¬ 
pany’s  IT  operations  for  such 
situations.  And  as  he  looked 
out  at  the  exhaust  from  a  back¬ 
up  diesel  generator  Wednes¬ 
day,  he  knew  that  at  least  one 
phase  of  the  planning  was  pay¬ 
ing  dividends:  It  turned  out 
that  the  building  he  was  watch¬ 
ing  pitch  and  roll  is  one  of  Boe¬ 


ing’s  critical  data  centers. 

With  more  than  400  offices 
around  the  world,  Boeing’s 
data  centers  can’t  go  off-line  — 
ever.  Boeing’s  uninterruptible 
power  supplies  had  kicked  in 
along  with  the  diesel  generator. 
The  company’s  network  was 
up,  and  links  between  Seattle 
and  a  mainframe  data  center  in 
St.  Louis  were  live.  The  400  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Exchange  servers  used 
to  process  e-mail  for  162,000 
end  users  were  unaffected. 

Amazon.com  employees 
were  forced  to  work  from 
remote  locations  the  day  after 
the  quake.  The  online  retailer’s 


BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 

Under  a  proposal  between  the 
group  responsible  for  manag¬ 
ing  the  Internet’s  domain- 
name  system  and  VeriSign  Inc., 
contract  amendments  could  be 
coming  that  would  change 
some  of  the  company’s  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  managing  the 
back-end  database  of  Web 
addresses. 

The  proposal,  aimounced 
last  week  by  the  Internet  Cor¬ 
poration  for  Assigned  Names 


Seattle  headquarters  building 
suffered  minor  structural  dam¬ 
age,  according  to  Patty  Smith, 
director  of  corporate  commu¬ 
nications. 

“We  all  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  we  heard  our  Web 
site  was  up  and  functional,” 
she  said.  “We  took  precautions 
to  ensure  that  in  the  event  of  a 
natural  or  man-made  disaster, 
we  would  have  the  ability  to 
shift  workflow  and  productivity 
so  there  would  be  minimal  dis¬ 
ruption  to  our  customer  base.” 

The  company  was  also  able 
to  reroute  customer  service 
calls  to  centers  in  North  Dako¬ 
ta  and  West  Virginia  when 
Seattle  telephone  networks  be¬ 
came  overloaded. 

Not  so  easily  controlled 
were  the  dogs  in  the  headquar- 


and  Numbers  (ICANN),  would 
have  Mountain  View,  Calif.- 
based  VeriSign  continue  to 
keep  and  administer  the  Inter¬ 
net  domain  name  registries  for 
.com  and  .net  sites  for  at  least 
the  next  five  years.  But  the 
company  would  relinquish  the 
registry  for  the  .org  suffix  next 
year. 

In  its  statement,  Marina  del 
Rey,  Calif.-based  ICANN  said 
it  wants  to  return  the  .org 
registry  to  its  original  planned 


MANY  OF  THE  COMPANIES  hit  by  Wednesday’s  earthquake  in  Seattle 
recovered  quickly,  thanks  to  their  disaster-recovery  plans. 


ICANN,  VeriSign  May  Change 
Domain  Registration  Setup 
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ters  parking  lot  of  Amazon, 
where  employees  are  allowed 
to  bring  their  pets  to  work. 

“The  dogs  were  having  a 
great  time  once  they  got  out  of 
the  building,”  she  said.  “They 
were  pretty  freaked  out.” 

Terabeam  Corp.  a  Seattle- 
based  developer  of  technology 
that  links  buildings  via  lasers 
beamed  through  the  air,  said 
nine  of  12  links  connecting 
buildings  in  Seattle  were  tem¬ 
porarily  lost.  The  lasers,  which 
strike  optical  transceivers  hid¬ 
den  behind  office  building 
windows,  can  automatically 
move  to  accommodate  some 
degree  of  sway,  spokesman 
Lou  Cellos  explained. 

But  Cellos  said  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  technicians  had  to  manu¬ 
ally  adjust  transceivers  at  the 
522-foot  Smith  Tower  after  it 
swayed,  knocking  the  laser 
target  out  of  alignment.  Like 
most  structures  in  the  area,  the 
building  was  evacuated. 

Heidi  Saas  was  handing  the 
man  across  the  counter  his 
mocha  coffee  when  the  down¬ 
town  Seattle  Starbucks  began 
to  sway  and  the  long  line  of 
customers  turned  and  rushed 
out  through  the  store’s  glass 
front  doors. 

“Since  we’re  in  a  food  court, 
we  jumped  under  the  tables,” 
the  coffee  shop  supervisor  said. 

There  was  no  damage  to 
Saas’  shop  or  point-of-sale  sys¬ 
tems,  but  Starbucks  Coffee  Co.’s 
Seattle  headquarters  wasn’t  so 
fortunate.  IT  systems  that  link 
the  company’s  retail  point-of- 
sales  terminals  to  a  central 
bank  of  servers  went  off-line 
Wednesday.  Only  stores  in  the 
Seattle  area  were  affected  be¬ 
cause  of  power  outages. » 


use  as  a  Web  site  registry 
exclusively  for  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nizations.  VeriSign  has  a  sep¬ 
arate  unit  that  acts  as  a  do- 
main-name  registrar  for  com¬ 
panies,  groups  and  individuals 
who  want  to  register  domain 
names. 

Under  the  proposal,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  would  take 
over  the  management  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  .org  reg¬ 
istry  to  better  protect  it  from 
being  used  by  groups  other 
than  nonprofits,  according  to 
ICANN.! 


MORETHIS  ISSUE 

For  more  on  domain-name  registration 
issues,  see  page  20. 
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New  Approach  to  Data  Centers  Ceuld  Stem  Power  Crisis 


Proposed  electric  cogeneration  facility  would  be  first  of  this  scale 


BY  DAN  VERTON 

A  new  private-sector  approach 
to  developing  reliable  energy 
may  hold  part  of  the  answer  to 
the  nation’s  energy  crisis  and 
to  corporate  concerns  about 
protecting  their  critical  IT  sys¬ 
tems  and  data. 

That  approach  —  building 
one’s  own  on-site  power-gen¬ 
eration  facUities  —  is  being 
considered  in  Prince  William 
County,  Va.  This  week, 
officials  there  plan  to  decide 
on  a  land-use  agreement  that 
would  allow  San  Jose-based 
U.S.  Data  Port  Inc.  to  begin 
construction  of  a  188-acre  In¬ 
ternet  campus  that  will  be 
equipped  with  its  own  250- 
megawatt  power-generation 
facility. 

If  approved,  the  campus’  10 
to  20  data  centers  would  be 
completely  self-sufficient, 
thanks  to  a  new  Critical  Reli¬ 
able  Energy  Center  (CREC). 
The  CREC  would  generate 
enough  excess  power  during 


its  first  three  years  of  opera¬ 
tion  that  it  would  enable  U.S. 
Data  Port  to  sell  the  surplus 
electricity  back  to  the  county’s 
local  utilities. 

However,  while  facilities  like 
U.S.  Data  Port’s  CREC  may 
insulate  large  data  centers 
from  problems  on  the  public 
grid,  they  aren’t  for  aU  compa¬ 
nies,  particularly  if  infrastruc¬ 
ture  management  isn’t  the  core 
of  the  business.  “There  are 
tremendous  barriers,  and  capi¬ 
tal  is  one  of  them,”  said  Lewis 
Shadle,  senior  vice  president 
of  business  development  at  the 
company. 

Not  for  Everyone 

About  2  million  square  feet 
of  data  center  space  is  required 
to  offset  the  cost  of  building 
and  operating  a  CREC,  said 
Shadle.  U.S.  Data  Port’s  CREC 
is  costing  about  $300  million. 
“If  your  primary  business  is 
hosting  Web  sites  and  manag¬ 
ing  IT  infrastructure,  then 


your  core  business  is  not  real 
estate,  energy  or  the  network,” 
he  said. 

To  date,  no  other  company 
has  attempted  to  build  an 
electric  co-generation  facility 
of  this  scale.  However,  more 
and  more  companies,  includ¬ 
ing  banks  and  Internet  service 
providers,  are  looking  at  alter¬ 
natives  to  relying  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  grid,  Shadle  and  other 
experts  said. 

Allen  Tucker,  vice  president 
of  the  telecommunications 
practice  group  at  The  Stau- 
bach  Co.,  a  high-tech  real 
estate  development  company 
in  Tysons  Corner,  Va.,  has 
helped  companies  like  Amer¬ 
ica  Online  Inc.  in  Dulles,  Va., 
and  PSInet  Inc.  in  Ashburn, 
Va.,  develop  similar  facilities. 
“Companies  [with  large  data 
centers]  are  beginning  to  say 
that  we  need  to  have  the  power 
flowing  before  we  can  start 
revenue  flowing,”  he  said. 

U.S.  Data  Port’s  250- 


megawatt  CREC  will  be  about 
half  the  size  of  an  average  local 
public  power-generation  facil¬ 
ity  and  will  generate  enough 
electricity  to  power  about 
2,500  homes.  Officials  say  the 
system  will  be  reliable  enough 
to  offer  less  than  10  minutes  of 
failure  in  20  years. 

The  U.S.  Data  Port  project 
“is  a  great  solution”  that  could 
insulate  companies  that  can 
afford  to  build  such  a  facility 
from  the  rising  cost  and  fluctu¬ 
ations  of  the  pubhc  grid,  said 
Armando  Perez,  director  of 
grid  planning  for  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Independent  System  Oper¬ 
ator  (Cal-ISO),  a  Folsom,  Calif.- 
based  self-described  “part  util¬ 
ity,  part  high-tech  company” 
that  operates  75%  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  grid  in  California.  “Inter¬ 
net  farms  are  one  of  the  biggest 
causes  of  [electricity]  load 
growth,”  he  said. 

Although  Perez  said  Califor¬ 
nia  is  “for  the  moment  out  of 
the  woods,”  with  no  Stage  1,  2, 
or  3  emergencies  in  effect, 
companies  in  California  and 
other  Western  states  will  face 
rising  electric  prices  and  po- 


Sears  Spends  $20M  on  Wireless  Handhelds 


Will  use  devices  to 
manage  inventory 


BY  BOB  BREWIN 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  said 
last  week  that  it  plans  to  de¬ 
ploy  15,000  wireless  handheld 
devices  running  on  the  Palm 
operating  system  to  manage 
functions  for  the  receiving- 
through-replenishment  cycles 
in  its  860  mainline  department 
stores.  The  deal,  valued  at  $20 
million  to  $25  million,  may  be 
the  largest  single  deal  to  date 
for  Palm-powered  devices,  in¬ 
dustry  analysts  said. 

Hoffman  Estates,  Ill.-based 
Sears  plans  to  use  Holtsville, 
N.Y.-based  Symbol  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.’s  1740  personal  digital 
assistants  (PDA)  equipped  with 
built-in  bar-code  scanners  and 
wireless  LAN  modems  to  man¬ 
age  inventory,  price  changes 
and  merchandise  pickups. 
Michael  LeRoy,  director  of 
store  operations  at  Sears,  said 


the  company  evaluated  a  num¬ 
ber  of  handheld  devices,  in¬ 
cluding  various  hardware  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Pocket  PC  devel¬ 
oped  by  Microsoft  Corp.,  but 
chose  the  an  industrial  version 
of  the  Palm  for  its  simplicity 
and  low  cost. 

“This  is  the  largest  single 
use  of  Palms  I  have  heard  of,” 
said  Alan  Reiter,  an  analyst  at 
Wireless  Internet  and  Mobile 
Computing  in  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.  “It  shows  that  PDAs  can 
cut  across  both  vertical  and 
horizontal  markets.” 

Sears  will  develop  its  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  handhelds  in 
Java  hosted  on  servers.  The  ap¬ 
plications  will  be  delivered  to 
the  handhelds  in  HTML, 
which  means  the  company 
doesn’t  require  “the  amount  of 
memory  in  the  Pocket  PC  to  do 
our  mission,”  LeRoy  said  in  an 
interview.  Two  test  installa¬ 
tions  are  currently  operating 
and  the  system  will  be  rolled 
out  throughout  the  year. 

Sears  also  views  the  new 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Sears  Wireless 

■  Plans  to  use  15,000  Palm-powered 
wireless  handhelds  from  Symbol  to  manage 
inventory,  pricing,  receiving,  floor  samples 
and  merchandise  pickup 

■  Will  develop  all  applications  in  Java,  with 
delivery  to  handhelds  in  HTML 


wireless  system  as  a  “growth 
platform”  for  fielding  future 
apphcations,  which  LeRoy 
declined  to  identify.  But,  he 
said,  when  standards  are  de¬ 
veloped  that  allow  customers 
to  “beam”  orders  or  shopping 
lists  from  their  handhelds  to 
in-store  systems,  “when  and  if 
it  happens,  we’ll  be  there.” 

The  bar-code  reader  on  the 
new  PDAs  will  allow  Sears  to 
better  manage  store  inventory, 
LeRoy  said.  When  a  truck  de¬ 
livers  a  load  of  merchandise  to 
a  store,  a  dock  worker  will  scan 
a  master  label  on  the  trailer, 
and  the  entire  manifest  will  be 
instantly  relayed  by  the  wire¬ 


less  LAN  from  the  handheld  to 
an  in-store  server,  saving  the 
time  required  to  manually 
check  off  each  piece. 

Sears  started  installing  wire¬ 
less  LAN  backbones  in  its 
stores  in  the  mid-’90s,  LeRoy 
said,  and  carefully  selected  a 
technology  suited  to  eliminate 
interference  from  microwave 
ovens  —  which  operate  in  the 
same  2.4-GHz  band  as  wireless 
LANs  —  used  by  employees  to 
heat  up  meals.  Sears  uses  a  fre¬ 
quency-hopping  version  of  the 
802.11b  wireless  LAN  standard, 
rather  than  direct  sequence, 
which  uses  all  channels  at  the 
same  time,  to  help  eliminate 
interference,  LeRoy  said. 

Sears  is  following  some  of  its 
competitors  in  adopting  this 
type  of  wireless  technology. 

Troy,  Mich.-based  Kmart 
Corp.  signed  a  $70  million  deal 
with  Symbol  in  mid-February 
for  a  wireless  LAN  infrastruc¬ 
ture  in  all  of  its  2,100  stores. 

In  December,  Bentonville, 
Ark.-based  Wal-Mart  Stores 
Inc.  awarded  a  contract  of  an 
unspecified  value  to  Symbol  to 
provide  wireless  handhelds  to 
all  its  stores  worldwide.  • 


Seif-Generating 

Proposal 

m  Facilities  like  U.S.  Data 

O 

2  Port’s  own  power  plant 
"  aren’t  for  everyone: 

I  Cost:  About  $300  million 

q: 

^  ROI:  About  2  million  square 
S  feet  of  data  center  space  is 
"  needed  to  offset  the  cost  of 
g  building  and  operating 
I  a  CREC  facility. 


tential  crises  for  another  two 
years,  he  said. 

U.S.  Data  Port’s  CREC  will 
also  emit  fewer  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  into  the  environment, 
which  was  a  critical  factor  in 
the  state  of  Virginia’s  decision 
to  put  the  U.S.  Data  Port  proj¬ 
ect  on  a  fast-track  approval 
schedule,  Shadle  said. 

U.S.  Data  Port,  which  builds 
internet  campuses  for  use  by 
Web  hosting  companies,  Inter¬ 
net  service  providers  and 
other  firms,  is  developing  a 
similar  facility  in  San  Jose.  It’s 
seeking  approval  for  a  third 
campus  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  All  three 
Internet  farms  will  be  powered 
by  a  CREC. 

The  pending  approval  of 
the  land-use  agreement  for 
U.S.  Data  Port  comes  as  the 
nation’s  supply  of  electricity 
sinks  deeper  into  crisis. 

In  addition  to  California, 
where  large  Internet  data  cen¬ 
ters  have  been  blamed  for 
stressing  the  power  grid  there 
beyond  what  its  Korean  War- 
era  design  can  handle,  other 
states,  including  Oregon,  Utah 
and  Washington,  are  now 
preparing  for  possible  rolling 
blackouts. 

Nationwide  rolling  black¬ 
outs  could  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  economy.  Re¬ 
cent  estimates  by  the  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute 
placed  the  cost  of  these  black¬ 
outs  to  California  IT  compa¬ 
nies  at  $I  million  per  minute, 
not  to  mention  the  potential 
loss  of  data. 

“I  would  go  as  far  as  to  say 
that  the  electric  grid  in  the  U.S. 
is  the  Achilles’  heel  to  a  pro¬ 
ductive  economy,”  said  Shadle. 
“It  scares  the  hell  out  of  me.”  ► 


MOREONLINE 

The  stress  on  the  nations  power  grid  could 
weaken  its  defenses  against  hackers.  For 
more  on  this  topic,  visit  our  Web  site. 
www.coinputerwortd.com 
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Aerospace  Execs  Seek  to 
Avoid  Marketplace  Collision 


Exchanges  proliferate  as  firms  hedge  bets 


BY  MICHAEL  MEEHAN 

LOS  ANGELES 

ITTING  IN  FRONT  OF  a 
group  of  IT  leaders 
from  the  world’s 
largest  aerospace 
companies,  Aero- 
span.com  Inc.  CEO  Duncan 
Alexander  warned  that  a  glut 
of  online  exchanges  is  canni¬ 
balizing  the  industry’s  poten¬ 
tial  profits  from  the  e-com¬ 
merce  revolution. 

Chicago-based  Aerospan  is 
one  of  more  than  two  dozen 
marketplaces  formed  by  air¬ 
lines,  aircraft  manufacturers, 
parts  suppliers  and  software 
companies,  all  promising  to 
automate  supply  chains  more 
effectively  than  electronic  data 
interchange  has  to  date. 

Attendees  at  last  week’s  Eye- 
ForAerospace  conference  here 
said  they  agree  that  there  isn’t 
enough  business  to  go  around. 

“The  amount  of  fragmenta¬ 
tion  in  the  industry,  in  my  view. 


is  not  healthy,”  Alexander  said. 
“The  people  who  are  right  now 
seeing  the  e-business  dividend 
are  the  software  vendors.” 

But  many  suppliers,  such  as 
Woodward  Aircraft  Engine  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  in  Rockford,  Ill.,  have 
to  respond  to  customers,  in¬ 
cluding  GE  Aircraft  Engines, 
Honeywell  International  Inc. 
and  Raytheon  Co.,  that  have 


BY  MICHAEL  MEEHAN 

LOS  ANGELES 

Good  business  decisions,  not 
whiz-bang  technology,  are 
what’s  missing  from  most  corn- 


created  competing  exchanges, 
said  Greg  Crowley,  a  product 
manager  at  Woodward. 

“We  can’t  join  them  all,” 
Crowley  said.  The  company’s 
goal  is  to  join  three  or  four, 
which  should  help  increase  its 
sales  volume.  Many  confer¬ 
ence  attendees  said  that  was  a 
workable  number,  but  no  one 
knows  which  exchanges  will 
survive. 

Hedging  its  bets.  The  Boeing 
Co.  helped  form  Reston,  Va.- 


panies  trying  to  turn  their  sup¬ 
ply  chains  into  efficient  e-com- 
merce  operations,  according 
to  T.  Kyle  Quinn,  The  Boeing 
Co.’s  director  of  e-business  in- 


based  Exostar  Inc.  and  plans  to 
operate  in  other  exchanges,  ac¬ 
cording  to  T.  Kyle  Quiim,  Boe¬ 
ing’s  director  of  e-business  in¬ 
formation  systems.  “We  need 
to  have  all  our  bases  covered,” 
Quiim  said. 

Going  It  Alone 

Complicating  matters  is  the 
fact  that  Seattle-based  Boeing’s 
rival,  Europe’s  Airbus  Indus¬ 
trie,  avoids  exchanges  and  in¬ 
stead  networks  with  its  suppli- 


formation  systems.  “E-busi- 
ness  is  not  an  IT  challenge,”  he 
said. 

Quiim  told  attendees  at  the 
EyeForAerospace  conference 
here  last  week  that  people  on 
the  IT  side  of  the  equation  can 
deliver  streamlined  systems 


Boeing  IT  Leader  Says  E-Business  Requires 
Corporate  Culture  Change  for  Real  Success 

Says  business  decisions  should  guide  IT 


Some  Users  Slow  to  Adopt 
Enterprise  JavaBeans 


BY  LEE  COPELAND  GLADWIN 

DALLAS 

Web  services,  which  allow  ap¬ 
plications  to  swap  functional¬ 
ity  across  the  Web,  received  a 
boost  from  BEA  Systems  Inc. 
here  last  week  at  eWorld  2001, 
the  vendor’s  sixth  annual  user 
conference. 

The  firm  announced  that  its 
WebLogic  Server  will  soon 
support  a  bevy  of  Web  services 
protocols  (see  chart).  But  some 
users  said  they’re  not  ready 
because  they  don’t  yet  use 
Enterprise  JavaBeans  (EJB),  a 
component  needed  to  make 
Web  services  work. 

Joe  Licata,  vice  president  of 
.system  services  at  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank  in  New  York,  said 
EJBs  require  a  lot  of  memory 
and  therefore  aren’t  always  the 
best  choice.  “EJBs  are  over¬ 
hyped,”  said  Licata.  “We  are 


concerned  about  speed  and 
scalability,  and  they  can  slow 
down  an  application.” 

Still,  Licata  said  EJBs  will  aid 
in  the  development  of  Web 
services  for  the  bank  so  it  can 
reach  out  to  the  computing  en¬ 
vironments  of  customers  and 
partners. 

EJB  Alternatives 

“EJBs  are  useful  for  building 
business  transactions,  but  they 
can  be  overkill,”  said  Mike 
Gilpin,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  Gilpin  said  he  expects 
wider  EJB  use  by  midyear. 

EJBs  provide  common  func¬ 
tionality  to  Java  applications, 
such  as  transaction  support  or 
security,  regardless  of  the  type 
of  server  on  which  the  applica¬ 
tion  runs.  But  instead  of  using 
EJBs,  which  are  complex  to 


build,  a  number  of  developers 
use  JavaScript  and  servlets  — 
server-side  code  —  to  handle 
transactions  and  database 
queries,  said  Yefim  Natis,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group  Inc. 
in  Stamford,-  Conn. 

Natis  estimated  that  a  mere 
20%  of  applications  contain 
EJBs  at  present,  but  he  expects 
usage  to  double  to  40%  by 
2003.  “The  importance  of  an 
EJB  architecture  is  that  it 
allows  you  to  have  a  loosely 
coupled  environment,”  Natis 
said,  adding  that  infrastructure 
is  required  for  Web  services. 

Derrick  Willis,  project  man¬ 
ager  of  middleware  at  Frito- 
Lay  Inc.  in  Plano,  Texas,  said 
his  company  doesn’t  use  EJBs 
or  Web  services  at  the  moment 
but  plans  to  make  the  shift 
during  the  year.  “We’re  using 
[Common  Object  Request  Bro¬ 
ker  Architecture]  and  Java¬ 
Script  and  servlets.  We’re  into 
the  new  technology,  but  we’re 
just  starting  with  WebLogic.” 

Still,  some  firms  —  includ¬ 
ing  Visa  U.S.A.  Inc.  in  Foster 
City,  Calif.,  and  Universal  Stu- 


BEA’sWebLogic 

Him 

*■  Currently  supports  XML, 
Simple  Object  Access  Proto¬ 
col  and  Business  Transac¬ 
tion  Protocol. 

Will  soon  support  Universal 
Description,  Discovery  and 
Integration;  Web  Services 
Description  Language;  and 
Electronic  Business  XML. 


dios  Inc.  in  Universal  City, 
Calif.  —  are  building  applica¬ 
tions  faster  using  EJB  compo¬ 
nents  and  common  utilities. 

“[EJB]  allows  for  more  flexi¬ 
bility  and  reuse,”  said  Sara  Gar¬ 
rison,  a  senior  vice  president 
of  technology  development  at 
Visa.  “And  the  more  common 
your  utilities  in  context  of  main 
processing  operations,  the 
more  customized  you  can  be.”  I 

MORETHIS  ISSUE 

For  more  news  about  server  vendors. 

see  page  22. 


ers  in  private  exchanges.  “We 
want  to  go  the  way  we  are  to¬ 
day;  we  stay  alone,”  said  James 
Rutledge,  director  of  customer 
material  services  at  Airbus. 

Thomas  Gulledge,  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  George  Mason  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Enterprise  Engineering 
Laboratory  in  Fairfax,  Va., 
questioned  the  viability  of 
online  marketplaces  because 
they  present  a  low-margin  en¬ 
vironment  for  suppliers.  “Sup¬ 
pliers  are  getting  squeezed  by 
the  technology  on  one  side 
and  the  dollars  on  the  other,” 
Gulledge  said. 

“We’re  spending  multiple 
dollars  to  build  the  same  func¬ 
tionality  in  all  of  these  ex¬ 
changes,”  said  Exostar  CEO 
Andy  Pyler.  “That’s  a  sin.”  I 


and  new  functionality  but  that 
corporations  have  to  use  the 
technology  in  ways  that  are  ap¬ 
propriate  and  achievable  with¬ 
in  their  supply  chains. 

Boeing  started  its  e-com- 
merce  migration  four  years  ago 
with  small  projects  like  inter¬ 
nal  corporate  portals  that  al¬ 
low  different  business  units  to 
better  collaborate  on  projects. 
The  Seattle-based  company 
later  developed  an  online  pur¬ 
chase  ordering  system  so  sup¬ 
pliers  could  track  Boeing’s 
parts  inventory  and  replenish 
the  components  they  supply 
whenever  stock  falls  below  a 
certain  level. 

Boeing  uses  the  system  to 
make  the  manufacture  of  the 
300-part  floor  beams  on  its  737 
aircraft  more  efficient,  and  it 
plans  to  expand  the  program 
across  its  entire  supply  chain, 
Quinn  said. 

Supply-Chain  Streamlining 

James  Rutledge,  director  of 
customer  material  services  at 
Europe’s  Airbus  Industrie, 
said  his  company’s  thinking  on 
e-commerce  has  been  greatly 
affected  by  projections  that  its 
order  volume  could  double 
during  the  next  decade. 

“We  need  to  streamline  our 
supply  chain  to  help  handle 
that  order  volume  without  hir¬ 
ing  significantly  more  staff,” 
Rutledge  said. 

All  of  which  gets  back  to 
Quinn’s  point.  “We  can’t  make 
all  our  business  decisions  in  an 
insulated  environment  any¬ 
more,”  he  said.  “The  technol¬ 
ogy  change  has  already  hap¬ 
pened.  It’s  just  a  matter  of  the 
companies  changing  with  it.”  > 


Networked  storage  for 


data  availability  and  scalability. 
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How  much  did  you  have  in  mind? 


If  what  you  have  in  mind  is  unlimited  scalability  with  continuous  access  to  data,  then  Brocade  has 
your  solution.  It’s  called  a  Storage  Area  Network  (SAN).  The  enormous  growth  of  business  information  along  with 
the  need  for  anytime,  anywhere  data  access  requires  a  new  approach  to  data  storage.  A  networked  approach.  A 
Brocade-based  SAN  enables  your  company  to  seamlessly  add  storage  on  demand  to  meet  your  ever  growing  data 
storage  needs.  Brocade  SAN  infrastructure  solutions  are  available  from  leading  system  OEMs  and  integrators  worldwide. 


Improve  your  data  availability  with  Storage  Area  Networks. 

Find  out  how  in  our  new  white  paper  by  visiting:  www.brocade.com/avail 
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Grade  Hit  By  Users’ 

IT  Spending  Delays 

Oracle  Corp.  last  week  joined  the 
long  list  of  technology  vendors  that 
have  warned  about  lower-than- 
expected  financial  results,  disclos¬ 
ing  that  software  sales  in  the  quar¬ 
ter  ended  Feb.  28  were  affected  by 
IT  spending  delays  at  “a  substantial 
number”  of  its  corporate  users.  The 
company  said  it  now  expects  total 
revenue  to  grow  just  9%  in  the  third 
quarter  on  a  year-to-year  basis, 
with  software  license  sales  increas¬ 
ing  only  6%. 

Compaq  Sues  RLX 
Over  Trade  Secrets 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  is  charging 
that  a  company  founded  by  several 
former  employees  of  its  server  divi¬ 
sion  is  using  the  computer  giant’s 
intellectual  property  and  trade 
secrets.  Compaq  filed  the  civil  suit 
against  The  Woodlands,  Texas- 
based  RLX  Technologies  Inc.,  which 
is  headed  by  Gary  Stimac,  a  co¬ 
founder  of  Compaq  who  served  as 
senior  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  its  systems  division  un¬ 
til  1996.  Kevin  Bohren,  RLX's  vice 
president  of  business  development 
and  corporate  communications, 
said  there’s  no  truth  to  Compaq’s 
allegations.  “We  believe  the  charges 
against  the  company  are  completely 
false  and  unfounded,”  said  Bohren, 
a  former  vice  president  of  Compaq’s 
commercial  desktop  PC  division. 

Biiy.com  Slashes 
Worltforce  by  Half 

Online  retailer  Buy.com  Inc.  in  Aliso 
Viejo,  Calif.,  last  week  disclosed 
that  it  will  cut  its  workforce  by  al¬ 
most  half  and  significantly  reduce 
outsourcing  expenses  as  part  of  a 
major  restructuring  plan  designed  to 
slash  the  company’s  operating 
costs.  Last  month,  Buy.com,  the 
country’s  second-largest  online 
retailer,  said  it  would  lay  off  about 
10%  of  its  workforce  after  missing 
its  fourth-quarter  earnings  esti¬ 
mates.  The  company  subsequently 
announced  the  resignations  of  its 
CEO  and  chief  financial  officer. 
Buy.com  said  it  will  cut  125  of  its 
remaining  256  positions  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  reduce  cash  expenses  by 
approximately  S29  million  annually. 


NEWS 


IBM:  Linux,  Apps  WiU 
Drive  Big-Iron  Usage 

Company  says  demand  still  strong; 
predicts  it  will  sell  1.6M  mainframe  MIPS 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

ATLANTA 

IBM  IS  BETTING  that  its 
increased  support  for 
Linux  on  mainframes, 
combined  with  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  those  systems  to 
simultaneously  run  multiple 
workloads,  will  help  drive  big- 
iron  machines  into  new  kinds 
of  applications  this  year. 

The  computer  maker  is  pre¬ 
dicting  that  it  will  sell  about  1.6 
million  mainframe  MIPS  this 
year.  At  least  half  of  that  total  is 
expected  to  go  into  new  appli¬ 
cation  areas  such  as  enterprise 
resource  planning,  e-com¬ 
merce,  customer  relationship 
management  and  server  con¬ 
solidation,  said  Dan  Colby, 
IBM’s  general  manager  of  en¬ 
terprise  servers,  at  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  PartnerWorld  2001  confer¬ 
ence  here  last  week. 

The  performance,  reliability 
and  enormous  scalability  of 
mainframes  continue  to  make 
them  a  natural  fit  for  those  ap¬ 
plications,  Colby  said.  He 
added  that  IBM  is  hoping  to 
attract  users  through  main¬ 
frames  such  as  its  new  zSeries 
900,  which  are  able  to  run  vir¬ 
tually  thousands  of  Linux  serv¬ 
er  applications  within  a  single 
box.  IBM  also  plans  to  attract 
users  with  the  increasing  avail¬ 
ability  of  Linux-enabled  main¬ 
frame  tools  and  software. 

Reliable,  Flexible 

“Linux  is  bringing  a  lot  more 
flexibility  to  the  mainframe 
than  ever  before,”  said  Rich 
Smrcina,  a  data  center  manag¬ 
er  at  Milwaukee-based  Grede 
Foundries  Inc.  The  company 
currently  has  two  domain 
name  servers  running  Linux 
on  its  IBM  mainframe,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  Linux  servers 
used  for  e-mail  and  network 
monitoring. 

The  Linux  systems  have 
been  in  place  for  more  than  a 
year  and  have  “been  great  so 
far”  from  a  performance  and 
reliability  standpoint,  Smrcina 
said. 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  tap 


users  such  as  Grede,  IBM  last 
week  said  it  plans  to  roll  out 
a  series  of  Linux  initiatives 
aimed  at  delivering  education, 
certification,  co-marketing,  in¬ 
centives  and  technical  support 
for  its  business  partners. 

IBM  is  also  strengthening 
efforts  to  keep  users  from 
migrating  off  its  mainframes. 
For  example,  users  who  are 
contemplating  switching  from 
IBM’s  older  VSE  and  VM 
mainframes  to  other  vendors’ 
systems  will  be  able  to  get 
financial  incentives,  greater 
discounts,  bundled  software 
deals  and  migration  services  if 
they  remain  with  IBM. 

Users  of  IBM’s  Generation  3 
and  Generation  4  mainframes 
will  automatically  be  upgraded 
to  a  Generation  5  system  when 
they  buy  a  Linux  engine  for 
$250,000. 


Slows  travel  across 
East  Coast,  Canada 


BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

A  computer  malfunction  tem¬ 
porarily  shut  down  the  flight 
dispatch  system  used  by  a 
Delta  Air  Lines  Inc.  subsidiary 
last  week,  causing  cancella¬ 
tions  and  delays  that  affected 
flights  all  day  across  the  unit’s 
entire  travel  network  in  the 
eastern  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Atlantic  Southeast  Airlines 
(ASA),  an  Atlanta-based  Delta 
Connection  carrier,  said  in  an 
advisory  posted  on  Delta’s 
Web  site  that  the  glitch  oc¬ 
curred  early  last  Monday  and 
“resulted  in  a  temporary  out¬ 
age  of  its  computer-based 
flight  dispatch  system.” 

The  dispatch  system  pro¬ 
vides  pilots  and  flight  crews 
with  vital  data  such  as  flight 


Meanwhile,  IBM  will  target 
its  Intel  technology-based  Non- 
Uniform  Memory  Access 
servers  at  lower-end  cus¬ 
tomers  who  typically  require 
30  MIPS  of  performance  or 
less.  The  company  also  plans 
to  introduce  a  64-processor 
NUMA  server  this  month  with 
up  to  64GB  of  memory  that 
will  support  three  new  appli¬ 
cation  environments:  Linux 
running  on  Sequent  Computer 
System  Inc.’s  PTX,  OS/390  and 
VM/VSE. 

Stepping  Up  Competition 

IBM’s  numbers  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  40%  to  45% 
growth  in  demand  for  main¬ 
frame  MIPS  that’s  expected 
this  year,  said  David  Floyer,  an 
analyst  at  ITCentrix  Inc.,  a 
consultancy  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.  Much  of  the  expected 
growth  will  come  from  users 
trying  to  extend  their  main¬ 
frame  environments  to  new 
applications,  he  said. 

“Many  of  IBM’s  customers 


plans,  weather  forecasts,  fuel 
information  and  alternate  air¬ 
ports  that  could  be  used  to 
make  emergency  landings. 

ASA  spokesman  Sam  Watts 
said  that  airline  personnel 
were  forced  to  copy  the  infor¬ 
mation  by  hand  and  deliver  it 
to  the  flight  crews  until  the 
outage  was  fixed. 


Avery 
significant 
number  of 
flights  were 
impacted 

SAM  WATTS.  SPOKESMAN. 

ATLANTIC  SOUTHEAST  AIRLINES 


Computer  Glitcli  Affects 
Fliglits  at  Delta  Subsidiary 
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Main  Objectives 

Here’s  how  IBM  is  position¬ 
ing  its  mainframe-class 
servers: 

NUMA  Servers  enabled  for 
S/390:  Lower-end  users  who 
typically  require  less  than 
30  MIPS  performance 

S/390  Multiprise  3000:  For 

users  with  small  to  medium 
growth 

S/390  G5  and  66  mainframes: 

High-growth  users 

Z/900  mainframes:  High-end 
e-commerce  applications 


have  their  core  data  and  appli¬ 
cations  on  their  mainframes. 
They  want  to  Web-enable 
those  applications  and  provide 
access  to  that  data  for  other  ap¬ 
plications,”  Floyer  explained. 

IBM  is  also  hoping  to  make 
some  incremental  sales  this 
year  by  wiiming  back  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  currently  on 
plug-compatible  mainframes 
from  former  big-iron  vendors 
Hitachi  Data  Systems  and 
Amdahl  Corp.  Both  companies 
exited  the  mainframe  business 
last  year,  leaving  IBM  as  the 
sole  supplier  of  mainframe 
hardware.  I 


Delta  Technologies  Inc., 
which  handles  technical  sup¬ 
port  for  ASA,  is  currently  re¬ 
viewing  the  system  to  ensure 
that  it  has  the  “fimctionality 
and  redundancy”  needed  to 
prevent  recurrences  of  the  out¬ 
age,  Watts  said.  Until  the  re¬ 
view  is  completed,  he  added, 
the  airline  won’t  be  able  to  say 
whether  the  shutdown  was 
caused  by  a  hardware  problem, 
a  software  glitch  or  a  complete 
systems  failure. 

The  IT  problems  forced 
ASA  to  cancel  more  than  200 
flights  and  to  delay  about  the 
same  number  of  planes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Watts.  ASA  oper¬ 
ates  an  average  of  679  flights 
daily  from  78  airports,  so  “a 
very  significant  number  of 
flights  were  impacted,”  he  said. 

ASA  said  the  systems  outage 
was  resolved  by  3  p.m.  EST, 
after  which  time  it  was  able 
to  resume  issuing  computer- 
based  flight  dispatch  notices  to 
its  crews.  But  it  took  an  addi¬ 
tional  three  to  four  hours  “to 
get  everything  moving,  in  terms 
of  airplanes  and  [the]  passen¬ 
gers  that  had  to  be  rerouted,” 
Watts  said.  I 
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Large  Ads  Attract  More  Site 
Traffic,  Trade  Group  Says 


Some  say  click-through  rates  nearly  double 


BY  LINDA  ROSENCRANCE 

SIZE  REALLY  does  mat¬ 
ter,  at  least  for  the 
Internet  Advertising 
Bureau  (lAB).  The 
New  York-based  trade 
group  last  month  issued  new 
guidelines  for  larger  online 
ads,  giving  electronic  retailers 
more  space  to  market  their 
products  on  the  Internet. 

Susan  Murdy,  spokeswoman 


for  LAB  member  Walt  Disney 
Internet  Group  in  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.,  said  the  larger  ads 
won’t  replace  banner  ads.  In¬ 
stead,  they  will  allow  compa¬ 
nies  to  command  prime  real 
estate  on  a  particular  Web  site. 
“They  allow  marketers  to  own 
the  space,”  Murdy  said. 

Although  Disney  Internet 
hasn’t  commissioned  any  inde¬ 
pendent  studies  to  determine 


how  effective  the  new  ad  sizes 
are  for  its  advertisers,  Murdy 
said  the  company  has  seen 
click-through  rates  more  than 
double. 

San  Francisco-based  CNet 
Networks  Inc.  was  one  of  the 
first  Web  sites  to  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  the  larger  ads.  Blaise 
Simpson,  a  spokeswoman  for 
San  Francisco-based  CNet, 
said  recent  research  conducted 
by  San  Diego-based  EyeTrack- 
ing.com  showed  that  CNet 
readers  spent  more  time  with 


the  new  ads,  liked  them  better 
and  were  more  likely  to  re¬ 
member  the  brands  than  with 
conventional  ads. 

One  of  the  firms  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  larger  ads  on 
CNet  is  Oracle  Corp. 

“Now  we  have  the  space  and 
creative  freedom  to  reach  our 
target  audience  with  a  strong 
and  clear  message,”  said  Ora¬ 
cle’s  senior  vice  president  and 
chief  marketing  officer,  Mark 
Jarvis,  in  a  statement. 

Although  the  lAB  has  pro- 


Slant  Aerostats  Developed 
For  Rural  Cell  Phone  Service 


Brazil  may  be  first 
to  test  low-cost 
wireless  system 


BY  BOB  BREWIN 

Platforms  Wireless  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.  has  tapped  one  of 
the  world’s  oldest  aeronautical 
technologies  to  create  a  high- 
tech  unmanned  blimp,  also 
known  as  an  aerostat,  that  it 
claims  can  quickly  and  cheaply 
provide  wireless  communica¬ 
tions  services  to  rural  areas 
around  the  world. 

Los  Angeles-based  Plat¬ 
forms  Wireless  today  will  con¬ 
duct  a  final  test  of  its  1,250- 
pound  airborne  payload.  If  the 
test  is  successful.  Platforms 
Wireless  plans  to  provide  cel¬ 
lular  telephone  service  to  a 
140-mile-diameter  region  of 
Brazil  in  June.  The  communi¬ 
cations  payload  is  mounted  on 
a  tethered  aerostat  twice  the 
.size  of  the  Goodyear  blimp, 
said  Bob  Perry,  president  of 
Platforms  Wireless. 

Since  the  aerostat  floats  at 
an  altitude  of  3  miles,  it  can 
provide  cell  phone  coverage 
on  every  road  and  to  each  of 
the  75  small  cities  in  the 
sparsely  populated  region  at 
half  the  cost  of  installing  trans¬ 
mitters  and  towers  on  the 


ground,  according  to  Perry. 

Platforms  Wireless  has  inked 
a  $25  million  contract  —  condi¬ 
tional  on  the  outcome  of  to¬ 
day’s  test  with  Brasilia-based 
AmeriCel  SA  —  to  launch  and 
operate  the  aerostat. 

Perry  said  the  aerostats  also 
cost  considerably  less  than 
satellite  systems  such  as  the 
ill-fated  Iridium  constellation. 
“You  can  use  existing  [cell] 
handsets,  not  the  heavy,  $3,500 
handsets  needed  for  satellites,” 
he  said. 

Old  Tricks  for  New  Dog 

Tom  Crouch,  senior  aero¬ 
nautical  curator  at  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  in  Washington,  said 
Platforms  Wireless  has  added 
a  new  twist  to  a  very  old  idea. 
During  the  Civil  War,  Union 
troops  used  balloons  for  ob¬ 
servation  that  sent  results  by 
wired  telegraph  circuits  to 
commanders  on  the  ground. 

“In  fact,  [the  balloon/tele¬ 
graph  technology]  was  demon¬ 
strated  to  President  Lincoln 
from  about  the  same  spot 
where  our  building  now  sits,” 
Crouch  said. 

The  aerostat  can  be  on  the 
station  for  periods  of  four  to 
six  weeks  between  routine 
maintenance  procedures,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Francois  Draper, 
Platforms  Wireless’s  chief  tech¬ 


nology  officer.  The  company 
can  perform  that  maintenance 
in  a  two-  to  three-hour  period 
during  off-peak  times. 

For  an  additional  $10  mil¬ 
lion,  Platforms  Wireless  also 
provides  an  aircraft-mounted 
backup  as  another  component 
of  what  it  calls  its  Airborne 
Relay  Communications  sys¬ 
tem.  AmeriCel  declined  that 
option  due  to  cost  considera¬ 
tions,  Draper  said. 

Though  winds  are  a  con¬ 
cern,  Draper  said  the  aerostat 
can  operate  in  winds  of  up  to 
90  mph. 

Bill  Miller,  an  airship  de¬ 
signer  celebrated  by  John  Mc- 
Phee  in  his  book  The  Deltoid 
Pumpkin  Seed,  called  aerostats 
“proven  technology.”  Miller, 
president  of  Aereon  Corp.  in 
Princeton,  N.J.,  noted  that  the 
“only  major  difficulty  with  a 
vehicle  filled  with  helium  is 
that  the  skin  is  permeable  and 


leaks.  That  means  it  does  even¬ 
tually  have  to  come  down  and 
get  more  helium.” 

Platforms  Wireless  said  it 
wants  to  move  its  antennas 
even  higher  in  the  sky,  using 
stratospheric  platforms  that 
operate  at  70,000  feet  or  high¬ 
er.  Platforms  Wireless  Chair¬ 
man  Bill  Martin  said  airships 
that  can  operate  at  such  alti¬ 
tudes  are  three  to  five  years 
from  development. 

Perry  said  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  low-cost  communications 
to  rural  areas  makes  much  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  and 
Central  America  likely  target 
markets. 

Serving  the  rural  U.S.  from 
an  airship  coimected  to  the 
ground  by  a  3-mile  wire  will 
be  more  difficult  due  to  the 
density  of  air  traffic  in  the  U.S. 
and  associated  concerns  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administra¬ 
tion,  Perry  said.  I 


posed  seven  larger  ads,  Randy 
Kilgore,  executive  director  of 
sales  and  marketing  at  LAB 
member  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  Online  in  New  York,  said  he 
doesn’t  think  advertisers  will 
create  that  many  ad  formats. 

“This  is  a  logical  step  in  the 
right  direction,”  he  said.  “But  I 
think  [Web  publishers]  need  to 
rally  around  one  or  two  of  the 
larger  formats.  Then  I  think  we 
need  to  do  more  research  to 
[determine  whether  the  new 
formats  are  effective].” 

A  Boost  for  Banners? 

By  Dec.  20,  year-to-date  on¬ 
line  advertising  revenues  came 
in  at  $6.1  billion,  according  to 
the  LAB.  Total  annual  revenue 
hasn’t  been  calculated. 

Banner  ads,  which  contain 
little  information  before  users 
click  on  them,  have  taken  a 
beating  in  the  past  few  years 
as  many  have  questioned  their 
effectiveness,  said  James  Vog- 
tle,  director  of  e-commerce  re¬ 
search  at  The  Boston  Consult¬ 
ing  Group  in  Boston.  He  said 
the  new  standards  might  cause 
online  advertisers  to  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  medium. 

Denise  Garcia,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  that  because 
response  rates  increase  as  ban¬ 
ner  sizes  increase,  she  expects 
the  average  click-through  rate 
to  double  from  .4%  to  .8%  by 
the  end  of  the  year  as  the  new 
ads  are  implemented  on  pub¬ 
lishers’  sites  and  rich  media 
formats  emerge. 

Web  publishers  will  most 
likely  charge  10%  to  15%  more 
for  the  larger  ads  than  they’re 
now  charging  for  the  banner 
ads,  she  added.  I 
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Scorecard 


i  The  status  of  several  key  arguments  in  the  appellate  court  case: 

i  In  trouble:  The  contention  that  integration  of  Microsoft’s 
\  browser  with  its  operating  system  was  done  to  thwart  com- 
I  petition.  Appellate  judges  saw  user  benefit.  _ _ 

I  Alive  and  well:  The  accusation  that  Microsoft  used  illegal 
I  means  to  maintain  desktop  monopoly. 

^  Very  doubtful:  The  breakup  of  Microsoft. 

1“  in  hot  water:  Judge  Jackson.  He  won’t  see  this  case  again. 

[  If  it’s  remanded,  it  will  go  to  another  judge. 

Decision  due:  In  one  to  three  months,  say  legal  experts. 
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Microsoft 

Redmond,  Wash. -based  com¬ 
pany’s  breakup. 

The  seven  judges  on  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
oral  arguments  on  Microsoft’s 
appeal  of  a  lower  court  ruling, 
even  suggested  that  the  IT  in¬ 
dustry,  in  its  push  for  stan¬ 
dards,  may  be  inherently  dri¬ 
ven  to  anoint  monopolies. 

“Is  that  what  we  are  really 
talking  about,  one  monopolist 
replacing  another?”  asked  Chief 
Judge  Harry  Edwards.  “Are  we 
fighting  for  monopoly  —  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  newest,  latest  mo¬ 
nopoly  status?” 

“Your  honor,”  said  Jeffery 
Minear,  the  U.S.  attorney  rep¬ 
resenting  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  and  19  states,  “my  an¬ 
swer  ...  is  we  don’t  know.” 

'The  appellate  judges  took 
aim  at  major  aspects  of  last 
year’s  trial  court  ruling,  espe¬ 
cially  the  charge  that  Micro¬ 
soft  had  illegally  tied  its  brows¬ 
er  to  its  Windows  operating 
system  to  thwart  Netscape 
Communications  Corp. 

The ‘Unleashing’ 

The  judges  also  lambasted 
Jackson  for  tainting  the  case 
with  a  series  of  negative  com¬ 
ments  he  made  about  the  be¬ 
havior  of  Microsoft  officials. 
“We’re  not  supposed  to  do 
that,”  Edwards  said  bluntly. 

While  the  government  can 
still  prevail  on  key  points,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  charge  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  used  anticompetitive 
means  to  preserve  its  monop¬ 
oly,  it  was  clear  by  the  end  of 
the  hearing  that  the  momentum 
had  shifted  in  Microsoft’s  favor. 

“If  Microsoft  had  some  rea¬ 
son  to  be  concerned  about  the 
lawsuit,  now  they  have  no  rea¬ 
son,”  said  Jean-Louis  Gassee, 


president  and  CEO  of  Be  Inc., 
an  operating  system  maker  in 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  “What  we 
have  is  a  situation  where  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  unleashed.” 

Legal  experts  speculated  on 
a  range  of  possible  court  ac¬ 
tions,  from  reversal  on  some 
parts  of  the  government’s  case 
to  outright  dismissal.  Most  said 
Jackson’s  ruling  for  a  breakup 
—  separating  the  applications 
business  from  the  operating 
system  unit  —  is  dead. 

For  Microsoft’s  competitors, 
which  have  been  pushing  for 
strong  government  action,  this 
may  not  be  good  news. 

“Microsoft  is  a  tenacious 
competitor,  they  are  a  low-cost 
competitor,  and  they  will  use 
any  advantage  that  they  can,” 
said  David  Smith,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc. 

Microsoft  also  has  about 
$26  billion  in  cash  at  its  dispos¬ 
al,  a  “pent-up  acquisition  fund” 
it  can  use  to  strengthen  its 
position  in  servers  and  other 


HEWS 


markets,  according  to  Smith. 

Some  end  users  claimed  that 
a  Microsoft  freed  from  threat 
of  breakup  or  major  conduct 
remedies  may  become  harder 
to  deal  with. 

“I’m  not  sure  they  will  go 
back  to  all  their  arrogant  ways, 
but  I  think  they  may  be  a  little 
tougher  in  negotiating  and  in¬ 
teracting  with  users,”  said 
Ashok  Bakhshi,  an  IT  manager 
at  Schindler  Elevator  Corp.  in 
Morristown,  N.J.  “I  think  they 
were  bending  backwards  in 
some  situations  to  keep  their 
customers  happy.” 

But  Bakhshi  said  Microsoft’s 
push  in  the  server  market 
could  bring  Unix  prices  down. 
And  while  he  worries  about 
Microsoft’s  effect  on  competi¬ 
tion,  Bakhshi  said,  he  believes 
innovation  will  prevail. 

Monopolies  aren’t  inevitable, 
said  Bill  Homa,  CIO  at  Han- 
naford  Brothers  Co.,  a  Port¬ 
land,  Maine-based  grocery 
store  chain.  For  short  periods 


of  time,  companies  “can  put 
themselves  in  monopolistic 
positions,  but  over  time,  they 
abuse  their  position  and  open 
the  door  for  someone  else,” 
said  Homa.  “It  happened  to 
IBM,  and  I  think  it’s  going  to 
happen  to  Microsoft,  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  this  case.” 

Jim  Prevo,  CIO  at  Green 
Mountain  Coffee  Roasters  Inc. 
in  Waterbury,  Vt.,  said  he  be¬ 


lieves  Microsoft  has  delivered 
value  and  has  put  pricing  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  industry.  “If  I  look 
at  who  the  competitors  are  in 
the  industry  right  now,  they 
would  all  love  to  be  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  that  they  claim  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  know  that  [monopo¬ 
lies]  are  inevitable,”  said  Prevo, 
“but  I  do  believe  that  standards 
are  inevitable.”  I 


crosoft  case  may  pose  problems  for 
the  Bush  administration. 

In  1982,  the  government  ended  its 
13-year  antitrust  case  against  IBM  af¬ 
ter  the  Reagan  administration  con¬ 
cluded  the  case  was  “without  merit.” 
IBM’s  market  position  was  eroding  by 
that  time,  so  there  wasn’t  the  back¬ 
lash  against  the  administration  that 
there  might  have  been  had  IBM  be¬ 
come  even  more  dominant  later  (see 
story,  page  30). 

The  risk  for  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion  if  it  were  to  settle  the  Microsoft 
case  is  that  the  company  could  well 
be  just  as  dominant  when  re-election 
rolls  around  as  it  is  now,  said  Hoven- 
kamp.  “If  Microsoft’s  position  is  just 
as  strong  four  years  from  now  -  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  blood  on  the  floor 
from  applications  competitors  -  then 
[such  a]  settlement  is  going  to  come 
back  and  bite  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

-  Patrick  Thibodeau  | 


What  Went  Wrong  With  the  Government’s  Case? 


When  Microsoft  antitrust  trial  Judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson  began 
publicly  sharing  his  opinion  about  this 
historic  case,  he  did  more  damage  to 
the  government’s  position  than  Mi¬ 
crosoft  managed  to  do  throughout 
the  78-day  trial. 

That  was  very  clear  from  last 
week’s  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  hearing 
on  Microsoft’s  appeal  of  Jackson’s 
ruling.  The  appellate  judges  were 
aghast  at  Jackson’s  breach  of  judicial 
discretion  for  making  such  state¬ 
ments  as  comparing  Microsoft  exec¬ 
utives  to  gang  members  convicted  of 
murder,  as  charged  in  a  brief  by  Mi¬ 
crosoft.  The  public,  said  Appeals 
Court  Judge  David  Tatel,  may  well 
“wonder  whether  this  judge  is  biased 
against  the  defendant.” 

“Jackson’s  conduct  has  so  cloud¬ 
ed  this  whole  proceeding  that  the 


judges  are  just  doubtful  about  the 
whole  works,”  said  Herb  Hovenkamp, 
an  antitrust  expert  and  law  professor 
at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

The  deference  the  Appeals  Court 
might  have  otherwise  given  to  Jack¬ 
son's  findings  of  facts,  which  support 
nearly  every  claim  made  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  (DOJ)  and  19 
states,  is  gone,  said  Hillard  Sterling, 
an  antitrust  expert  at  Gordon  &  Glick- 
son  P.C.  in  Chicago. 

“Judge  Jackson’s  breakup  order  is 
doomed.  There’s  no  chance  that  the 
breakup  order  will  survive  this  ap¬ 
peal."  said  Sterling. 

Despite  last  week’s  hearing,  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  case  maintain  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  court  to 
reject  all  of  Jackson’s  work.  If  the  Ap¬ 
peals  Court  upholds  the  key  monop¬ 
oly  maintenance  charge  -  that  Micro¬ 


soft  used  anticompetitive  tactics  to 
maintain  its  monopoly  in  desktop  op¬ 
erating  systems  -  the  government 
still  has  a  case. 

“What  is  safe  to  say  is  a  finding  of 
monopoly  maintenance  would  sup¬ 
port  a  very  significant,  substantial 
remedy,  which  could  include  breakup 
or  conduct  remedies,”  said  Stephen 
D.  Houck,  former  lead  trial  counsel 
for  the  19  states  and  now  an  attorney 
at  Reboul,  MacMurray,  Hewitt,  May¬ 
nard  &  Kristol  in  New  York. 

But  Houck  and  others  say  the 
Bush  administration  may  move  to 
settle  the  case  once  the  Appeals 
Court  acts.  The  new  nominee  to  head 
the  DOJ’s  antitrust  division,  antitrust 
attorney  Charles  James,  has  spoken 
out  publicly  against  breaking  up 
Microsoft,  said  Hovenkamp. 

However,  a  settlement  in  the  Mi- 


Banks  Enter  Insurance  Business  Via  Portals 


BY  MARIA  TROMBLY 

Banks  have  begun  moving  into 
the  insurance  field  by  using 
Web  portals  to  offer  cobranded 
products  from  partners  in  the 
insurance  industry,  a  new  re¬ 
port  says. 

“They’ve  already  built  out 
the  infrastructure,”  said  Dave 
Potterton,  an  analyst  at  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.-based  Meridien 
Research  Inc.  and  author  of  the 


report.  “So  as  they  start  to 
broaden  the  number  of  offer¬ 
ings  that  they  provide,  insur¬ 
ance  is  a  logical  choice.” 

The  target  for  these  insur¬ 
ance  services  are  small-busi¬ 
ness  customers,  many  of  whom 
have  traditionally  been  under¬ 
served  by  banks  and  insurers. 

The  benefits  to  banks  are 
twofold,  Potterton  said.  “It’s  an 
extra  revenue  stream,”  he  said. 


“But  in  a  lot  of  ways,  banks 
look  at  it  as  a  defensive  step  so 
that  small  businesses  don’t  go 
to  an  agent  or  insurance  com¬ 
pany  directly.  It’s  a  way  to  keep 
the  small  business  segment  fo¬ 
cused  on  that  [bank].” 

One  bank  site  up  and  run¬ 
ning  is  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.’s 
Small  Business  Insurance  prod¬ 
uct.  It  lets  small  businesses  buy 
bank-branded  business  own¬ 


ers’,  workers’  compensation, 
commercial  auto  and  umbrella 
liability  coverage  provided  by 
InsureZone  Inc.  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

Getting  the  Web-based  in¬ 
surance  product  integrated 
with  the  bank’s  Web  site  didn’t 
pose  any  difficulties,  said  Da¬ 
vid  Faranske,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wells  Fargo  Insurance. 

From  start  to  finish  it  took  90 
days,”  he  said.  “That  was  a  little 
shorter  than  we  would  recom¬ 
mend,  but  we  got  it  done.” 


He  said  the  bank  will  share 
revenue  with  InsureZone,  but 
he  wouldn’t  comment  on  the 
financial  details  or  on  how 
much  it  cost  to  get  the  site  up. 

“But  there’s  always  some  up¬ 
front  costs  with  QA  and  testing 
that  we  incur,”  he  said. 

InsureZone  is  also  providing 
small-business  insurance  for 
J.P.  Morgan  Chase  &  Co.,  due 
to  go  live  later  this  month,  and 
deals  with  two  more  major 
banks  are  pending,  said  com¬ 
pany  CEO  Rusty  Reid.  > 
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Compaq,  Oracle  in 
Cluster  Accord 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  and  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.  last  week  announced  a 
multiyear  technology  and  business 
partnership  to  develop  clustered 
computer  configurations  based  on 
technologies  from  both  companies. 
Under  the  deal,  Oracle  and  Compaq 
will  integrate  components  of  Com¬ 
paq’s  Tru64  Unix  cluster  technolo¬ 
gy  with  OracleOi  Real  Application 
Cluster  technology.  The  two  com¬ 
panies  have  also  established  a  joint 
fund  for  marketing,  training  and 
supporting  the  technology  being 
developed. 

WolldCom  Mum 
On  Layoff  Reports 

Amid  published  reports  last  week 
that  WorldCom  Inc.  had  issued  pink 
slips  to  as  many  as  6,000  employ¬ 
ees,  the  official  word  from  the 
telecommunications  firm  remained 
“no  comment.”  A  spokesman  de¬ 
clined  to  confirm  or  deny  the  re¬ 
ports.  WorldCom  announced  Feb.  8 
that  its  fourth-quarter  earnings 
were  down  40%  from  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  a  year  ago.  Earnings  fell  from 
$1.6  billion  to  $1  billion.  The  compa¬ 
ny  has  a  workforce  of  77,000. 


Short  Takes 

Disaster  recovery  and  equipment 
leasing  vendor  COMDISCO  INC.  in 
Rosemont,  III.,  named  Norman  P. 
Blake  Jr.  its  chairman,  president 
and  CEO.  Blake,  59,  succeeds  Philip 
Hewes,  a  23-year  Comdisco  veter¬ 
an  who  has  served  as  the  compa¬ 
ny's  interim  president  and  CEO 
since  December.  Hewes  will  contin¬ 
ue  as  a  member  of  the  board. . . . 
KANA  COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 
aims  to  slash  as  much  $40  million 
in  expenses,  beginning  with  layoffs 
of  220  employees,  or  20%  of  its 
workforce.  Redwood  City,  Calif.- 
based  Kana  makes  Web-enabled 
enterprise  relationship  management 
software _ London-based  hand¬ 

held  computer  maker  PSION  PLC 
said  it  won't  pursue  a  smart-phone 
initiative  and  will  lay  off  about  100 
employees  from  that  business  unit 
to  reduce  costs.  Psion  said  it  made 
the  decision  after  Schaumburg,  III.- 
based  MOTOROLA  INC.  terminated 
a  joint  venture  for  the  development 
of  the  Odin  phone  project. 
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Businesses  Seek  Solutions  to 
Latin  American  Challenges 


Supply-chain  educational  conference  aims  to 
address  communications,  other  trade  issues 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

ATIN  AMERICAN 

countries  can  offer 
U.S.-based  firms  an 
opportunity  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  list  of 
suppliers  while  cutting  down 
on  costs.  But  a  lack  of  reliable 
communications  networks  and 
differences  in  currency,  trans¬ 
portation,  infrastructure  and 
laws  are  just  some  of  the  issues 
they  face  in  return. 

Hoping  to  find  solutions  to 
these  and  other  problems,  sev¬ 
eral  representatives  from  U.S. 
firms  with  an  interest  in  Latin 
America-based  supply  chains 
plan  to  attend  the  Supply-Chain 
Council’s  first  Supply-Chain 
World-Latin  America  educa¬ 
tional  conference,  which  kicks 
off  today  in  Cancun,  Mexico. 

Ted  Raiman,  director  of  sup¬ 
ply-chain  logistics  at  Hunt 
Corp.,  an  office  supply  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Statesville,  N.C., 
said  he  hopes  to  find  some 


South  American  suppliers  at 
the  conference  and  learn  some 
new  supply-chain  techniques 
he  can  use  at  his  company.  He 
would  also  like  to  find  out 
about  integrating  his  company 
into  the  Mercosur,  a  major 
marketplace  for  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries. 

“Mexico  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  because  of  the  NAFTA 
agreements,  closer  proximity 
than  China  or  Japan  or  Korea, 
and  the  still  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  labor  cost,”  he  said. 

Technology  Issues 

Hunt,  which  already  pur¬ 
chases  some  of  its  supply-chain 
components  from  the  Far  East, 
faces  a  constant  challenge  to 
keep  its  costs  in  line  with  those 
of  overseas  competitors  that 
import  directly  to  Hunt’s  cus¬ 
tomers,  including  Wal-Mart 
Stores  Inc.,  Staples  Inc.  and  Of¬ 
fice  Depot  Inc.,  said  Raiman. 

While  computers  are  com¬ 


mon  in  Mexico,  high-tech  com- 
mimications  aren’t  as  reliable 
as  they  are  in  the  U.S.,  so  fewer 
people  are  networked  via  the 
Web,  said  Robert  Sabath,  a  con¬ 
sultant  at  Deloitte  Consulting 
in  Chicago.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to 
automate  the  supply 
chain  and  reliably 
monitor  inventory  as 
it  passes  from  one 
link  to  another. 

“In  rural  areas, 
you’re  talking  tech¬ 
nology  that  is  30 
years  old  at  least,” 
said  Sabath.  Howev¬ 
er,  he  predicts  that 
the  rise  of  cellular 
communications  may  take  care 
of  the  networking  problems 
during  the  next  few  years. 

Because  of  Mexico’s  tech¬ 
nology  disparities,  a  company 
looking  to  connect  with  suppli¬ 
ers  there  will  either  have  to  in¬ 
vest  in  a  mixed  electronic  data 
interchange  (EDI),  Web,  phone 
and  fax  infrastructure  or  link 
up  with  third-party  logistics 
providers  that  can  offer  the 
necessary  interfaces,  said  Gene 


Sevilla-Sacasa,  vice  president 
of  Mexico  operations  at  Ryder 
System  Inc. 

The  Miami-based  transporta¬ 
tion  services  firm  makes  4,000 
border  crossings  per  week  in 
the  Texas  area  alone 
and  serves  dozens  of 
companies  in  differ¬ 
ent  industries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sevilla- 
Sacasa. 

For  instance,  Ry¬ 
der  moves  3,000  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  from 
Latin  America  for  an 
automotive  manufac¬ 
turer  that  assembles 
trucks  in  Indiana. 
Each  Simday,  Ryder 
gets  an  e-mail  with  the  plant’s 
requirements.  Half  of  the  parts 
makers  are  either  online  or 
have  EDI  capabilities;  the  other 
half  require  phone  or  fax-based 
transactions.  To  keep  track  of 
inventory,  Ryder  uses  a  mixed 
radio,  cell  phone  and  EDI  com¬ 
munications  system. 

Sevilla-Sacasa  said  Ryder 
had  to  build  a  “considerable  in¬ 
frastructure”  to  facilitate  the 
communication  mix.  I 


SEVILLA-SACASA: 
Ryder  built  a  “consid¬ 
erable  infrastmchire” 
for  customer  contact 
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Nike 

the  software  vendor  Nike  is 
working  with,  a  spokeswoman 
for  Dallas-based  i2  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.  confirmed  that  that 
company’s  applications  are  the 
ones  in  question.  There  have 
been  difficulties  with  the  im¬ 
plementation,  but  the  prob¬ 
lems  “are  behind  us,”  she  said 

Philip  Knight,  Nike’s  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO,  said  as  part  of 
last  week’s  warning  that  the 
Beaverton,  Ore.-based  compa¬ 
ny  “experienced  complications 
arising  from  the  impact  of  im¬ 
plementing  our  new  demand- 
and  supply-planning  systems 
and  processes.” 

Those  complications  result¬ 
ed  in  shortages  of  some  prod¬ 
ucts  and  excess  amounts  of 
others,  “as  well  as  late  deliver¬ 
ies,”  he  said. 

Knight  also  cited  weak  U.S. 
footwear  sales  for  the  flat  year- 


to-year  revenue  projection. 
The  weak  sales  and  software 
problems  will  likely  lead  to 
profits  of  34  cents  to  38  cents 
per  share,  down  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  previous  expectation  of 
50  cents  to  55  cents  per  share. 

Nike  executives  “are  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  impact”  the 
software  installation  problems 
are  having,  Knight  said. 

“[But]  we  believe  that  we 
have  addressed  the  issues 
around  this  implementation 


This  creates 
a  serious 
public  relations 
problem  for  i2. 

MIKE  TRIGG.  COMMENTATOR. 
THE  MOTLEY  FOOL  INC. 


and  that  over  the  long  term,  we 
will  achieve  significant  finan¬ 
cial  and  organizational  benefit 
from  our  global  supply-chain 
initiative,”  he  added. 

Overcoming  Challenges 

The  i2  spokeswoman  said 
the  company’s  software  mod¬ 
ules  account  for  only  about 
10%  of  a  $400  million  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  (ERP) 
project  that’s  ongoing  at  Nike. 
The  installation  was  particu¬ 
larly  large  and  unusually  chal¬ 
lenging,  requiring  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  customization  work, 
she  added. 

In  any  case,  Knight  didn’t 
mask  his  displeasure  with  the 
situation.  “I  guess  my  immedi¬ 
ate  reaction  is,  ‘This  is  what  we 
get  for  $400  million?’  ”  he  said. 

The  customized  applica¬ 
tions  had  to  be  linked  with 
other  ERP  and  back-end  sys¬ 
tems,  according  to  the  i2 
spokeswoman.  The  wide  range 
of  footwear  products  Nike  sells 
in  a  multitude  of  sizes  and 


styles  also  led  to  further  diffi¬ 
culties  in  mapping  the  supply- 
chain  software  to  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  internal  business  process¬ 
es,  she  said. 

“Think  of  all  the  possible 
permutations,  and  it  becomes  a 
complex  and  challenging  job  to 
get  the  system  implemented,” 
the  spokeswoman  said.  De¬ 
spite  the  problems,  though,  the 
two  companies  still  have  “a 
strong  partnership,”  she  added. 

But  for  i2,  the  damage  may 
have  been  done. 

“This  creates  a  serious  pub¬ 
lic  relations  problem  for  i2,  as 
potential  customers  question 
the  company’s  applications,” 
said  Mike  Trigg,  a  commenta¬ 
tor  on  Alexandria,  Va.-based 
The  Motley  Fool  Inc.’s  Web 
site,  which  deals  with  finance- 
related  issues. 

“Nike  apparently  felt  it  had 
no  choice  but  to  disclose  the 
problems,  but  this  isn’t  the  first 
time  a  company  has  attributed 
an  earnings  mishap  to  new 
software,”  Trigg  said,  t 
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Outsourced  IT  Workers 
Feel  Anger,  Frustration 

Oxford  employees  went  through  all  the  emotions 
typical  during  a  changeover.  But  what’s  next? 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

NOV.  6  E-MAIL 
message  called 
150  of  the  400- 
member  IT  staff 
at  Oxford  Health 
Plans  Inc.  into  the  big  meeting 
room  next  to  the  company 
cafeteria. 

They  knew  what  awaited. 
After  seven  months  of  study, 
the  health  maintenance  orga¬ 
nization  had  finally  decided 
to  outsource  most  of  its  IT 
operations. 

Still,  for  systems  adminis¬ 
trator  Oscar  Little  (not  his  real 
name),  the  announcement  of  a 
five-year  deal  with  Computer 
Sciences  Corp.  (CSC)  in  El  Se- 
gundo,  Calif.,  was  hard  to  take. 

Instantly  troubled.  Little, 
who  has  been  at  Trumbull, 
Conn.-based  Oxford  for  sever¬ 
al  years,  immediately  wanted 
to  know  what  his  job  options 
were.  But  CSC  representatives 
spent  much  of  the  three-hour 
meeting  singing  the  praises  of 
their  $9.4  billion,  68,000-em¬ 
ployee  global  company. 

“Sounds  like  a  great  recruit¬ 
ing  pitch  for  college  students,” 
Little  recalled  thinking.  “Stop 
telling  me  about  everywhere 
I  can  go.  Tell  me  where  I  will 
be  now.” 

He  took  his  red  CSC  T-shirt 


and  drove  home,  angry.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  meeting  was  held  for  the 
remaining  IT  staff  whose  func¬ 
tions  weren’t  included  in  the 
CSC  deal. 

Researchers  who  study  out¬ 
sourcing  deals  said  the  Oxford 
employees’  experience  is  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  first,  chaotic  months 
of  a  changeover.  For  the 
farmed-out  employees,  pay 
goes  up  a  little,  benefits  get 
trinuned  a  little  and  seniority 
is  lost.  They  have  to  learn  new 
procedures  —  a  new  way  to  go 
about  their  jobs  —  while  at  the 
same  time  their  emotions  are 
zigging  and  zagging. 

“No  matter  how  much  you 
tell  them  their  skills  will  be 
used,  they  feel  betrayed,”  said 
Rudy  Hirschheim,  a  professor 
of  information  systems  at  the 
University  of  Houston. 

It’s  a  pattern  akin  to  griev¬ 
ing,  said  Hirschheim,  who  has 
studied  more  than  100  IT 
outsourcing  situations.  Denial, 
anger,  bitterness.  Acceptance 
may  come  for  some,  but  it’s  not 
assured. 

The  newly  outsourced  have 
suddenly  lost  part  of  their 
identity:  the  place  where  they 
work.  They  didn’t  ask  for  this 
to  happen. 

“Within  a  year.  I’d  guess  a 
significant  number  [of  Oxford- 


cum-CSC  employees]  will  no 
longer  be  there,”  Hirschheim 
said.  “To  be  outsourced  is  very 
difficult  psychologically  to 
take.” 

Oxford  rejected  outsourcing 
two  years  ago  when  trying  to 
clean  up  a  botched  systems  up¬ 
grade  that  triggered  multimil¬ 


lion  dollar  losses  in  1997  and 
1998  [News,  Oct.  30]. 

But  this  time,  the  HMO  said, 
outsourcing  will  cut  IT  costs 
while  letting  it  upgrade  tech¬ 
nology.  Oxford  will  pay  CSC  at 
least  $238.8  million  during  the 
agreement,  according  to  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  documents. 

Several  days  after  the  initial 
meeting,  one-page  job  offers 
from  CSC  arrived  at  the  homes 
of  Oxford  employees  via  Fed¬ 
eral  Express.  Ian  Wallace  (not 
his  real  name),  an  IT  manager, 
did  some  quick  calculations, 
noting  a  slight  increase  in 
salary  to  offset  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  stock  options  and  re¬ 
tirement  accounting  vesting. 

“There  was  no  letter  or  note 
from  Oxford,”  Wallace  said. 
Nor  was  there  any  severance 
package  from  the  HMO. 

That  left  Wallace,  Little  and 
their  co-workers  with  a  difficult 
Thanksgiving  choice:  Take  the 
CSC  job  with  its  compensation 
changes  and  a  markedly  differ¬ 
ent  career  path,  or  quit. 

NOV.  9,  2000:  Morale  is  very  low. 
Frustration  is  rampant.  The  morale 
[of  the  folks  remaining  at  Oxford] 
may  be  worse  as . . .  the  writing  is 
on  the  wall  as  to  what  [Oxford’s] 
senior  management  feels  about 
technology.  -Ian  Wallace 

Oxford  has  been  a  great  place  to 
work  even  through  the  turmoil 
[of]  the  last  couple  of  years.  Most 


of  us  feel  that  we  are  about  to  be 
handcuffed.  -  Oscar  Little 

Both  Little  and  Wallace  be¬ 
came  “red  shirts,”  accepting 
CSC’s  offers.  They  have  spent 
most  of  the  past  two  months  in 
transition  to  the  CSC  way. 
Forty  CSC  staffers  and  “ambas¬ 
sadors”  are  on-site  to  help. 

FEB.  7:  There  are  people  in  red 
sweatshirts  walking  around  trying 
to  help  you  ...  like  chaperones. 
They  stand  in  front  of  you  and  say, 
“We’re  reminding  you  all  howto  do 
this  and  that.”  -Ian  Wallace 

Bruce  Kittinger,  the  CSC  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  Oxford,  said 
that  most  of  the  affected  IT 
people  have  adjusted  well, 
largely  because  Oxford  let 
them  know  well  in  advance 
that  outsourcing  was  likely. 
“They  dealt  with  some  of  the 
anger  up  front,”  Kittinger  said. 
“That  is  hard,  but  I  think 
they’re  getting  over  it.” 

Mark  Devries,  an  infrastruc¬ 
ture  manager  at  Weyerhaeuser 
Co.,  said  he  had  “lots  of  mixed 
feelings”  when  the  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  company  armounced  its 
seven-year  outsourcing  deal 
with  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.  (EDS)  in  December. 

“Even  when  you  know  about 
it  for  a  year  beforehand  as  we 
did,  there’s  still  a  lot  of  change 
to  digest,”  Devries  said,  adding 
that  he  is  content  with  his  job 
prospects.  Weyerhaeuser,  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  starts  its  EDS 
transition  today. 

At  Oxford  Health  Plans,  a 
big  change  from  the  beginning 
was  the  way  end  users  must  be 
treated. 

Before,  user  departments 
could  call  up  a  favorite  IT  per¬ 
son  to  ask  him  to  create  a  new 
Outsourced,  page  18 
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Outsourced 

report  or  troubleshoot  new  software  on 
local  PCs,  and  the  job  would  be  done. 

Now,  IT  must  respond  with  a  written 
estimate  of  time  and  costs.  “Everything 
we  do  has  a  value  now  and,  for  Oxford, 
now  everything  has  a  cost,”  Wallace  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  same  thing  happened  to  Dick 
Levy,  an  IT  project  manager  at  New 
York’s  Westchester  County  govern¬ 
ment,  after  the  county  temporarily  out¬ 
sourced  IT  to  IBM  in  1996. 

“Used  to  be,  the  user  asked  for  it  and 
you  did  it,”  Levy  said.  But  after  out¬ 
sourcing,  any  spot  projects  or  new  de¬ 
velopment  required  a  formal  proposal 
with  dollar  figures  attached  if  they 
were  outside  the  scope  of  the  original 
contract.  “  ‘Out  of  scope.’  You  use  that 
term  a  lot,”  Levy  said.  “[Users]  were 
frustrated  as  hell.” 

And  CSC  —  like  other  contractors  — 
requires  strict  reporting  of  every  IT  ac¬ 
tion  or  contact,  which  has  changed  how 
Oxford’s  IT  people  work  with  one  an¬ 
other.  What  some  call  careful  account¬ 
ing  others  call  blame,  Wallace  said.  It’s  a 
new  way  of  thinking. 

Before  outsourcing,  for  example, 
Wallace’s  support  people  would  rou¬ 
tinely  be  called  to  fix  software  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  developer  or  user  errors. 
Now  those  situations  must  be  docu¬ 
mented  and  categorized,  and  the  now- 
CSC  employees  are  wary  of  criticizing 
their  Oxford  colleagues. 

“My  staff  feels  uncomfortable  saying, 
‘This  should  have  been  tested  more,’ 
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or  ‘Because  of  this,  we  had  a  12-hour 
outage,  when  it  could  have  been  only  45 
minutes,’  ”  Wallace  said.  “You  have  to 
point  fingers  at  family.” 

Wallace  has  been  involved  in  out¬ 
sourcing  before,  and  once,  as  IT  manag¬ 
er  at  a  bank,  outsourced  his  own  staff.  “I 
look  back  now  and  think  they  must 
have  hated  me,”  he  said. 

He  said  his  past  experience  helps  him 
not  to  take  Oxford’s  outsourcing  deci¬ 
sion  personally.  But  he  hasn’t  yet  fully 
absorbed  the  change.  In  conversation, 
Wallace  still  vacillates  between  refer¬ 
ring  to  CSC  as  “we”  and  “them.” 

Peter  Cappelli,  a  professor  of  man¬ 
agement  at  ITie  Wharton  School  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  said  that’s  normal.  “It’s  hard  on 
people.  They  are  pulled  in  different 
directions.  You’re  a  vendor  on  the 
premises,”  Cappelli  said,  which  is  a 
shocking  new  role  for  some. 

Wallace  said  he  spends  a  lot  of  time 
counseling  his  staff  to  get  beyond  feel¬ 
ing  like  they  have  suddenly  lost  control 
of  their  careers. 

Yet  radically  different  performance 
measures  loom  for  these  new  CSC 
employees.  Work  is  judged  by  how  well 
they  stay  within  the  bounds  of  the  out¬ 
sourcing  contract,  not  necessarily  how 
well  they  deliver  IT.  Ideally,  the  two  are 
one  and  the  same.  But,  realistically,  they 
aren’t,  especially  in  the  early  period  of 
an  outsourcing  transition. 

As  Wallace  put  it,  “You  have  a  service 
level  [to  meet]  that  someone  else  nego¬ 
tiated  and  contract  terms  someone  else 
signed  up  for.” 

Right  now,  anxiety  is  building  about 
the  planned  move  in  November  of  the 
HMO’s  data  center  operations  to  a  CSC 


facility  50  miles  away  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
A  January  day  trip  for  30  former  Oxford 
staffers  to  tour  the  building  didn’t  make 
anyone  feel  better  about  the  longer 
commute  —  or  the  CSC  technology. 

JAN.  30: 1  would  think  that  you  would  really 
put  together  a  data  center  to  dazzle.  A  lot  of 
old  technology  and  only  9TB  of  disk.  I  wasn’t 
impressed.  -  Oscar  Little 

“The  technology  we  will  be  using 
certainly  is  state  of  the  art,”  Kittinger 
countered,  adding  that  new,  high-ca¬ 
pacity  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  servers  are 
being  set  up.  “A  data  center  is  a  data 
center.  They’re  not  superexciting.” 

Just  as  CSC  plans  to  consolidate  in¬ 
frastructure  operations  there,  the  out¬ 
sourcer  will  also  undoubtedly  reassign 
its  new  hires  from  Oxford  to  other  CSC 
accounts  —  eventually.  It’s  what  out¬ 
sourcers  do.  Little  said  he’s  happy  that 
his  job  duties  have  remained  similar  to 
his  pre-CSC  days,  but  with  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  college  tuition  debts  to  pay  off, 
he  doesn’t  like  the  uncertainty. 

FEB.  13:  We  are  going  forward,  but  it’s  like 
being  in  a  costume.  Last  week,  I  learned  that 
part  of  the  contract  calls  for  CSC  to  take  up 
less  desk  space  [at  Oxford]  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  There  will  probably  not  be  a  desk  here 
for  me  by  the  end  of  the  year.  But  nobody 
can  tell  me  for  sure.  -  Oscar  Little 

Wallace,  however,  isn’t  waiting.  He’s 
contemplating  two  other  job  possibil¬ 
ities  and  will  decide  this  spring.  I 


The  names  of  two  former  Oxford  em¬ 
ployees  were  changed  to  protect  their 
identities. 


E-Commerce: 

The  Sell  Side  of  B-to-B 
Is  a  Matter  of  Survival 

Lightning-fast  advances  in 
Internet  technologies  have  made 
e-commerce  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  dot-coms  and  brick  and 
mortar  businesses  alike.  Even 
conservative  estimates  place  the 
volume  of  e-commerce  transac¬ 
tions  this  year  at  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars,  others  at  up  to 
$2  trillion,  and  rising  sharply  for 
the  next,  several  years. 

Executives  at  all  levels  of  the 
corporation  are  asking  simply, 

“Are  we  ready?” 

The  direct  answer  is,  “It 
depends.”  Customers  want 
unparalleled  self-service  fea¬ 
tures;  personalization  of  the 
highest  order;  and  rich  content 
to  enhance  their  buying  experi¬ 
ence. 

So  you  need  to  ask  the  right 
questions.  How  do  packaged 
solutions  stack  up  to  cus¬ 
tomized  approaches?  How 
tough  is  it  to  tie  the  Web  front- 
end  to  existing  back  office  sys¬ 
tems?  How  ready  is  the  exist¬ 
ing  infrastructure?  Should  you 
incorporate  mobile  commerce 
into  your  business  model? 

Join  Unisys  experts,  clients, 
partners  and  industry  analysts  as 
they  examine  these  questions  in 
a  Webcast  on  March  27,  2(X)1 
at  1 1am  EST.  Structured  as  part 
seminar,  part  panel  discussion 
and  part  Q&A,  this  45  minute 
Webcast  will  help  you  determine 
which  e-commerce  solutions 
best  meet  your  business  needs 
and  provide  the  greatest  return 
on  your  investment.  For  more 
information  and  to  register  for 
the  Webcast,  visit  www.  Unisys. 
com/e-bizA/Vebcasts. 
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We  have  a  head  for  e-business. 


Oxford’s  CIO  Defends  the  Deal 


ART  GONZALEZ,  CIO  of  Oxford  Health  Plans  Inc.,  defends  the  HMO’s 
IT  outsourcing  deal  with  Computer  Sciences  Corp.  In  December,  CSC 
took  over  infrastructure  tasks,  including  data  center  operations,  net¬ 
working  and  PC  and  server  support. 

Q.  What  impact  has  the  outsourcing  had  on  the 
remaining  internal  Oxford  IT  staff? 

A.  They  have  not  seen  that  much  of  a  change.  [Before 
outsourcing],  we  had  already  established  the  concept  of 
peer  review,  where  leaders  from  various  IT  areas  were 
involved  in  scoping  and  assessing  every  project.  The 
only  difference  is,  instead  of  it  being  an  Oxford  employee 
representing  infrastructure,  it’s  now  a  CSC  employee. 

Q.  What  technology  projects  are  coming  up? 

•A.  Rolling  out  new  desktops  to  all  of  Oxford.  CSC  will 
aiso  roll  out  new  back-end  Unix  servers. 

Q.  Wasn’t  son>e  of  that  initidly  proposed  before 
tha  outsourcing? 

A.  Yes.  [But]  one  of  the  things  we  needed  to  look  at  was. 

Does  it  make  sense  for  Oxford  to  continue  to  make  large  capital  invest¬ 
ments  in  technology?  By  the  time  you  get  it  out  the  door  and  installed, 
ikoie’s  newei  technology  out  there.  [By  outsourcing],  we  are  guaran- 
teec  a  service  level  and  the  current  technology. 


Q.  The  rumor  is  that  more  of  IT,  applications,  in  particular,  will 
be  outsourced.  Will  you  use  CSC  for  application  development? 

A.  CSC  has  an  arrangement  for  infrastructure,  desktop  and  networking. 
That’s  the  extent  of  it.  If  and  when  we  need  additional 
consulting  or  contractors,  we’re  getting  those  from 
wherever  we  can  find  them,  and  it  is  not  CSC.  Our  direc¬ 
tion  is  not  to  continue  to  increase  that  agreement. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  message  is  clear  to  the 
staff? 

A.  I  try  every  chance  I  get.  at  town  hall  meetings  and 
lunches.  Every  opportunity  I  get.  I  say  the  vrords,  but  it 
takes  time. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  the  transition  to  outsourcing 
is  going? 

A.  One  hundred  fifty  positions  were  in  the  scope  [of  the 
CSC  deal]  and  144  [people]  accepted  [CSC  job  offers], 
which  was  a  96%  acceptance  rate.  Ninety-six  percent 
is  a  very  positive  indicator  that  we  managed  the  process 
and  were  able  to  satisfy  both  Oxford’s  business  requirements  and  the 
staff’s  career  requirements.  That’s  a  tough  thing  to  do  when  you’ve  got 
100-and-some  individuals  all  questioning.  “What  does  it  mean  to  me?" 

-  Kim  S.  Nash 


OXFORD’S  GONZALEZ:  IT 
staff  “have  not  seen  that 
much  of  a  change.” 


They  say,  in  e-business,  it  takes  forever  to  unify  the  past  with  the  future 


Unisys: 


Some  e-business  consultants  will  tell  you 
trying  to  integrate  your  legacy  systems 
takes  too  long  and  costs  too  much.  They 
would  have  you  scrap  what  exists  and 
commit  to  whatever  vision  of  the  future 
they’re  selling  that  day.  Unisys  people 
can  unify  what  you  have  with  what  you’re 
going  to  need,  using  our  decades  of 
experience,  ingenuity,  and  plain  old 
hard  work.  And  we  do  it  every  day,  in 
over  100  countries.  Today  is  the  day  to 
start  unifying  your  past  with  the  future. 
With  Unisys  people  there  to  help,  it 
won’t  take  forever.  Visit  our  website  at 
www.aheadforebusiness.com. 


We  have  a  head  for  e-business. 
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NSA  Struggles  to  Keep  Up 
With  Pace  of  Technology 


Director  says  agency  needs  R&D  help 


BY  DAN  VERTON 

HE  NATIONAL  Se¬ 
curity  Agency 
(NSA)  is  losing 
the  race  to  keep 
up  with  technolo¬ 
gy,  according  to  its  director. 
And  the  IT  industry  may  be 
the  only  thing  that  can  save  it. 

More  than  a  year  after  the 
NS  As  director,  Lt.  Gen.  Michael 
Hayden,  announced  his  “100 
Days  of  Change”  to  revamp 
and  revitalize  the  secretive 
eavesdropping  agency,  the  elec¬ 
tronic  spy  chief  went  public 
with  warnings  of  technological 
obsolescence. 

Hayden  told  a  national  tele¬ 
vision  audience  during  the 
Feb.  13  airing  of  CBS’s  60  Min¬ 
utes  II  that  the  Fort  Meade, 
Md.-based  NSA  is  lagging  in  IT 
development. 

“We’re  behind  the  curve  in 
keeping  up  with  the  global 
telecommunications  revolu¬ 
tion,”  Hayden  said  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  “Our  adversary  commu¬ 
nications  are  now  based  upon 
the  developmental  cycle  of  a 
global  industry  that  is  literally 
moving  at  the  speed  of  light.” 

The  NSA  operates  the 
world’s  largest  pool  of  super¬ 
computers  and  networks,  de¬ 
signed  to  give  senior  govern¬ 
ment  leaders  real-time  intelli¬ 
gence  on  global  hot  spots. 

However,  the  NSA  claimed 
that  the  spread  of  encryption, 
fiber-optic  cable  and  the  sheer 
volume  of  communications  to 
be  intercepted  and  analyzed 
have  overcome  its  ability  to 
maintain  its  technical  edge. 

Private-Sector  Approach 

The  agency’s  lag  behind 
commercial  technology  has 
led  some  to  suggest  that  it  fol¬ 
low  the  lead  of  the  CIA  and 
form  a  private-sector  research 
firm. 

In  the  spring  of 1999,  the  CIA 
chartered  Arlington,  Va.-based 
In-Q-Tel  Inc.,  a  private,  non¬ 
profit  firm  dedicated  to  tap¬ 
ping  the  IT  industiy^’s  ability  to 
rapidly  develop  cutting-edge 
products  that  can  he  used  for 
intelligence-processing  tasks. 


Jim  Clapper,  a  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  who  is  now  director  of 
intelligence  programs  at  SRA 
International  Inc.  in  Fairfax, 
Va.,  said  that  with  proper  fund¬ 
ing,  the  In-CTTel  concept 
should  be  expanded  to  the  en¬ 
tire  intelligence  community. 
“The  In-QTel  concept  is  a 
great  one  and  would  serve 
NSA  well,”  said  Clapper. 

“It  certainly  couldn’t  hurt,” 
said  Allen  Thomson,  a  retired 
CIA  scientist.  An  In-QTel 
business  model  for  the  NSA 
would  “allow  iimovators  to 
make  money  without  having  to 
deal  with  the  usual  govern¬ 
ment  procurement  hassles” 
and  would  also  insulate  the 
innovators  from  bureaucratic 
problems,  he  said. 


Global  naming 
standards  to  follow 

BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 

Three  months  after  VeriSign 
Global  Registry  Services 
(GRS)  began  registering  Web 
site  addresses  in  four  lan¬ 
guages  other  than  English  as 
part  of  a  test  process,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  added  64  new  site 
registration  languages  to  bring 
the  Internet  to  a  larger  number 
of  non-English  speakers  around 
the  globe. 

The  added  support  will  al¬ 
low  Internet  users  who  speak 
Western  European  languages 
such  as  French,  German,  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  Spanish  or  East¬ 
ern  European  languages  such 
as  Greek,  Armenian,  Russian, 
Bulgarian,  Macedonian  and 
Georgian  to  register  Web  sites 
in  their  native  tongues,  accord¬ 
ing  to  VeriSign  GRS.  The  unit 
of  Mountain  View,  Calif.-based 
VeriSign  Inc.  maintains  the 


Gilman  Louie,  CEO  of  In-Qj 
Tel,  said  his  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  model  could  help  the  NSA 
work  with  firms  that  histori¬ 
cally  haven’t  been  receptive  to 
government  contracting. 

“In-QrTel  is  not  a  cure-all  for 
every  IT  problem  but  is  very 
useful  as  a  part  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  portfolio  IT  strategy,” 
said  Louie.  “If  NSA  wants  to 


NSA’s  Lt.  Gen.  Michael  Hayden. 


master  database  of  Internet 
domain  names. 

The  64  languages  are  being 
added  to  a  domain  name  test¬ 
bed  program  that  VeriSign 
GRS  launched  in  November. 
The  company  said  in  January 
that  an  expansion  of  the  test 
process  to  include  more  lan¬ 
guages  was  in  the  works. 

In  the  Works 

Cheryl  Regan,  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  VeriSign,  said  the 
new  languages  join  the  first 
four  that  were  initiated  at  the 
test  bed’s  launch,  when  regis¬ 
trations  began  in  Japanese,  Ko¬ 
rean,  traditional  Chinese  and  a 
simpler  version  of  Chinese 
that  uses  fewer  strokes  per 
character.  So  far,  more  than 
800,000  Web  sites  have  been 
registered  in  those  languages, 
according  to  VeriSign  GRS. 

Regan  said  the  testing  began 
with  languages  used  by  large 
numbers  of  people,  with  plans 
calling  for  more  languages  to 
be  added  as  the  project  contin- 


use  an  In-Q:Tel  model,  then 
they  have  to  articulate  their 
problems  in  a  way  that  com¬ 
mercial  companies  can  under¬ 
stand  and  assign  real  commer¬ 
cial  value.” 

An  NSA  spokesman  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  In-QTel 
but  said  an  internal  effort 
known  as  Project  Trailblazer 
has  been  designed  to  improve 
the  agency’s  technology  acqui¬ 
sition  process. 

‘Bullish’ on  the  Idea 

Bill  Crowell,  CEO  of  Santa 
Clara,  Calif-based  Cylink  Corp. 
and  a  former  NSA  director, 
said  he’s  “bullish  on  the  con¬ 
cept  of  In-QjTel”  and  that  he 
would  favor  “any  effort  fur¬ 
thering  and  leveraging  the 
commercial  market,”  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  areas  of  high-speed 
computing,  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  security  and  storage. 


ues.  “We’re  just  trying  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation,  and  we’re  doing  it  in  a 
staggered  approach,”  she  said. 

Registrations  can  be  made 
through  a  group  of  25  domain 
name  registrars  certified  by 
VeriSign  GRS.  The  support  for 
additional  languages  will  allow 
sites  to  be  registered  under 
second-level  domain  names  in 
the  .com,  .net  and  .org  top-level 
domains,  the  company  said. 

Several  other  languages  are 
expected  to  be  added  this 
month,  including  Asian  lan¬ 
guages  such  as  Laotian,  Thai 
and  Tibetan.  In  late  April,  sup¬ 
port  is  expected  for  several 
Middle  Eastern  languages,  in¬ 
cluding  Arabic  and  Hebrew. 

But  the  test-bed  project  has 
some  critics,  including  Don 
Heath,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Internet  Society,  a  non¬ 
profit  group  in  Reston,  Va.,  that 
serves  as  the  “organization 
home”  for  the  Internet  Engi¬ 
neering  Task  Force  (IETF)  and 
the  Internet  Architecture 
Board.  The  IETF  and  other 
standards  bodies  are  working 
to  develop  global  standards  for 
registering  multilingual  do¬ 
main  names  in  an  attempt  to 
help  promote  the  use  of  the  In¬ 
ternet  around  the  world,  and 


Domain  Name  Registration 
Gets  64  More  Languages 
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Vinton  Cerf  senior  vice 
president  for  Internet  architec¬ 
ture  and  technology  at  World¬ 
Com  Inc.,  said  that  going  after 
commercial  technology  like 
the  CIA  did  with  In-QTel 
could  benefit  the  NSA  in  a  tac¬ 
tical  sense. 

“For  much  of  its  history,  the 
agency  has  developed  its  own 
technology,”  said  Cerf  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Information  Technology 
Advisory  Committee.  “But  per¬ 
haps  now  it  needs  to  try  to  take 
more  advantage  of  off-the- 
shelf  technology,  if  only  to  un¬ 
derstand  better  what  its  adver¬ 
saries  are  using.” 

Meanwhile,  the  NSA  held  its 
first  job  fair  Feb.  24  at  its  Fort 
Meade  headquarters.  It  wants 
to  hire  600  workers  with  expe¬ 
rience  or  education  in  comput¬ 
er  science,  mathematics,  engi¬ 
neering  and  other  technical 
fields,  including  cryptanalysis 
and  intelligence  analysis. 

The  NSA  has  been  criticized 
in  the  past  for  hiring  former 
agency  insiders  for  key  posts 
instead  of  injecting  new,  Inter¬ 
net-enabled  blood  into  the  or¬ 
ganization.  I 


Heath  said  he  worries  that  con¬ 
ducting  the  test-bed  project 
ahead  of  agreed-upon  stan¬ 
dards  is  dangerous. 

“There  is  this  fear  it  could 
fragment  the  Internet,”  Heath 
said.  “If  it’s  done  properly, 
there  shouldn’t  be  any  con¬ 
cern.  It’s  just  that  we’re  not 
there  yet.” 

Heath  said  the  IETF  expects 
to  have  standards  in  place  by 
late  summer.  I 

I  Multilingual 
Internet 

i  The  spread  of  Internet 
I  domain  names  being  regis- 
\  tered  in  languages  other  than 
[  English  is  continuing,  as  more 
I  foreign  languages  are  being 
!  added  as  part  of  a  test-bed 
I  project. 

I  ■  Number  of  languages  avail¬ 
able  since  November  5, 
including  English 

■  Number  of  languages 

added  last  week:  64  , 

■  AddHional  languages 
expected  early  this  nKMith:  16 

■  Languages  due  late  this 
month  or  next  month:  9 


Find  out  about  the  best  strategies  and  sotutions 
to  build  your  business. 
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CRM  Vendor  Cuts 
6%  of  Workforce 


Aspect  Communications  Corp., 
which  makes  customer  relationship 
management  software  for  use  in 
building  Internet-based  portal  ap¬ 
plications,  last  week  announced  a 
layoff  of  160  employees  that  re¬ 
duces  its  workforce  by  6%.  San 
Jose-based  Aspect  said  the  cut¬ 
back  also  includes  the  closing  of 
some  facilities  and  will  result  in  a 
charge  of  $4  million  to  $6  million 
this  quarter. 

Gateway  to  Slash 
PC  ConfiguratHMis 

Executives  at  Gateway  Inc.  dis¬ 
closed  plans  to  simplify  the  strug¬ 
gling  computer  maker’s  PC  line  by 
sharply  paring  down  the  number  of 
configurations  it  offers.  Ted  Waitt, 
Gateway’s  chairman  and  CEO,  said 
the  company  is  looking  to  reduce 
the  number  of  PC  configurations 
available  from  approximately  23 
million  to  just  a  few  hundred.  The 
move  is  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to 
cut  costs  by  San  Diego-based  Gate¬ 
way,  which  is  trying  to  rebound 
from  a  S94.3  million  loss  in  last 
year’s  fourth  quarter. 

NEC,  Cray  Team  Up, 
End  Superfeud 

Supercomputer  maker  Cray  Inc. 
and  Japanese  rival  NEC  Corp.  have 
buried  the  hatchet  and  announced 
last  week  an  agreement  under 
which  Cray  will  sell  NEC’s  vector 
supercomputers  in  the  U.S.  The  two 
companies  will  ask  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  drop  massive  antidump¬ 
ing  duties  that  have  been  imposed 
against  those  machine  since  1997. 

Short  Takes 

Barcelona,  Spain- based  Internet 
portal  company  TERRA  LYCOS  SA 
has  hired  Stephen  J.  Killeen,  former 
president  and  CEO  of  Andover, 
Mass.-based  RAGING  BULL  INC.,  to 
lead  Terra  Lycos'  U.S.  division  in 

Waltham,  Mass _ Austin,  Texas- 

based  VIGNETTE  CORP.  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  suite  of  content 
management,  integration  and  analy¬ 
sis  applications  now  ships  with  sup¬ 
port  for  enterprise  Java  technology. 


NEWSINDUSTRY 


IBM,  Sun  in  Skirmish 
Over  Server  Status 

Claims  of  domination  muddling  market 


BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 

N  A  BATTLE  for  bragging 
rights,  IBM  and  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.  have 
been  publicly  bumping 
heads  in  recent  weeks 
over  which  company  is  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  server  marketplace. 

The  dispute  became  even 
more  heated  two  weeks  ago 
when  Sun  claimed  in  a  press 
release  that  “Sun  blows  past 
IBM”  in  total  server  market 
revenue.  Sun  claimed  a  45% 
sales  growth  rate  last  year,  for 
the  U.S.  server  market  lead. 
IBM  quickly  fired  back  with  its 
own  figures,  claiming  that  it 
actually  led  the  worldwide 
server  market  in  revenue  and 
outsold  Sun  by  41%. 

Both  companies  quoted  new 
figures  from  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  Gartner  Group  Inc.’s 
Dataquest  unit,  but  neither 
provided  all  of  the  numbers  to 
tell  the  full  story. 

The  Story  Behind  the  Numbers 

The  Dataquest  figures 
showed  that  Sun  actually  did 
have  a  45%  growth  rate  from 
1999  to  2000  in  worldwide  serv¬ 
er  revenue  and  had  higher  U.S. 
market  server  revenue  than 
IBM  in  2000,  with  $4.78  billion 
in  sales,  compared  with  IBM’s 
$4.69  billion.  That  was  a  rever¬ 
sal  from  1999,  when  IBM  had 
$5.2  billion  in  U.S.  sales,  com¬ 
pared  with  Sun’s  $3.3  billion. 

But  IBM  actually  sold  more 
servers  in  the  U.S.  in  2000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figures,  with 
IBM  selling  239,612  servers  vs. 
Sun’s  139,243. 

On  a  worldwide  basis,  how¬ 
ever,  IBM  beat  Sun  in  both 


This  is  definitely 
a  very  heated 
battle  now. 

TONY  lAMS,  ANALYST. 

D.H.  BROWN  ASSOCIATES 


server  revenue  and  units  sold, 
with  $13.7  billion  in  sales  and  a 
25.5%  market  share,  compared 
with  Sun’s  $9.7  billion  in  sales 
and  18.1%  share. 

Sun  spokeswoman  Lisa  Gan- 
ier  acknowledged  that  two  Sun 
executives.  Chairman  and  CEO 
Scott  McNealy  and  President 
and  Chief  Operating  Officer 
Edward  Zander,  recently  made 
erroneous  claims  about  Sun’s 
worldwide  market  and  rev¬ 
enue  gains  without  having  all 
of  the  relevant  data. 

“They  were  just  overzealous 
in  their  statements”  two  weeks 
ago,  Ganier  said.  “They  just  got 
caught  up  in  the  moment.”  Mc- 


Analysts  say  revenue 
stream  needs  boost 


BY  LEE  COPELAND  GLADWIN 

DALLAS 

Some  leading  application  serv¬ 
er  vendors  offer  a  bevy  of  ap¬ 
plications  that  run  on  their 
platforms,  as  IBM  does  for  its 
WebSphere.  But  BEA  Systems 
Inc.  isn’t  developing  that  kind 
of  strategy  for  its  flagship 
WebLogic  appUcation  server. 

Instead,  the  San  Jose-based 
firm  wants  to  stick  to  its  serv¬ 
er-centric  strategy,  said  CEO 
Bill  Coleman  at  BEA’s  sixth  an¬ 
nual  user  conference  here  last 
week.  “The  strategy  of  trying 
to  do  applications  is  a  self- 
defeating  strategy,”  he  said. 

But  analysts  said  that  plan  di¬ 
minishes  the  firm’s  growth  out¬ 
look.  “At  this  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  BEA,  they  don’t  have 
the  mind  share  as  an  apph- 
cations  company,  and  spec¬ 
ifically,  they  don’t  have  the 
mind  share  as  a  commerce  com¬ 
pany,”  said  Larry  Perlstein,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  “They’re  going 
to  have  to  diversify  the  compa¬ 
ny  to  continue  the  growth  rate 
that  we’ve  seen.” 


Nealy  made  his  comments  dur¬ 
ing  several  TV  interviews, 
while  Zander  made  similar  re¬ 
marks  at  a  third-quarter  update 
two  weeks  ago,  Ganier  said. 

“IBM  does  have  revenue 
leadership  worldwide,  but  in 
this  space,  we’ve  tak¬ 
en  share  from  them,” 
she  said. 

IBM  spokesman 
Mike  Fay  said  his 
company  was  “very 
unhappy” about  Zan¬ 
der  claiming  that  Sun 
is  the  No.  1  server 
firm  on  the  planet. 

“We  are  40%  larger 
than  those  guys  [on 
a  worldwide  basis]. 

“It’s  not  even  close,”  he  said. 

“These  are  executives  of 
their  company,”  Fay  said.  “It’s 


On  Monday,  BEA  unveiled 
plans  to  merge  its  Web  and 
transaction  servers,  BEA  Web- 
Logic  and  BEA  Tuxedo,  in  the 
forthcoming  release  of  Web- 
Logic  Enterprise  6.0.  Combin¬ 
ing  the  two  products  will  help 
customers  build  applications 
for  diverse  computing  environ¬ 
ments,  company  officials  said. 
BEA  will  also  continue  to  ship 
Tuxedo  8.0. 

Focus  on  Revenue  Streams 

BEA  is  adding  a  new  product 
to  its  portfoUo  —  BEA  Cam¬ 
paign  Manager  for  WebLogic,  a 
customer  management  apphca- 
tion  slated  to  ship  next  month. 
BEA  also  offers  the  building 
blocks  for  e-conunerce  apphca- 
tions,  such  as  the  shopping  cart 
and  order  management  compo¬ 
nents,  in  its  WebLogic  Com¬ 
merce  Server.  But  BEA  has 
shied  away  from  developing 
full-blown  appUcations. 

“The  success  of  a  platform 
[such  as]  ours  or  Windows  is 
based  on  getting  all  the  appli¬ 
cation  vendors  to  run  on  you,” 
Coleman  added.  “And  unless 
you  can  do  all  the  applications 
in  the  world,  you’d  better  not 
compete  with  applications.” 

To  gain  support  from  appli¬ 
cation  vendors,  BEA  last  week 


not  like  some  PR  person  made 
a  mistake.” 

He  added  that  IBM  believes 
the  Dataquest  numbers  are 
actually  low  for  its  sales  and 
revenue. 

Analysts  say  the  rift  has 
deeper  roots.  Tony  lams,  an 
analyst  at  D.H.  Brown  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y., 
said  Sim  has  hurt  IBM  in  the 
commercial  server  market, 
where  Sun  has  momentum. 

Sun  has  made  progress  in 
recent  years  by  ad¬ 
ding  acquired  tech¬ 
nologies,  including 
dynamic  reconfigu¬ 
ration,  to  its  servers 
and  by  executing 
good  marketing,  lams 
said. 

“This  gave  them 
entrance  to  accounts 
that  they  never  had 
access  to  before,  in¬ 
cluding  some  that 
were  very  dear  to  IBM,”  he 
said.  “This  is  definitely  a  very 
heated  battle  now.”  I 


said  it  has  inked  a  joint  sales, 
marketing  and  engineering 
deal  to  integrate  Austin,  Texas- 
based  Vignette  Corp.’s  content 
management  apphcations  with 
WebLogic. 

That  growth  could  be  im¬ 
portant.  For  the  most  recent 
quarter,  ended  Jan.  31,  BEA 
posted  net  earnings  of  $18.9 
million,  compared  with  a  loss 
of  $13.7  million  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  a  year  ago.  But  analysts 
said  BEA  needs  increased  rev¬ 
enue  streams  to  keep  its  stock 
from  declining  in  today’s  mar¬ 
ket  conditions. 

Mark  Mulcahy,  an  analyst  at 
Pacific  Growth  Equities  Inc.  in 
San  Francisco,  mostly  blamed 
unsavory  market  conditions 
for  pulling  down  BEA’s  stock 
price  this  year.  But  he  added 
that  the  company’s  revenue 
outlook  didn’t  warrant  its  rela¬ 
tively  high  stock  price. 

“For  the  stock  to  maintain 
the  high  multiple  that  it  has, 
they’ll  have  to  increase  rev¬ 
enue  guidance,”  said  Mulcahy. 
“With  other  stocks  being  shot 
in  the  back  of  the  head,  even  at 
less  than  $40,  the  stock  is  too 
expensive.” 

BEA’s  stock  closed  near  $40 
per  share  in  the  middle  of  last 
week.^ 


BEA  Holds  Film  on  Senior-Centric  Strategy 


MCNEALYS  claims 
of  gains  are  hotly 
contested  by  IBM. 


I  Free  L/sivo/ Si/spects  A/ideo.  ~ 

|y^  For  in-depth  info  on  the  GXT  2U,  as  well  as  our  new  • 

I  .  Foundation*  integration  System,  register  at  our  web  site: 
J  You'll  also  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  movie, 

I . '  The  Usual  Suspects.  (Hurry,  supplies  are  limited.) 
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The  first  3  kVA  UPS 
to  occupy  just  2U  of  space. 


That's  him.  The  one  on  the  left  -  Liebert's  new  UPStation  GXT  2U.  What  makes  him  stand  out 
in  a  line-up?  It's  not  just  that  he's  a  3  kVA  UPS  that  occupies  only  2U  of  space.  What  sets  the 
GXT  2U  apart  from  other  UPSs  is  its  true  on-line  technology. 

Why  shoubi  the  GXT  2U's  on-line  technology  be  your  UPS  topology  of  choice?  According  to  research  done  by  : 
Venture  Development  Corporation  and  published  by  CMP  Media  Inc,  "On-line  UPSs  are  capable  of  operating , 
from  weak  and  unstable  power  sources;  are  the  most  reliable  of  the  three  topologies  (off-line,  line 
interactive,  and  on-line);  and  provide  the  cleanest  voltage  to  tht  load." 

On-Rne  topology  is  essential  for  continuous  availability,  and  only  Liebert  has  it  in  the  2U  size. 

Besides  the  <Mi-line  technology,  we  also  packed  internal  batteries  into  the  2U  frame  -  and  gave  you  the  option 
to  add  extended  battery  runtime  as  well.  Small  on  size  but  large  on  performance,  the  GXT  2U  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  competition.  Available  from  700  VA  to  3  kVA  in  rack  mount  or  tower  models  with  up  to 
12  minutes  of  built-in  battery  runtime.  Visit  our  web  site  for  complete  specs  on  all  our  GXT  2U  models. 

Liebert  is  the  best  single  source  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  critical  system  protection. 


®  2001  Liebert  CocporatHm.  AJI  rights  reseiveci  threnghout  the  vnorW.  Specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice.  All  names  referred  to  are  trademarks  or 
registered  trademarks  of  their  * 
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Securing  Privacy 


WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  you  ask  the  CIO  at  the  U.S. 

State  Department,  the  chief  privacy  officer  at  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  and  a  room  full  of  security  ex¬ 
perts,  lawyers  and  thought  leaders  to  talk  about 
privacy?  You  get  a  roller-coaster  ride  through  one 
of  the  fastest-moving  emotional  landscapes  in  e-commerce  today.  You 


get  a  bit  dizzy  from  the  sheer  number 
of  political,  legal,  moral  and  cultural 
issues  that  go  whizzing  by.  And  you 
end  up  landing  right  at  the  heart  of  the 
complex  human  relationship  with  in¬ 
formation  technology. 

At  least  that’s  what  it  felt  like  by  the 
end  of  an  evening  last  week  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  I  heard  various  experts 
discussing  “Privacy  and  the  Geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  Mind”  at  a  small  gathering 
hosted  by  Guardent  Inc.,  an  informa¬ 
tion  security  consultancy  in  Waltham, 

Mass.  With  more  than  20  privacy  bills 
pending  at  the  federal  level  and  another  300  or  so 
brewing  in  state  legislatures,  the  buzz  around  pri¬ 
vacy  is  bound  to  be  deafening  this  year.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  questions  coming  your  way? 

Now,  some  people  will  tell  you  that  privacy  is 
not  really  an  IT  issue.  Ignore  them.  Privacy  is  so 
inextricably  linked  to  infosecurity,  there’s  no 
sense  in  talking  about  one  without  the  other.  As 
the  ultimate  defenders  of  the  data,  and  as  the 
builders  of  security  systems,  IT  managers  should 
be  central  to  the  crafting  of  privacy/security  poli¬ 
cies  at  their  companies.  But  that’s  rarely  the  case. 
Zoe  Strickland,  CPO  at  the  Postal  Service,  says 


very  few  companies  have  anyone 
serving  as  a  “focal  point  for  privacy 
and  security.”  That  missing  connec¬ 
tion  means  many  companies  end  up 
with  no  privacy  policies,  no  plans  to 
implement  one  and  no  protective  cov¬ 
er  when  sensitive  customer  informa¬ 
tion  is  hacked,  stolen  or  compromised 
and  the  bad  publicity  begins. 

Whatever  privacy  laws  are  passed 
this  year,  it’s  unlikely  anyone  can  turn 
back  the  tide  of  data  collection  and 
data  sharing.  It’s  also  a  tricky  business 
making  value  judgments  about  exactly 
what  needs  protecting,  since  one  person’s  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy  is  another’s  idea  of  a  swell  service. 

So  where  can  an  IT  leader  make  a  difference? 
For  starters,  get  the  conversation  going  with  the 
business  side  about  how  to  build  trusted,  secure 
relationships  with  customers,  clients  or  whoever 
matters  most  to  your  business.  Make  sure  you’re 
building  choice  into  IT  systems,  so  users  regain  a 
sense  of  control  over  their  own  data.  Find  ways  to 
assure  the  integrity  and  accuracy  of  the  data  un¬ 
der  your  protection. 

Take  your  seat  on  this  roller  coaster  and  hang 
on  tight.  I 


MARYFRAN  JOHNSON  iS 

editor  In  chief  of  Comput- 
erworld.  You  can  contact 
her  at  maryf  ran  Johnson® 
computerworid.com. 


‘Dot-Bomb’  Stuff 
Could  Be  Another 
Firm’s  Treasure 

IT  WASN’T  SUPPOSED  to  be  like  this. 
The  Internet  dreams  were  real,  es¬ 
pecially  for  San  Francisco-based 
StockPower  Inc.  It  was  going  to  stream¬ 
line  employee  stock  purchase  plans  by 
using  the  Internet.  It  had  even  lined  up 
customers  such  as  Home  Depot  before  closing 
shop  in  October. 

Instead,  everything  the  company  owned  or 
leased  went  on  the  block. 

StockPower  was  one  of  more  than  130  dot-coms 
to  go  bust  last  year,  and  if  what  Stefanie 
Schwaderer  said  at  a  recent  auction  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  any  indication, 
there  will  be  many  more 
closures.  “We  did  about  40 
of  these  dot-com  auctions 
last  year,”  says  Schwaderer 
of  Cowan  Alexander,  the 
auctioneers.  “Right  now, 
we’re  doing  two  a  week.” 

More  than  300  people 
piled  into  a  hotel  in  San 
Francisco’s  Chinatown  to 
see  what  bargains  the  dot¬ 
com  flameouts  might  offer. 

How  about  a  600-MHz 
Compaq  DeskPro  PHI  with 
512MB  of  RAM  and  a  10GB  hard  drive?  It  will  cost 
you  $625.  Want  an  NEC  Vista  Scan  7000 17-in. 
monitor?  You  can  buy  14  of  them  for  $150  apiece. 

These  auctions  —  and  those  online  —  are 
where  the  rubber  meets  the  balance  sheet,  erasing 
millions  of  dollars  in  venture  capital  investment. 
At  StockPower’s  auction,  Comdisco  Ventures,  the 
company  that  leased  equipment  to  StockPower, 
was  trying  to  recoup  some  of  its  money. 

An  auction  of  a  defunct  dot-com’s  stuff  is  also  a 
place  that  IT  buyers  should  visit  before  approving 
any  purchase  order.  It  quickly  becomes  apparent 
that  anyone  willing  to  pay  full  price  for  IT  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  mentally  challenged. 

These  auctions  aren’t  just  for  consumers. 
Christopher  B.  Dolan,  head  of  The  Dolan  Law 
Firm  in  San  Francisco,  said  he  was  shopping  for 
his  17-person  firm. 

“This  is  what  happens  as  a  result  of  all  the  ex¬ 
cess,  the  poor  business  planning  of  these  dot¬ 
coms,”  Dolan  said,  pointing  to  a  picture  of  a  Dell 
17-in.  flat-screen  monitor  that  was  up  for  bid. 

Dolan  saw  deeper  meaning,  noting  that  each 
piece  of  equipment  represents  a  person  without  a 
job  and  a  loss  for  stockholders.  “What  were  the 
dot-coms  and  their  investors  thinking?” 

And  if  you  thought  this  auction  was  only  for 
small  companies,  how  about  a  Sun  Enterprise 
4500  server  with  dual  400-MHz  processors?  The 
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HOW  DO  YOU  SPELL  RELIABILITY?  FIVE  NINES.  For  a  server  operating  system,  the 


five  nines  are  a  measure  of  reliability  that  translates  into  just  over  five  minutes  of  server 

downtime  per  year*  For  your  company,  that  means  servers  are  up  and  running  when 

people  need  them.  Of  course,  rumors  of  this  99.999%  uptime  usually  start  under  ideal  lab 

conditions.  But  where  are  these  five  nines  when  your  company  needs  them?  Well,  if 

you’re  using  the  Microsoft®  Windows®  2000  Server  platform,  they’re  closer  than  you  think. 

99.999%.  AS  CLOSE  TO  PERFECT  AS  YOU 

CAN  GET  WITHOUT  BREAKING  SOME  LAW  OF  NATURE. 

Of  course,  a  server  OS  alone  doesn’t  get  you  five  nines,  which  is  why  we’ve  teamed  up  with  industry¬ 
leading  system  providers  to  ensure  that  the  right  combinations  of  people,  process  and  technology  are 

utilized.  Today  Starbucks,  FreeMarkets  and  MortgageRamp,  an  affiliate  of  GMAC  Commercial  Mortgage, 

are  using  Windows  2000  Server- based  systems  designed  to  deliver  99.999%  service  availability. 

Obviously,  not  all  installations  are  required  to  perform  at  this  level,  but  one  thing  is  for  sure:  The  Windows 

2000  Server  family  is  the  most  reliable  set  of  server  operating  systems  Microsoft  has  ever  produced. 


*TM»  level  of  availabUKy  Is  dependent  on  many  factors  outside  of  the  operating  system.  Including  other  hardware  and  software  technototfes.  mlsslorxrttlcal  operational  processes  and  professional  services. 


THESE  INDUSTRY  LEADERS  ARE  READY  TO  HELP  YOU  ACHIEVE  FIVE  NINES. 

Windows  2000  Datacenter  Server  is  the  new  server  OS  for  business  solutions  that  demand 

the  highest  degree  of  scalability  and  availability.  Windows  2000  Datacenter  Server  delivers 
large  memory  support,  stability  and  support  for  up  to  32  processors.  This  makes  it  the  best 
platform  for  building  and  deploying  large,  centralized  database  and  data-store  back-end 
solutions  for  line-of-business  applications,  dot-coms  and  hosts  (ASPs  &  ISPs).  And  with  support  for  4-node 
clustering,  it  can  dynamically  scale  out  as  your  needs  demand  it.  Windows  2000  Datacenter  Server  maximizes 
uptime  through  system  architecture  improvements,  along  with  fault-tolerant  and  redundant  system  services. 

WINDOWS*  2000  DATACENTER  SERVER. 

DESIGNED  TO  DELIVER  THE  HIGHEST  LEVELS  OF  SCALE  AND  AVAILABILITY. 

Of  course,  achieving  99.999%  reliability  is  not  just  a  function  of  deploying  a  rock-solid  server  OS,  but  also  requires 
the  right  combination  of  people,  process  and  technology.  Which  is  why  we  have  teamed  up  with  industry-leading 
system  providers  to  create  the  Windows  Datacenter  Program  and  the  stringent  Datacenter  Hardware  Compatibility 
Test.  These  programs  ensure  that  systems  are  certified  and  that  you  have  24  x  7  access  to  specifically  trained 
support  professionals.  Plus  you  get  the  choice  of  working  with  14  Inter-based  high-end  OEM  system  suppliers 
offering  best-of-breed  solutions.  What’s  more,  Windows  2000  Datacenter  Server  gives  organizations  a 
powerful  and  scalable  alternative  to  more  expensive  proprietary  solutions. 
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WINDOWS*  2000  ADVANCED  SERVER.  BUILT  FOR  E-COMMERCE  AND  LINE-OF- 


BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS.  This  is  the  next  version  of  Windows  NT®  Server,  Enterprise  Edition. 
It’s  the  OS  for  e-commerce  and  LOB  applications  like  messaging,  databases  and  customer  relationship 
management.  Windows  2000  Advanced  Server  provides  clustering,  failover  and  load  balancing  support. 
It  can  also  utilize  more  powerful  hardware  with  up  to  eight  processors  and  8  GB  of  memory.  Windows  2000 
Advanced  Server  is  designed  for  Internet  servers  and  business-critical  applications  for  which  scalability 
and  high  availability  demands  are  most  critical.  This  operating  system  contains  all  of  the  features  and 
functionality  of  the  standard  version  of  Windows  2000  Server,  plus  additional  features  for  organizations 
that  require  higher  levels  of  scalability,  reliability  and  availability. 

WINDOWS  2000  SERVER.  IDEAL  FOR  ENTRY-LEVEL  SOLUTIONS.  HELPING  MAXIMIZE 
UPTIME  AND  MINIMIZE  NETWORK  INTERRUPTIONS.  Windows  2000  Server,  the  next  version  of 
Windows  NT®  Server  4.0,  is  the  multipurpose  network  operating  system  perfectly  suited  for  file,  print,  intranet 
and  infrastructure  servers.  This  entry-level  server  operating  system  introduces  major  advances  in  reliability  and 
performance  with  support  for  as  many  as  four  processors  and  up  to  4  GB  of  memory.  The  improved  reliability  of 
Windows  2000  Server  is  helping  companies  maximize  uptime  and  minimize  end-user  interruptions.  With  system 
architecture  improvements  for  higher  server  uptime  plus  online  configuration  and  maintenance  capabilities,  Windows 
2000  Server  will  help  your  organization  to  meet  the  demands  of  today’s  digital  economy.  Overall,  Windows  2000  Server 
will  help  increase  efficiency  and  productivity  across  your  entire  organization. 


indaiws20oo 

Advanced  Server 


THE  WINDOWS®  2000  SERVER  FAMILY 

GIVES  YOU  THE  FLEXIBILITY  TO  WORK  WITH  INDUSTRY-LEADING 
HARDWARE,  SOFTWARE  AND  CONSULTING  PARTNERS. 
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winning  bid;  $19,500.  (A  new  one  costs  as  much  as 
$50,000.)  There  were  eight  Sun  17-in.  monitors 
that  would  set  you  back  $25  to  $50  each,  less  than 
1  the  price  of  a  Friday  night  beer  blast. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  savings  that  such 
auctions  can  offer  IT  buyers,  the  undertone  is 
ominous:  There  are  simply  tons  of  equipment  to 
'  sell,  equipment  now  competing  with  new  stuff 
made  by  brand-name  companies.  Prices  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  fall  as  more  products,  such  as  a  Cisco 
Catalyst  4000  switch  (winning  bid:  $5,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  $7,500  on  the  Web),  find  new  owners. 

The  dot-com  downfall  means  more  auctions 
and  more  layoffs,  but  for  IT  buyers,  it  should 
mean  discounted  prices  for  a  long  time.  I 

JOHN  GANTZ 

As  Computing 
Eras  Change, 

So  Do  Skills 

IN  1964,  IBM  ANNOUNCED  the  IBM 
360  family  of  computers,  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  invention  of  the  transistor 
i  about  eight  years  earlier.  This  was  the 
I  first  time  computers  of  different  sizes 
I  could  use  the  same  operating  system. 

1  Other  companies  followed  suit.  Venture  invest- 
I  ments  in  business  computing  boomed.  IPOs 
I  peaked  in  1969,  followed  by  two  years  of  a  com- 
I  puter  stock  crash  and  shakeout.  After  the  shake- 
:  out,  there  was  more  than  a  decade  of  sustained 
i  growth  in  business  computer  shipments.  The 
1  number  of  computer  users  swelled  to  100,000. 

In  1977,  Apple  and  Radio  Shack  introduced  PCs, 
j  made  possible  by  the  microprocessor,  which  was 
I  invented  six  years  earlier.  Other  companies  soon 

followed.  Venture  invest¬ 
ments  and  IPOs  picked  up 
until  they  peaked  in  1982. 
Overheated,  PC  stocks 
crashed  in  1983,  followed 
by  a  year  and  a  half  of 
shakeout.  After  that:  more 
than  a  decade  of  sustained 
growth  in  PC  shipments. 
The  number  of  computer 
users  swelled  to  more 
than  100  million. 

In  1994,  the  creation  of 
the  browser  let  anyone 
with  a  connection  to  the  Internet  communicate 
over  the  World  Wide  Web,  which  had  been  un¬ 
leashed  three  years  earlier.  Companies  formed  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Venture  investments  and 
IPOs  picked  up  until  they  peaked  in  1999,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  crash  and  shakeout  in  2000  and  —  so 
far  —  2001.  The  number  of  Web  users  will  hit  1 
billion  this  decade. 

Get  the  picture?  In  every  major  computing  era 
—  first  the  mainframe,  then  the  PC,  now  the  Web 
—  there’s  a  significant  technology  invention,  a 
burst  of  investment  followed  by  a  shakeout,  then 
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a  period  of  sustained  growth. 

This,  at  least,  is  my  theory  of  computing  eras. 
One  corollary  to  this  theory  is  that  the  roles  and 
career  success  factors  of  IT  professionals  change 
radically  with  each  era,  which  is  why  I’m  subject¬ 
ing  you  to  this  history  lesson. 

The  two  key  characteristics  of  this  upcoming 
era  of  computing  will  be  ubiquity  and  mobility. 
Within  four  years,  there  will  be  twice  as  many 
mobile  phones  and  Internet  appliances  accessing 
the  Web  as  PCs,  according  to  IDC’s  model  of  In¬ 
ternet  usage.  Within  10  years,  billions  of  addition¬ 
al  devices  —  from  toys  to  wearable  computers, 
automobiles  and  household  appliances  —  will 
probably  also  tie  into  the  Web. 

So  the  IT  professional’s  job  will  morph  once 
again,  from  the  care  and  feeding  of  computers  in 
the  mainframe  era  and  the  delivery  of  applica¬ 
tions  and  services  to  end  users  in  the  PC  era  to 
traffic  management,  network  administration,  se¬ 
curity  and  service  brokering  in  the  Internet  era. 


Service  brokering  will  force  the  biggest  change 
among  IT  professionals.  While  some  will  work  in 
the  for-profit  firms  that  do  what  many  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  in  corporations  do  today  —  fix  computers 
and  install  and  maintain  enterprise  applications 
—  most  will  work  in  their  organizations’  business 
units.  They  will  become  akin  to  product  man¬ 
agers,  anticipating  the  information  services  that 
internal  and  external  customers  will  want  and  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  internal  and  external  resources  to 
deliver  them.  To  perform  these  functions,  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  will  require  new  skills  in  market  re¬ 
search,  negotiation  and  quality  assurance,  budget¬ 
ing,  project  and  service  management  and  even 
sales  and  marketing. 

Today’s  skills  won’t  be  outmoded  overnight. 

But  they  will  become  outmoded.  If  you’re  over  50, 
you  may  be  able  to  escape  into  retirement  before 
the  new  rules  take  effect.  If  you’re  under  40,  you’d 
better  have  a  personal  strategy  for  ongoing  career 
development.  I 
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n  Workers  Concerned  With  Job  Secnrity 


IT  WAS  INTERESTING 
that  the  Jan.  22  issue 
contained  one  article 
about  layoffs  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  to  force  fiercely  in¬ 
dependent  IT  workers  to 
consider  yielding  control 
of  their  environment  to  a 
group  [“Layoffs  Reignite 
Call  for  Unions,”  Page 
One]  and  another  about 
“How  to  Hire  an  H-IB” 
[Business].  In  this  em¬ 
ployment  environment, 
there  is  no  question  that 
every  H-IB  hire  will  dis¬ 
place  an  American  or,  at  a 
minimmn,  reduce  in¬ 
comes.  Why  don’t  we  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  actual  pur¬ 
pose  of  H-IB  visas  is  to 
improve  the  bottom  line 
by  reducing  labor  costs?  I 
wonder  what  the  rhetoric 
and  article  selection 
would  be  like  if  H-lBs 
were  being  imported  to 
be  trade  journalists? 

Herb  Tucker 
Price  Services  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va. 

HE  REAL  ISSUE  is 
job  security.  It 
seems  no  matter 
how  many  technological 
leaps  corporations  make, 
they  still  think  of  work¬ 
ers  as  disposable  parts. 
When  IT  workers  are 
afraid  to  speak  out  on 
workplace  issues  and  see 
their  co-workers  laid  off 
while  CEOs  still  get  their 


salaries,  perks  and  stock 
options,  they  will  be  dri¬ 
ven  to  unions.  In  the  dot¬ 
com  world,  unions  won’t 
have  to  negotiate  salary 
and  benefits,  because 
both  are  already  good. 
Instead,  they  will  negoti¬ 
ate  job  security,  and  if  a 
layoff  is  needed,  they 
will  negotiate  how  it’s 
done.  IT  workers  are 
skilled  and  intelligent, 
not  disposable.  They 
think  through  problems 
and  are  thinking  about 
job  security. 

Paul  Smith 
Andalusia,  Pa. 

Yes.  there  is  a 

place  for  unions 
in  the  high-tech 
world.  Why?  Because  in 
numbers  and  unity,  there 
is  strength.  Because 
many  managers  play  fast 
and  loose  with  their  hir¬ 
ing  and  firing  policies. 
Because  unions  would 
force  managers  to  make 
staffing  decisions  in  a 
much  more  logical  fash¬ 
ion.  Because  unioniza¬ 
tion  would  result  in 
much  better  training  of 
engineers  and  IT  profes¬ 
sionals.  Because  union¬ 
ization  would  help  curb 
the  intimidation  of  tech¬ 
nology  workers  into 
working  excessive 
unpaid  overtime.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  organized  labor 


is  the  only  force  that  can 
force  such  an  issue. 

Michael  A.  Rinaldi 

Whippany,  N.J. 


Screen  Before  Hiring 

The  most  telling 

point  in  the  article 
“FBI  Spy  Case 
Highlights  Insider 
Threat  to  Corporate 
Data”  [Computerworld.- 
com,  Feb.  21]  was  FBI  Di¬ 
rector  Louis  Freeh’s  last 
comment,  “But  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  what  we 
rely  upon  is  honest  peo¬ 
ple.”  No  matter  what 
safety  devices  are  in 
place,  if  someone  is  will¬ 
ing  to  either  steal  or  oth¬ 
erwise  misuse  informa¬ 
tion,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  done  until  at  least 
some  amount  of  damage 
has  occurred.  All  of  this 
argues  for  better  policies 
for  interviewing  and 
checking  references.  Past 
that,  the  best  that  sys¬ 
tems  can  do  is  to  catch 
the  problem  early. 

Loren  L.  Berg 
Senior  vice  president 
Aman  Collection  Service  Inc. 
McKinney.  Texas 
lorenlb@swbell.net 


Facing  Facts 

N  “Legacy  Microsoft 
Desktops  Now  Have 
Directory  Client” 

[  Computerworld.com, 
Feb.  20],  you  state,  “To 


date.  Active  Directory 
clients  only  existed  for 
Windows  2000  Profes¬ 
sional.”  This  is  incorrect. 

In  fact,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  article,  you 
note  that  “the  Windows 
95  and  98  client  exten¬ 
sions  are  being  distrib¬ 
uted  on  the  Windows 
2000  CD-ROM,”  which 
has  been  available  for  a 
year  now.  In  following 
the  link  provided  in  the 
article,  I  find  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  itself  states  that 
the  Windows  9x  client 
has  been  previously  re¬ 
leased;  the  only  new 
code  is  the  NT  4.0  client. 
Erik  J.  Sawyer 
Systems  consultant 
Logical 

Bloomington,  III. 
Erik.Sawyer@US.Logical.com 
Editor’s  note:  The  reader  is 
correct,  and  the  story  has 
been  updated  to  reflect 
this,  under  the  new  head¬ 
line  “Limited  Active  Di¬ 
rectory  Client  Available 
for  NT  Desktops.” 

More  Letters,  page  27 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity 
and  clarity.  They  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Jamie  Eckle,  letters 
editor.  Computerworld,  PO  Box 
9171. 500  Old  Connecticut  Path. 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Fax:  (508)  879-4843.  Internet: 
letters@computerworld.com. 
Include  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  immediate  verification. 
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ARNOLD  URKEN 

Technology 
Alone  Can’t  Fix 
Voting  Problems 

The  2000  PRESIDENTIAL  election 
has  created  a  virtual  gold  rush 
among  major  hardware  and 
software  manufacturers  —  not  to  mention  re¬ 
search  institutions  —  to  create  “the  next  best 
thing”  in  voting  technology.  In  fact,  it  resembles 
the  early  days  of  nuclear  fission,  when  everybody 
was  lining  up  to  embrace  the  technology  before 
anyone  stopped  to  experiment  or  think  about  the 
risks  involved.  But  a  closer  look  at  the  new  voting 

systems  under  considera¬ 
tion  finds  that  they  may 
severely  limit  the  security 
of  our  election  system  and 
the  social  standards  under 
which  we  elect  our  public 
officials. 

Web-based  and  ATM- 
like  software  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  solutions.  Web-based 
technology  has  been  used 
for  corporate  and  univer¬ 
sity  elections,  while 
ATM-like  systems  have 
been  used  in  Brazil.  These 
technologies  will  compete  to  meet  the  new  stan¬ 
dards  being  developed  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

National  standards  would  be  an  improvement 
over  the  decentralized,  patchwork  regulations  that 
brought  us  the  Pahn  Beach  County  punch-card 
disaster.  But  there’s  a  danger  that  the  standards 
won’t  be  set  high  enough  to  deliver  trustworthy 
security  that  enables  citizens  to  have  their  votes 
treated  with  the  same  respect  we  expect  when  we 
deposit  money  in  a  bank. 

Security  is  the  basic  limiting  factor  controlling 
the  social  functionality  of  a  voting  system.  Right 
now,  browser-based  and  ATM  technologies  don’t 
allow  citizens  to  actively  audit  their  votes  as  they 
would  their  bank  accounts.  Security  experts 
maintain  that  banking  transactions  themselves 
aren’t  sufficiently  trustworthy.  So  voting  systems 
can’t  simply  borrow  existing  e-commerce  tech¬ 
nology  to  become  sufficiently  trustworthy. 

The  risks  of  Web  and  ATM  voting  must  be  clar¬ 
ified  by  conducting  experiments  that  allow  us  to 
learn  from  mistakes  and  design  for  error,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  management  of  any  emerging  systems. 

For  example,  adding  digital  signatures  to 
Web  transactions  is  desirable,  but  will  it  protect 
against  cyberattacks  on  the  transmission  of  votes 
across  the  Internet?  The  TCP/IP  communica¬ 
tions  protocol  provides  error  detection  and  cor¬ 
rection  mechanisms,  but  it’s  not  clear  whether  it 
can  withstand  a  massive  attack.  Similarly,  with 
ATM  or  Web  technology,  how  can  you  verify 
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that  the  person  voting  is  the  actual  voter? 

The  promise  of  new  voting  technologies  will 
give  voters  greater  control  over  how  they  express 
their  preferences.  But  there  are  many  social  is¬ 
sues  that  must  be  explored  before  creating  a  new 
voting  technology.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  build 
new  voting  machines  just  because  it’s  possible. 
Public  funds  should  not  be  risked  on  a  product 
that  can’t  prove  itself  in  the  marketplace. 

Certainly,  we  must  do  something  about  the 
technological  breakdowns  that  occurred  in 
November.  But  these  problems  aren’t  new. 

What  we  also  need  is  a  better  way  to  manage 
elections,  regardless  of  the  technology  that’s 
used.  If  the  counting  of  paper  ballots  is  managed 
properly,  the  results  can  be  trustworthy. 

Getting  instant  voting  results  may  be  socially 
beneficial  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
necessary  and  worth  the  cost.  But  haste  will  make 
waste  if  we  don’t  design  voting  technology  to 
meet  our  social  and  security  standards.  > 


BILL  LABERIS 

Mainframe 
Thinking  Draws 
Life  From  Internet 


The  MAINFRAME,  whose  demise 
has  been  regularly  exaggerated 
during  the  past  two  decades,  has 
gotten  a  shot  of  adrenaline  from  the  reliability  and 
uptime  requirements  of  the  e-business  phenome¬ 
non.  Nothing  runs  as  well  or  as  expensively  as  a 
mainframe,  and  no  other  system  environment  can 
boast  of  40  years  spent  de¬ 
veloping  disciplined  man¬ 
agement  practices. 

But  it’s  not  so  much  a 
resurgence  in  buying  and 
using  mainframes  that’s  at 
issue  today.  Cutter  Con¬ 
sortium  says  only  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  112  companies  it 
surveyed  have  at  least  50% 
of  their  critical  applica¬ 
tions  running  on  main¬ 
frames,  and  that  percent¬ 
age  of  applications  contin¬ 
ues  to  decline. 

Rather,  there’s  a  resur¬ 
gence  in  mainframe-style  thinking,  manifested  by 
the  drive  to  consolidate  legions  of  servers  that 
have  sprung  up  throughout  companies  in  recent 
years.  That  is,  IT  and  the  entire  organization 
today  can  visualize  the  benefits  of  a  more  central¬ 
ized  data  center  approach  to  server  management, 
apart  from  the  decentralized  IT  modus  operand! 
that  exists  in  many  places. 

Server  consolidation  isn’t  new  thinking,  and  in 
some  ways,  it’s  deja  vu  all  over  again  (with  apolo¬ 
gies  to  Yogi  Berra).  The  difference  today  is  that  a 
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series  of  factors  are  conspiring  to  make  server 
consolidation  a  more  prudent  course  of  action 
now  than  ever  before. 

For  starters,  users  in  the  e-business  environ¬ 
ment  demand  service  levels  that  are  very  difficult 
to  attain  with  far-flung  networks  of  independent¬ 
ly  managed  servers.  Whereas  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  annoying,  at  worst,  for  an  e-mail  server  to  go 
down,  today,  an  e-mail  system  may  be  tied  into 
customer  service  and  response  systems,  making 
e-mail  a  business-critical  application. 

Many  project-specific  departmental  servers 
have  limited  potential  to  scale,  usually  resulting 
in  the  proliferation  of  more  servers  to  meet 
increasing  usage  demands.  This  has  made  for  a 
very  complex  and  messy  systems  administration 
chore,  one  that’s  also  extremely  labor-intensive. 

Perhaps  most  critical,  the  wild  growth  in  project 
and  appUcation-specific  servers  has  fostered  an  IT 
infrastructiure  that’s  linked  to  problem  resolution 
and  not  to  shifting  business  conditions.  In  other 
words,  the  serverfest  of  the  past  10  years  is  no 
longer  in  step  with  e-business  requirements  of 
flexible,  scalable,  efficient  systems  development. 

Server  consolidation  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
reintroducing  the  mainframe  or  some  other  big 
box.  It  can  mean  consolidating  common  applica¬ 
tion  processors  and  the  way  they’re  managed.  It 
can  mean  simply  placing  all  servers  in  one  area 
for  more  efficient  management.  Or  it  can  mean 
replacing  smaller  servers  with  a  bigger  one. 

Whatever  the  approach,  a  properly  hatched 
server  consolidation  can  yield  more  than  just 
garden-variety  benefits.  The  enterprise  can  make 
better  use  of  its  most  precious  resource,  namely 
skilled  IT  labor,  by  focusing  on  fewer  servers  to 
deploy  and  maintain.  Consolidation  can  mean  far 
simpler  administration  and  management,  usually 
with  a  smaller  number  of  more  powerful  tools. 
These  factors  should  translate  into  lower  total 
cost  of  ownership.  The  greatest  benefits  are  im¬ 
proved  service  levels  in  terms  of  reliability,  uni¬ 
form  backup  and  restoration  and  better  response 
times,  all  of  which  are  e-business  hallmarks. 

Of  course,  it’s  not  all  roses.  There  are  many 
vendors  offering  comprehensive  consolidation 
services,  and  sorting  through  them  is  a  night¬ 
mare.  Cost/benefit  analysis  is  proving  difficult, 
too,  because  it’s  difficult  to  get  a  handle  on  what 
the  real  IT  costs  are.  Measuring  the  costs  of  in¬ 
tangibles  such  as  downtime  is  particularly  com¬ 
plex.  Last  fall,  Microsoft  added  to  this  vendor 
stew  with  its  introduction  of  Datacenter  Server, 
the  highest-level  Windows  operating  system  sold 
only  through  certified  resellers.  With  very  few 
certified  applications  available.  Datacenter  hasn’t 
made  major  inroads  into  the  enterprise  yet.  But  it 
has  many  IT  managers  circling  in  a  holding  pat¬ 
tern  on  consolidation  as  they  wait  to  see  what 
kind  of  broader  industry  support  it  engenders. 
Unisys  is  already  building  a  significant  consoli¬ 
dation  services  business  involving  Datacenter. 

So  while  the  mainframe  may  continue  its  long, 
slow  journey  into  the  night,  long  live  mainframe 
thinking.  But  be  aware  that  consolidation  is  a  long 
process,  so  it  makes  sense  to  begin  thinking  about 
and  planning  for  it  to  happen.  > 
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DAN  COHEN  AND 
GERALD  PULVERMACHER 

Making  a  Case 
For  Today’s 
FT  Leaders 

Many  articles  about  e-lead¬ 
ership  imply  that  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  leader  is  required 
to  handle  a  faster-moving,  more  complex 
cyberworld.  But  is  this  really  the  case? 

Has  the  e  in  electronic  been  confused  with  the  e 
in  entrepreneurial?  Based 
on  our  experience  with 
multinational  and  dot-com 
clients,  we’ve  found  that 
most  of  the  ingredients  for 
effective  leadership  today 
are  virtually  identical  to 
those  that  have  existed  for 
decades.  Leadership  today 
isn’t  different;  it’s  simply 
more  important  than  be¬ 
fore,  particularly  in  IT 
organizations. 

Even  though  IT  leaders 
are  rarely  thrust  into  the 
spotlight,  they  have  more  influence  today  on  their 
organizations’  destinies  because  virtually  every 
employee  function,  business  transaction  and  cus¬ 
tomer  interface  now  involves  an  IT  component. 
Strong  IT  leadership  is  also  critical  because  tech¬ 
nology  specialists  are  the  most  mobile  and  highly 
sought-after  professionals  in  our  economy.  Attract¬ 
ing  and  retaining  them  requires  leaders  who  are 
accessible,  customer-centric  and  communicative. 
For  instance,  one  successful  CIO  regularly  in¬ 
vites  small  groups  of  em¬ 
ployees  to  off-site  lunches. 
There,  he  articulates  how 
IT  supports  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  mission,  acknowl¬ 
edges  outstanding  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  listens 
to  individuals’  thoughts 
and  concerns. 

Despite  leadership’s 
growing  importance,  the 
vast  majority  of  today’s 
companies  don’t  have  the 
IT  leadership  they  so  ur¬ 
gently  need.  Why?  To  be 
effective,  today’s  IT  leaders  must  be  able  to  think 
strategically  and  technically  —  defining  and  artic¬ 
ulating  to  others  their  departments’  relevance  to 
their  companies’  missions.  They  must  also  be 
able  to  act  collaboratively,  as  opposed  to  auto¬ 
cratically,  in  order  to  garner  the  support  of  other 
executives. 

We  often  hear  complaints  that  IT  leaders  oper¬ 
ate  in  functional  silos  where  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand  the  business’s  relationship  to  customers,  nor 
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do  they  show  a  zeal  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
internal  operating  units.  In  other  words,  IT  execu¬ 
tives  are  frequently  more  concerned  with  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  latest  technology  than  with  whether  it 
can  add  value  to  the  company  and  its  customers. 

We  also  hear  laments  from  end  users  who  allege 
that  IT  departments  often  act  swiftly  to  introduce 
new  technologies  but  then  depart  just  as  swiftly, 
without  sticking  around  to  see  if  they  actually  de¬ 
liver  benefits.  It  appears  that,  in  the  rush  to  keep 
pace  with  technology,  IT  leaders  are  prone  to  los¬ 
ing  sight  of  its  purpose. 

To  help  the  IT  leader  balance  the  constant  tug 
of  war  between  technical  excellence  and  strategic 
relevance,  he  must  be  included  as  a  vital  member 
of  the  executive  team  that  defines  the  company’s 
vision.  The  IT  leader  then  should  be  required  to 
translate  this  vision  to  his  staff,  explaining  how 
the  department  fits  into  the  organization’s  strate¬ 
gic  imperative  and  commitment  to  its  customers. 

IT  leaders  also  must  be  held  accountable  and  be 
measured  on  factors  such  as  employee  morale. 


customer  satisfaction,  employee  turnover  and  cost 
containment.  Through  active  communication,  col¬ 
laboration  and  a  variety  of  other  personal  leader¬ 
ship  skills,  they  can  create  a  customer-centric  cul¬ 
ture  within  their  departments  that’s  connected  to 
their  companies’  missions  and  driven  by  opera¬ 
tional  benefits,  not  by  the  technology  itself.  Suc¬ 
cess  shouldn’t  be  determined  by  how  the  CIO 
views  performance,  but  by  how  customers  view  it. 

Today’s  faster-paced  business  environment  re¬ 
quires  greater  flexibility  and  an  enhanced  capaci¬ 
ty  for  dealing  with  the  technical  and  organiza¬ 
tional  sides  of  business.  Therefore,  IT  leaders 
must  display  increasingly  higher  levels  of  behav¬ 
ioral  complexity.  They  must  be  strategic  and  tac¬ 
tical;  visionary  as  well  as  technical;  a  listener  in 
one  instance  and  a  motivator  in  the  next. 

Balancing  these  frequently  conflicting  dualities 
isn’t  easy,  but  IT  professionals  who  can  blend 
technical  aptitude  with  strategic  thinking  will 
likely  emerge  as  powerful  new  forces  in  the  New 
Economy  and  within  their  own  companies.  I 
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Training  Methods  Should  Reflect  Content 


As  MICHELLE  Bates 
Deakin  points  out 
in  “The  Failings  of 
Distance  Learning”  [Tech¬ 
nology,  Jan.  29],  distance 
learning  and  e-learning 
are  falling  short  of  expec¬ 
tations.  She  was  also  cor¬ 
rect  in  noting  that  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  training  is 
affected  by  student  disci¬ 
pline  and  learning  style. 
But  the  biggest  problem  I 
see  with  any  training  is 
mismatching  content 
with  delivery.  Here  are 
some  guidelines: 

■  If  practice  and  feed¬ 
back  are  important,  plan 
face-to-face  time.  Com¬ 
plex  labs  and  soft  skills 
like  handling  irate  cus¬ 
tomers  or  providing 
feedback  to  employees 
require  practice  and 
feedback  for  students. 
Classroom  training  is  a 
good  bet.  Mentoring  and 
tutoring  also  work  but 
are  less  efficient. 

■  If  knowing  complex  in¬ 
formation  is  important, 
plan  on  interaction.  This 
interaction  can  take  place 
in  the  classroom,  if  con¬ 
venient,  or  can  just  as  ef¬ 
fectively  happen  via  dis¬ 
tance  learning  (including 
conference  calls). 

■  If  participants  simply 
need  information  —  pro¬ 
cedures,  updated  techni¬ 
cal  information,  contact 


information,  facts  — 
consider  saving  their 
time  by  providing  them 
with  well-designed  in¬ 
formation. 

Terence  R.  Traut 
President 
Entelechy  Inc. 

Merrimack,  N.H. 


Recalling  ITs  Birth 

CONGRATULATIONS 
on  your  article  on 
Roddy  Osborn, 
Joe  Glickauf  and  com¬ 
puting  at  General  Elec¬ 
tric’s  Appliance  Park 
[“GE’s  Appliance  Park 
Still  an  IT  Innovator,” 
Cover  Story,  Jan.  29]. 

In  the  nearly  50  years 
since  Roddy  conceived 
the  idea  of  putting  a 
computer  to  work  in  the 
office,  this  is  the  first 
time  I’ve  seen  any  public 
recognition  for  him.  It’s 
long  overdue.  I  consider 
him  the  founder  of  mod¬ 
ern  office  procedures. 
John  K.  Swearingen 
Napa,  Calif. 

(Former  operations  manager, 
Major  Appliance  Computer 
Center) 


MOREONLINE 

John  Swearingen  reminisces  about 
the  beginnings  of  commercial  com¬ 
puting.  You  can  read  the  full  text  on 
our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/letters 


‘Firewalls  Free  Us’ 

IN  “UNIVERSITY  Com¬ 
puters  Remain  Hack¬ 
er  Havens”  [News, 
Feb.  12],  George  Strawn, 
executive  officer  of  the 
National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation’s  Computer,  In¬ 
formation  Science  and 
Engineering  Directorate, 
said  firewalls  “would 
pretty  much  kill”  inno¬ 
vation  at  research  uni¬ 
versities. 

I  assure  you,  firewalls 
don’t  kill  Lrmovation.  In 


fact,  the  firewall  at  the 
university  where  I  am 
systems  administrator 
frees  us  because  we  cre¬ 
ate  an  island  of  trust 
within  an  untrustworthy 
world.  I  can  create  a 
DMZ  with  minimal  fil¬ 
tering.  For  most  of  my 
users,  I  have  a  more  fil¬ 
tered  environment 
where  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Web  functions  can 
occur. 

Jeff  Silverman 

Seattle 

jeffs@commercialventvac.com 


Mama  Knows 

Rich  Ten¬ 
nant’s 
“5th  Wave” 


cartoon  of  Jan.  29 
[The  Back  Page] 
hit  me  square  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes. 
My  son  attends 
Worcester  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute, 
where  he  is  ma¬ 
joring  in  me¬ 
chanical  engi¬ 
neering  and  tin¬ 
kering  with  Lin¬ 
ux  on  his  com¬ 


puter.  I  can’t  tell 
you  how  often  1 
have  told  him, 

“Don’t  forget  to 
make  a  backup 
before  you  [fill  in  the 
blank]  on  your  comput¬ 
er.”  He  is  so  going  to 
tease  me  about  this. 


Dnve  cayefohy,  yemarter  ijour  lunch, 
and  alwags  maVw  a  backup  of  qour 
dixBctcarq  tnee  before  tnohfyiiW 
yoor  Viatd-disk  partitioh  tile.” 


Lynne  Tyler 

IS  manager 
Felton  Brush  Inc. 
Londonderry.  N.H. 
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HISTORY 

LESSONS 

Regardless  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  ongoing 
Microsoft  antitrust 
case,  it  could  be  years 
before  the  fallout  on 
the  technology  industry 
is  fully  realized.  But 
history  may  shed  some 
light  on  the  future.  After 
all,  had  it  not  been  for 
IBM’s  decades-long 
antitrust  battle,  Micro¬ 
soft  might  not  even 
be  around  today  to  de¬ 
fend  itself  against  the 
DOJ. » 30 


NOT  WRITTEN 
IN  STONE 

Last  fall.  Congress 
passed  a  bill  permitting 
electronic  signatures  on 
legal  documents.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  month, 
however,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and 
the  Department  of 
Commerce  plan  to  look 
into  some  consumer 
protection  issues,  which 
could  prompt  Congress 
to  amend  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  » 31 


POLITICS 
AS  USUAL? 

Despite  a  lot  of  high- 
profile  technology  talk, 
the  Clinton  admini¬ 
stration  left  the  White 
House  without  resolving 
some  serious  Web  legal 
crises,  writes  Eric  J. 
Sinrod.  Will  the  Bush 
crowd  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems?  » 31 


GET  YOUR 
MOTOR  RUNNING 

Bike  Week  is  rolling 
along  in  Daytona  Beach 
this  week.  And  as  hog 


riders  celebrate,  Harley- 
Davidson  CIO  Dave 
Storm  talks  about  what 
it’s  like  to  work  for  a 
company  that  has  cus¬ 
tomers  so  committed  to 
the  brand  that  they  tat¬ 
too  its  name  on  their 
bodies. » 32 


EXPENDABLE 

TECHNOLOGY? 

Have  computers  really 
improved  productivity 
and  driven  the  rising 
U.S.  economic  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  the  past  several 
years?  A  look  at  data 
from  the  banking  indus¬ 
try  raises  questions 
about  how  accurate  that 
popular  story  is,  writes 
Paul  A.  Strassmann. » 32 


FAILING  TO 
DELIVER 

Face  it  —  many  IT  boss¬ 
es  promise  a  lot  more 
than  they  can  deliver 
when  it  comes  to  salary, 
benefits  and  training. 
But  in  holding  a  man¬ 
ager  to  commitments 
made  during  the  inter¬ 
view  process,  it’s  critical 
that  workers  get  those 
commitments  in  writing 
from  the  start. » 36 


HEEDING  YOUR 
SIXTH  SENSE 


^  CANT  ESTIMATE, 
statistically  provabis 
the  payback  on 
a  systems  investment  is  going 


to  be,  i  wouldn’t  touch  it  with  a 


bargepole,  says  Christopher 
Horrocks,  Seiecterra's  CIO. 


READY  FOR 

WHAT’S  AHEAD? 


Six  Sigma  has  helped 
spread  the  quality  move¬ 
ment  from  manufactur¬ 
ing  centers  to  almost 
all  aspects  of  business, 
spanning  a  range  of  in¬ 
dustries.  The  program  is 
so  popular  at  companies 
like  GE  and  J.P.  Morgan 
that  it  seeps  into  just 
about  everything  their 
employees  do. » 38 


MORE 

Advice . 39 


MANY  ANALYSTS  ARE  CONVINCED  that  we’re  in  for  hard  eco¬ 
nomic  times.  IT  leaders  are  getting  ready,  poring  over 
their  budgets  to  see  where  they  can  save  bucks  and 
what  kind  of  returns  they  can  squeeze  out  of  their 
investments.  CIOs  like  Christopher 
Horrocks  at  business-to-business  mar¬ 
ketplace  Selecterra  have  some  ideas 
about  how  you  can  trim  while  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  damage. 


BUSINESS 

Is  History  Repeating  Itself 

With  Antitrust  Battle? 

As  Microsoft  defends  its  turf  IBM  closes 
the  final  chapter  on  its  own  legal  woes 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

MAGINE  A  high-tech 
company  so  powerful 
that  the  only  body  that 
could  rein  it  in  was  the 
U.S.  government. 

Federal  prosecutors  charged 
that  the  company  used  every 
trick  in  the  monopolist’s  hand¬ 
book  to  harm  competition: 
price  fixing,  preannouncing 
products  never  intended  to  see 
the  light  of  day,  preventing  its 
dominant  product  from  inter¬ 
facing  with  its  rivals’  gear. 

Sound  familiar? 

Not  so  fast.  Before  Microsoft 
Corp.  even  existed,  IBM  domi¬ 
nated  the  computer  business 
so  completely  that  the  only 
thing  that  could  blunt  its  force 
enough  to  open  markets  to 
competitors  was  a  set  of  re¬ 
strictions  stemming  from  a 
decades-long  antitrust  battle. 

Although  the  ma¬ 
jor  antitrust  law¬ 
suit  against  IBM, 
launched  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1969,  was 
dismissed  in  1981,  a 
consent  decree  hark¬ 
ing  back  to  1956  is 
still  partly  in  force. 

The  decree,  the  final 
piece  of  which  is  due 
to  expire  in  July,  lim¬ 
its  IBM’s  freedom  to  exploit  its 
dominance  of  the  server  mar¬ 
ket  (see  box). 

An  IBM  AS/400  spokesman 
who  asked  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous  said  the  consent  decree’s 
expiration  is  just  “business  as 
usual.”  It  has  no  impact  on  the 
company  or  its  customers,  he 
added. 

But  had  it  not  been  for  the 
consent  decree,  things  certain¬ 
ly  would  have  been  different, 
users  and  analysts  said. 

Imagine  a  world  in  which 
Bill  Gates  is  just  a  senior  soft¬ 
ware  programmer  and  Larry 
Ellison  a  motivational  speaker. 
In  fact,  there  would  be  no 
EMC  Corp.,  no  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.  and  no  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.  were  it  not  for  the  decree. 


said  Richard  DeLamarter,  an 
economist  who  worked  for 
eight  years  with  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  (DOJ)  on 
the  antitrust  case  against  IBM 
and  later  wrote  the  book  Big 
Blue:  IBM’s  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Power. 

Microsoft’s  ongoing  legal 
drama  has  eerily  replayed 
IBM’s,  said  DeLamarter.  Even 
some  of  the  principal  players 
have  reappeared,  including  at¬ 
torney  David  Boies,  who  once 
represented  IBM  but  is  now 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
working  for  the  prosecution. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome, 
the  Microsoft  suit,  like  the  IBM 
case,  has  “already  changed  the 
dynamics  of  the  industry,”  said 
DeLamarter. 

For  instance,  it  has  kept  Mi¬ 
crosoft  from  crushing  the  up¬ 
start  Linux  movement,  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  rivals  seem 
to  have  a  better  idea 
of  how  to  compete 
against  the  company, 
he  said.  Microsoft  re¬ 
fused  to  comment  for 
this  story. 

As  the  World  Turns 

The  world  has 
changed  quite  a  bit 
since  IBM  first  came 
under  attack.  The  mainframe 
has  become  a  diminishing 
force  in  the  industry  due  to 
flat  profits  and  ferocious  com¬ 
petition  from  high-powered, 
cheaper  Unix  boxes  from  Sun 
and  other  rivals. 

According  to  a  DOJ  filing  in 
1996,  “no  IBM  customer,  and 
very  few  of  IBM’s  competitors, 
voiced  concern  that  decree 
termination  would  enable  IBM 
to  exercise  any  significant  de¬ 
gree  of  market  power.  ...  In 
fact,  many  customers  felt  they 
had  leverage  over  IBM.” 

Nevertheless,  many  IBM 
users  said  the  consent  decree 
actually  benefited  them  by 
keeping  the  market  more  com¬ 
petitive.  IBM  even  allowed 
competitors  to  write  software 


for  its  crown  jewel,  the  S/390. 

“The  requirement  of  open 
interface  standards  allowed  the 
little  fish  to  swim  with  the  big 
guys  and  helped  a  lot  of  folks 
starting  in  their  garage  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  fertile  and  growing 
market,”  said  John  Conway, 
who  worked  for  IBM  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  and 
now  tests  real-time 
operating  systems  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  VenturCom 
Inc.  “In  retrospect,  I 
think  it  helped  every¬ 
one,  including  IBM.” 

Reflecting  this 
change,  in  January 
1996,  a  federal  judge 
opted  to  end  most  of 
the  consent  decree 
restrictions  on  nearly 
all  of  IBM’s  products  and  ser¬ 
vices.  “Sunset  provisions”  on 
the  S/390  mainframe  and 
AS/400  midrange  server  lines 
remained  in  effect  because  the 
judge  felt  IBM  still  had  consid¬ 
erable  control  in  those  markets. 

But  the  last  pieces  of  the 
decree  affecting  the  AS/400 
expired  last  summer.  All  that’s 
left  are  restrictions  on  the 
S/390,  and  those  are  set  to 
expire  in  July. 

“I’m  not  sure  what  impact  it 
will  have.  . . .  My  guess  is  that 
will  be  minimal,  if  at  all,”  said 
Charley  Massoglia,  president 
of  Common,  a  Chicago-based 
independent  AS/400  users 
group.  When  the  consent  de¬ 
cree  was  agreed  upon,  IBM 
owned  90%  of  the  market; 
that’s  certainly  not  the  case 
anymore,  he  said. 

“I  don’t  think  IBM  will  now 
be  a  threat.  Right  now,  the 
Department  of  Justice  thinks 
Microsoft  is,”  said  Massoglia. 
“I  don’t  see  it  becoming  an  is¬ 
sue  with  IBM  in  the  future.” 

Sam  Albert,  founder  of  Sam 
Albert  Associates,  a  Scarsdale, 
N.Y.-based  IT  industry  consul¬ 
tancy,  agreed.  Despite  whether 
remnants  of  the  decree  are 
in  place,  IBM  is  largely  free 
to  pursue  its  strategies,  which 
tend  to  involve  e-business  and 
are  heavily  skewed  to  services, 
he  said. 

“I  don’t  think  the  formal 


ending  of  the  1956  consent  de¬ 
cree  will  have  very  much 
meaning,  since  much  of  the  de¬ 
cree  applied  to  a  different  in¬ 
formation  age  and  landscape,” 
Albert  said. 

Monopolies  in  the  high-tech 
trade  and  its  predecessor,  the 
tabulating  machine  industry, 
are  nothing  new. 

In  1914,  before  the 
birth  of  IBM,  Big  Blue 
foimder  Thomas  Wat¬ 
son  was  indicted, 
tried  and  convicted 
on  charges  of  an¬ 
titrust  behavior  while 
working  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register 
Co.  (NCR). 

Watson,  then  head 
of  sales  at  NCR,  pro¬ 
claimed  his  inno¬ 
cence  but  was  found  guilty  and 
fired.  In  1915,  the  conviction 
was  set  aside  and  the  matter 
settled  with  a  consent  decree 
in  which  NCR  agreed  to  not 
engage  in  unfair  behavior. 

But  by  that  time,  Watson  had 
gone  on  to  join  Computer-Tab- 
ulating-Recording  Co.  (later  to 
become  International  Business 
Machines),  which  replicated 
many  of  NCR’s  techniques.  For 
instance,  IBM  would  only  lease 
machines,  not  sell  them,  pre¬ 
venting  customers  from  buy¬ 
ing  used  machines  from  one 
another,  rather  than  from  the 
company. 

In  1952,  the  DOT  claimed  that 
IBM,  then  under  the  steward- 
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ship  of  Watson’s  son,  Thomas 
Watson  Jr.,  held  a  monopoly  on 
tabulating  machines.  The  DOJ 
filed  suit  against  Big  Blue 
and  in  1956  made  it  sign  a  con¬ 
sent  decree  that,  among  other 
things,  forced  it  to  both  sell 
and  lease  its  machines. 

But  in  1969,  the  government 
launched  a  larger  suit  against 
IBM.  Despite  a  huge  court  tus¬ 
sle,  the  suit  was  finally  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  very  pro-big- 
business  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  in  1982.  But  it  had  planted 
the  seeds  of  IBM’s  decline. 

Under  Scrutiny 

According  to  DeLamarter, 
the  case  “absolutely”  led  to  the 
rise  of  Microsoft  and  the  PC. 
Big  Blue  certainly  had  the  cash 
to  buy  out  Microsoft  as  a  bud¬ 
ding  young  firm,  but  it  didn’t 
dare  to.  The  government  was 
watching  very  closely. 

“The  case  was  such  an  un¬ 
pleasant  experience  for  IBM,” 
said  DeLamarter.  “Once  they 
ducked  the  bullet,  they  didn’t 
want  to  do  anything  to  pro¬ 
voke  another  antitrust  suit. 
It’s  hard  to  believe  [that]  if 
there  weren’t  any  antitrust 
laws,  IBM  wouldn’t  have  taken 
care  of  Microsoft.” 

Microsoft’s  tussle  with  the 
federal  government  has  al¬ 
ready  done  the  company  some 
damage.  DeLamarter  predicts 
the  colossus  of  Redmond  will 
go  the  way  of  IBM. 

But  let  the  buyer  beware  in 
both  the  Microsoft  and  IBM 
cases,  he  warned. 

“I  wouldn’t  go  so  far  as  to  say 
IBM  has  no  power,”  said  DeLa¬ 
marter.  “Whether  the  consent 
decree  expires  or  not  is  not  so 
germane.  You  should  watch 
the  competition  and  listen  to 
the  competitors.”  I 


Reining  in  Big  Bine 

In  1956,  IBM  signed  a  consent  decree  to  prevent  it  from  unfairly 
stifling  competition.  Most  of  the  restrictions  have  either  become 
defunct,  as  IBM  lost  its  grip  on  certain  markets,  or  have  expired. 
The  final  restrictions,  governing  IBM’s  S/390,  are  due  to  expire 
/uly  2.  The  key  provistons  (rf  ths  decree  stated  that  IBM: 

►  Must  offer  computers  for  sale,  not  just  for  lease 

►Has  limits  on  repurchasing  its  own  machines 

►Couldn’t  force  customers  to  buy  services  exclusively  from 
IBM  , 

►  Had  to  provide  technical  manuals  to  those  who  bought  its  J 
equipment 

►Couldn’t  prohibit  customers  from  experimenting  with  its 
machines 

►  Couldn’t  make  the  purchase  of  one  machine  a  condition 
for  buying  another 


GATES:  Problems 
similar  to  IBM’s. 


WATSON:  Convicted 
of  antitrust  behav¬ 
ior  before  founding 
Big  Blue. 
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Ink  on  E-Sign  Still  Isn't  Diy;  Feds  to  Review  Process 


Consumer  protection 
just  one  issue  to  consider 
for  FTC,  Commerce  Dept 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 


sets  security  and  privacy  standards  that 
health  care  providers  will  have  to  com¬ 
ply  with  in  about  two  years. 

Health  care  officials  are  being  extra 
cautious  about  privacy  and  security  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  stakes:  Failure  to 
comply  with  HIPAA  could  result  in  jail 
terms  or  fines. 

“There  is  a  general  sense  that  pass¬ 


words  are  not  sufficient  for  applica¬ 
tions  on  an  open  network,”  said  Tom 
Hagan,  CIO  at  Personal  Path  Systems 
Inc.  in  Saddle  River,  N.J.  Personal  Path 
is  working  with  Plano,  Texas-based 
Entrust  Technologies  Inc.  to  install 
digital  signature  capabilities  at  some 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  Association 
insurers.  I 


E-Sign 


msm!  Puts  electronic  signa 
tures  on  par  with  written  ones. 


iw»i[;jiiK^I.egal  questions  remain 
;  about  the  definition  of  an  electronic 


kThis  isn’t  a 


closed  issued.  A  federal  review  is  in 
Iprogress. 


ERIC  J.  SINROD/E-LEGAL 

Looking  for  a 
Cyberlaw  Legacy 

IN  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THEIR  administration,  President 
Bill  Clinton  and  Vice  President  A1  Gore  issued  a  volumi¬ 
nous  report  touting  their  Internet-related  accomplish¬ 
ments.  While  some  of  these  achievements  are  truly 
deserving  of  recognition,  the  verdict  isn’t  so  favorable 
on  the  cyberlaw  front.  And  where  the  Bush  administration  will 
take  us  in  terms  of  cyberlaw  isn’t  clear. 


A  bill  that  would  place  electronic  signa¬ 
tures  on  a  level  legal  ground  with  writ¬ 
ten  ones  still  remains  a  work  in  pro¬ 
gress,  despite  becoming  law  in  October. 

The  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  re¬ 
cently  aimounced  plans  to  seek  public 
comment  on  some  of  the  consumer 
protection  provisions  in  the  legislation 
and  to  hold  a  workshop  on  the  issue 
April  3.  The  agencies  then  plan  to  re¬ 
port  their  findings  to  Congress,  which, 
in  turn,  could  decide  to  amend  the  law. 

The  act  allows  businesses  to  use 
electronic  signatures  in  consumer 
transactions,  provided  the  consumer 
“affirmatively  consents”  in  a  manner 
that  demonstrates  that  he  can  receive 
electronic  notices. 

The  fear  is  that  a  business  will  offer 
discounts  to  customers  who  agree  to 
receive  billing  and  other  notices  via 
e-mail.  Customers,  however,  may  agree 
to  those  provisions,  “even  when  they 
don’t  have  a  computer,  in  order  to  get  a 
transaction  at  a  reasonable  cost,”  said 
Margot  Saunders,  managing  attorney  at 
the  Washington  office  of  the  National 
Consumer  Law  Center. 

The  consumer  protection  provisions 
are  also  intended  to  provide  safeguards 
from  imscrupulous  business  practices, 
said  Saunders. 

These  issues  aside,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  suggest  that  companies  began 
stampeding  to  adopt  electronic  signa¬ 
tures  once  the  law  took  effect. 

“People  are  still  looking  at  it,  figuring 
out  what  their  real  options  are,”  said 
Jennifer  Blackmore,  an  analyst  at  IDC 
in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Analysts  said  companies  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  variety  of  issues,  such  as  the 
legal  impact  of  using  digital  signatures, 
and  customer  acceptance.  But  there  are 
clear  benefits,  such  as  speeding  up 
a  company’s  ability  to  cement  a  cus¬ 
tomer  contract,  particularly  in  financial 
online  transactions  that  now  require 
signed  documents. 

One  of  the  issues  affecting  corpo¬ 
rate  adoption  of  digital  signatures  is 
whether  signatures  are  actually  re¬ 
quired  on  some  transactions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Victor  Wheatman,  an  analyst 
at  Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

A  major  push  for  adoption  is  coming 
from  the  Health  Insurance  Portability 
and  Accountability  Act  (HIPAA),  which 


The  past  administration’s  mantra  on 
empowering  the  growth  of  e-commerce 
was  that  self-regulation  would  keep 
laws  from  impeding  that  growth.  Yet 
the  lack  of  rules  brought  uncertainty, 
friction,  disputes  and  litigation.  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  this  not  only  failed  to 
foster  growth,  but  it  also  left  the  follow¬ 
ing  trouble  spots  unresolved: 

Cybercrime:  Viruses  and  attacks 
are  now  re¬ 
ported  on  prac¬ 
tically  a  daily 
basis,  collec¬ 
tively  caus¬ 
ing  biUions  of 
dollars  of  dam¬ 
age.  While 
some  efforts 
have  been 
made  to  work 
with  other  na¬ 
tions  to  track 
down  cyber¬ 
crime  perpe¬ 
trators,  much 
more  needs  to 
be  done.  The 
Computer  Fraud  and  Abuse  Act  should 
be  amended  to  allow  prosecution  of 
crimes  where  less  than  $5,000  in  dam¬ 
ages  has  to  be  proved.  And  it  should 
make  it  easier  to  get  the  trap-and-trace 
orders  needed  to  track  down  cyber¬ 
criminals  and  to  allow  the  prosecution 
of  juveniles  under  federal  law  in  certain 
circumstances.  Congress  has  consid¬ 
ered  these  ideas,  but  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  must  provide  leadership  to 
move  them  forward. 


Spam:  Neither  the  past  administra¬ 
tion  nor  Congress  provided  sufficient 
leadership  on  limiting  unsolicited  com¬ 
mercial  e-mail. 

Instead,  a  number  of  states  have 
started  passing  their  own  laws.  Yet,  this 
can’t  solve  the  problem  because  it’s 
nearly  impossible  to  tailor  Internet 
conduct  to  laws  that,  unlike  the  Inter¬ 
net,  differ  geographically. 

Tax:  Last  year’s  extension  of  the  In¬ 
ternet  Tax  Freedom  Act  continued  a 
moratorium  on  certain  Internet-related 
taxes  as  a  further  effort  to  foster  e-com¬ 
merce.  This,  despite  the  tremendous 


outcry  by  state  and  local  governments 
that  complained  they  were  losing  tax 
revenue  and  by  traditional  businesses 
that  complained  they  were  operating  at 
a  disadvantage  to  Web  businesses.  It 
will  be  up  to  the  new  administration  to 
deal  with  further  complaints,  although 
there  may  be  fewer  following  the  crash 
of  the  dot-coms. 

Antitrust:  The  past  administration 
was  active  on  the  antitrust  front,  at 
least  insofar  as  prosecuting  Microsoft 
for  alleged  violations.  The  convention¬ 
al  wisdom  is  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  President  Bush  may  be 
more  willing  to  settle  under  terms  that 
are  less  onerous  to  Microsoft  and  may 
generally  take  a  light  hand  when  it 
comes  to  antitrust  enforcement. 

It  isn’t  at  all  clear  what  other  type  of 
leadership  the  current  administration 
will  take  elsewhere  on  cyberlaw.  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  hasn’t  spoken  out  much  on 
cyberlaw  issues.  However,  his  adminis¬ 
tration  must  demonstrate  leadership  to 
help  map  out  the  Internet  rules  of 
the  road,  many  of  which  have  yet  to  be 
defined. 

These  rules  must  be  carefully  crafted 
in  appropriate  areas  and  in  a  way  that 
affords  legal  protection  while  support¬ 
ing  technological  advances  and  growth 
—  and  that  leadership  must  come  from 
the  top. ► 


The  Best  Instructors  and 
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Northeast  Training  Group,  Inc.'s  mission  is  to  be  the 

premier  solution  provider  to  the  productivity  problems  that  keep 
Information  Technology  Managers  awake  at  night. 

•  Over  200  Instructors 

•  Technical  skills  training-most  hardware  &  software 

•  Business  Systems  Analyst  Curriculum 

•  Management  Training 

•  Soft  skills  specific  to  IT 

We'd  like  to  get  to  know  you  and  we'd  like  you  to  get  to  know  us. 
Call  or  email  Sue  Goldberg  or  visit  our  web  site. 

PHONE:  617.469.5557 
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Riders  on  the  Storm 


PAUL  A.  STRASSMANN 

Debunking  Dogma 


Since  last  Friday,  some 
500,000  motorcycle  enthusi¬ 
asts  have  been  convening  in 
Daytona  Beach,  Ra.,  for  the 
60th  annual  Bike  Week  Festival 
{www.bikeweek.com).  Billed  as 
the  “world's  largest  motorcycle 
event,”  its  most  prominent  par¬ 
ticipants  are  Harley-Davidson 
owners. 

Computerworld spoke  to 
Dave  Storm  (that’s  "Thunder¬ 
storm”  to  anyone  who’s  been 
on  a  cross-country  “posse 
ride”  with  him),  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  planning  and  in¬ 
formation  services  at 
Harley-Davidson  Inc.  ^ 
in  Milwaukee,  about  how 
IT  will  contribute  to  the 
party  in  Florida  and 
what  it’s  like  to  work 
in  IT  at  a  company 
whose  customers  have 
been  known  to  tattoo  its 
name  on  their  arms. 

Number  of  IT 
employees:  208 
nationwide,  plus  75 
in  the  dealer  systems  group  in 
Cleveland,  which  develops  and 
maintains  the  software  for 
Harley  dealerships 
Number  of  employees  (end 
users):  About  8,000  world¬ 
wide  (mainly  in  the  U.S.) 
Storm’s  tenure:  Since  1992 
How  does  IT  help  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  activities  at 
Bike  Week?  “We're  involved 
in  setting  up  the  registration 
system  and  creating  a  network 
at  Daytona.  We  also  have  peo¬ 
ple  from  our  dealer  systems 
group  who  help  out  at  the  local 
Harley  dealership  because  they 
do  a  lot  of  sales  that  week,  and 
the  [dealer  management]  sys¬ 
tem  can  overload  as  they  try  to 
process  that  many  people.  It’s 
a  huge  party,  with  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  town,  and  there’s  only 
one  dealer. 

“A  number  of  IS  people  work 
as  volunteers  at  the  rally,  on  the 
show  floor,  at  demonstration 
rides  and  in  the  hospitality 
room.  It’s  a  perk,  plus  it’s  a 
great  way  for  our  employees  to 
mix  with  our  customers.” 

Major  long-term  initiatives: 
"Upgrades  and  improvements 
to  our  demand-chain  integration 
and  supply-chain  integration 
systems.  We’re  trying  to  get 
fairly  seamless  interaction  from 
the  customer  to  the  supplier,  so 
we  have  a  couple  of  projects  to 
integrate  the  two  systems." 


Training:  “It’s  really  up  to  the 
individual,  but  most  training  re¬ 
volves  around  newer  technolo¬ 
gies  -  Java  or  data  warehous¬ 
ing.  People  do  quite  a  bit  of 
training  here.” 

Employee  reviews:  A  “perfor¬ 
mance  effectiveness  process” 
that  entails  yearly  objectives- 
setting  and  quarterly  reviews, 
including  an  annual  compensa¬ 
tion  review 

Career  paths:  “We  have  a 
competency  matrix  and  well- 
thought-out  career  paths 
for  [each  group  in  IS].” 
Bonus  programs: 

A  companywide 
short-term  incentive 
program  based  on  fi¬ 
nancial  performance  and 
“some  other  strategic 
measures.” 

Dress  code:  “It’s 
very  casual.  We’re 
bikers.  There’s  no 
doubt  that  the  outfit 
of  choice  is  a  pair  of 
Harley-Davidson 
jeans  and  a  Harley  logo  shirt  or 
T-shirt.” 

No  leather?  “Very  few  people 
look  good  in  leather  pants.  I 
have  a  tailored  pair,  but  I  don’t 
wear  them  to  work.” 

Perks:  Employee  discount  on 
bikes  and  company  merchan¬ 
dise,  on-site  cafeteria  and  fit¬ 
ness  center  and  “a  very  strong 
culture  built  around  the  product. 
Employees  have  a  real  affinity 
for  the  product,  and  that  makes 
working  at  Harley  different.” 
How  many  staff  members 
ride?  “In  IS,  probably  about 
25%  of  people  ride.  We  have 
three  directors  [reporting  to 
me],  and  all  three  of  them  ride. 
We  last  conducted  a  survey 
about  four  years  ago,  and 
companywide  about  65%  of 
employees  were  riders.  Some 
come  to  work  all  year-round  on 
their  bikes . . .  with  a  sidecar, 
you  can  drive  through  the  snow 
...  but  that’s  just  a  couple  of 
crazy  engineers." 

Were  you  always  a  motor¬ 
cycle  enthusiast?  “No.  I  was 
a  consultant  with  Andersen  be¬ 
fore  I  came  here,  and  I  would 
never  have  owned  a  Harley. 

Now  I  have  two  bikes:  a  '94 
Wide  Glide  and  a  2001  Softail 
Deuce.  Two  of  my  children  have 
licenses,  and  I’ve  met  some 
very  good  people  on  the  road.” 

-  Leslie  Goff 
{lgoff§ix.nelcom.com) 


What  K's  Like 
To  Work  at... 


HE  ASSERTION  THAT  computers  improve  productivity 
is  generally  accepted  as  economic  dogma  and  is  reflect¬ 
ed  in  government,  industry  and  media  pronounce¬ 
ments.  Computerization  has  been  credited  as  a  princi¬ 
pal  cause  of  rising  U.S.  prosperity,  the  source  of  low 


inflation  and  the  engine  that  drives  favorable 
stock  market  performance. 

But  the  problem  with  such  claims  is  that 
there’s  very  little  hard  data  to  conclusively  sup¬ 
port  them.  Admirers  of  computerization  rely 
primarily  on  anecdotal  case  studies  as  evidence 
of  astounding  productivity  gains.  But  such  sto¬ 
ries  rarely  hold  up  as  independently  verifiable 
proof.  Such  claims  are  almost  always  authored 
by  public  relations  departments  of  vendors, 
consultants  or  firms  boasting  about  their  high- 
tech  prowess  based  on  well-written  anecdotes. 

Some  academics  have  generated  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  studies  trying  to  show  that  spending  on 
computers  has  been  extremely  profitable.  But 
the  studies  are  flawed  because  they  base  their 
findings  on  questionable  government  statistics 
[Business  Opinion,  Jan.  8]  and  rely  on  arcane 
econometric  formulas. 

Published  financial  statements 
from  commercial  banks  offer  per¬ 
haps  the  best  data  for  tracking  re¬ 
cent  changes  in  productivity.  Only 
banking  firms  publish  detailed 
data  about  overhead  costs,  pay¬ 
rolls,  employment  and  equipment 
purchases.  Banks  are  also  unique 
in  that  their  statistics  reflect  their 
total  economic  value  added.  Be¬ 
cause  of  tight  regulatory  controls, 
their  reporting  practices  are  more 
uniform  than  those  in  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Banks  also  spend  the  most 
of  any  industry  on  computers  per 
employee:  more  than  20%  to  30% 
of  payroll.  Such  high  spending 
rates  should  give  computers  every 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  im¬ 
proved  productivity  results,  since 
increased  computerization  would 
figure  as  a  critical  influence  in  op¬ 
erating  results.  And  showing  such 
a  favorable  impact  of  computeri¬ 
zation  on  productivity  may  indi¬ 
cate  that  IT  could  be  profitable 
for  other  industries. 

To  find  out  if  banking  produc¬ 
tivity  has  made  recent  gains,  I  collected  finan¬ 
cial  statistics  for  497  U.S.  commercial  banks.  I 
excluded  36  that  had  drastically  reduced  em¬ 
ployees  through  mergers,  leaving  461  firms 
employing  more  than  1.2  million  people. 

The  principal  indicator  that  would  signal 


productivity  gains  would  be  the  ratio  of  staff 
payroll  to  revenue.  Effective  IT  would  make  it 
possible  to  generate  more  revenue  for  the  same 
amount  of  payroll  dollars.  A  decline  in  this  ratio 
would  confirm  the  widely  believed  assumption 
that  capital  spending  on  computers  is  always 
more  profitable  than  paying  staff.  But  the  ratio 
didn’t  decline  —  in  fact,  it  showed  a  slight  in¬ 
crease,  from  19.9%  in  1995  to  20.1%  in  1999. 

Then  there’s  the  ratio  of  noninterest  costs  to 
revenue,  which  reflects  the  banks’  median  over¬ 
head  cost  ratio  —  the  sum  of  administrative, 
data  processing  and  managerial  expenses  — 
divided  by  total  revenue  from  fees  and  interest. 
After  a  decline  from  1995  through  1997  (39.1%  to 
37.2%),  it  rose  to  38.3%  in  1999,  showing  only  an 
unimpressive  improvement  over  five  years. 

The  ratio  of  equipment  cost  to  staff  payroll 

(down  from  16.3%  in  1995  to  15.9%  in 
1999)  represents  only  an  approxi¬ 
mation  of  IT  hardware  spending. 
This  indicates  that  banks  continued 
to  spend  heavily  on  computer 
equipment  and  suggests  that  poli¬ 
cies  of  devoting  exceptionally  high 
levels  of  capital  investment  on 
hardware  were  necessary. 

This  confirms  that  the  much- 
debated  “computer  paradox”  that 
MIT  professor  Robert  Solow  wrote 
in  1987  (“You  see  computers  every¬ 
where  except  in  the  economic 
statistics.”)  hasn’t  been  banished. 
None  of  that  should  be  discourag¬ 
ing,  since  there  are  quite  a  few 
banks  that  deliver  staff  payroll-to- 
revenue  improvements  materially 
better  than  the  median  values. 

Some  93  banks  delivered  better  than 
10%  improvements  in  that  ratio.  The 
extent  to  which  such  superior  per¬ 
formance  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  computers  can  be  understood 
only  by  studying  the  quality  of  lead¬ 
ership,  especially  in  cases  where 
superior  management  —  and  not 
technology  —  made  the  difference. 

Be  very  skeptical  of  general  pronouncements 
about  universal  benefits  of  computerization.  > 


Strassmann  (paul@strassmann.com)  updates  his 
studies  about  information  productivity,  begun  in 
1982,  as  new  data  becomes  available. 
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lOs  haven’t  bee 
jt  many  are  prej 
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DRROCKS,  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
itplace  Selecterra,  warns,  “If  you  can’t 
t  the  payback  on  a  systems  investment 
Quidn't  touch  it  with  a  barge  pole.” 


BUSINESSIT  LEADERSHIP 


Last  year,  the  bubble  burst  for  many  dot¬ 
coms  when  they  learned  that  profits  really 
do  matter  after  all.  Now,  weak  spots  are 
showing  up  in  a  much  broader  swath  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  and  IT  executives  are  com¬ 
ing  under  increased  pressure  to  cut  costs  and  speed 
up  the  delivery  of  revenue-enhancing  technologies. 

Even  CIOs  operating  under  generous  budgets  set 
last  year  when  the  economy  was  robust  say  they’re 
reprioritizing  projects  and  looking  for  ways  to  trim 
operating  expenses. 

But  several  senior  IT  managers  interviewed  by 
Computerworld  who  have  seen  the  budget  ax  before 
say  they’re  shrugging  off  renewed  pressure  to  meet 
short-term  financial  goals.  Some  even  say  the  pressure 
is  a  good  thing.  “It  makes  people  rethink  and  rescale 
what  it  is  they  want  to  do,”  says  Allan  Ditchfield,  an  in¬ 
dependent  IT  consultant  in  Marion,  Mass.,  and  former 
CIO  at  The  Progressive  Corp.  in  Mayfield,  Ohio. 

Pressure  on  companies  to  improve  short-term  fi¬ 
nancial  performance  often  leads  them  to  avoid  long¬ 
term  “big-bang”  projects  —  such  as  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  rollouts  —  that  have  high  failure 
rates,  Ditchfield  says.  “A  project  squeeze  helps  you 
keep  focused  on  what’s  real  and  what’s  desirable,”  he 
explains. 

Projects  that  will  receive  funding  priority  in  the 
coming  months  include  those  with  a  high  likelihood 
of  making  quick  improvements  to  a  company’s  bot¬ 
tom  line,  says  Thornton  May,  chief  awareness  officer 
at  Guardent  Inc.,  an  information  security  consultancy 
in  Waltham,  Mass. 

“There’s  a  flight  to  quality,”  May  says.  “The  econo¬ 
my  is  slowing  down,  and  there’s  the  sensitivity  that 
you  have  to  spend  smart.” 

Christopher  Horrocks,  a  vice  president  and  CIO 
at  Selecterra,  an  online  business-to-business  market¬ 
place  in  Chicago,  says  CEOs  are  right  to  demand  that 
IT  projects  meet  clear  financial  goals. 

“If  you  can’t  estimate,  with  some  statistically  prov¬ 
able  likelihood,  what  the  payback  on  a  systems  invest¬ 
ment  is  going  to  be,  I  wouldn’t  touch  it  with  a  barge 
pole,”  says  Horrocks,  who  has  advised  more  than  200 
corporations  as  a  consultant. 

In  his  view,  Horrocks  says,  public  companies  should 
be  required  to  report  major  systems  changes  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  “A  company 
tends  to  be  very  exposed  during  that  period  —  rather 
like  a  soft-shelled  crab,”  he  says.  Such  a  public  report¬ 
ing  rule  would  encourage  greater  involvement  among 
senior  management  in  IT  planning,  he  explains. 

Mix  It  Up 

Honorio  Padron,  president  and  CEO  of  Exelon 
Business  Services  Co.  in  Chicago,  says  it’s  important 
“to  have  a  mixed  bag  of  IT  projects  in  the  hopper  — 
things  that  will  produce  quick  returns  on  investment, 
and  also  projects  that  will  deliver  the  long-term  re¬ 
sults  you  need.”  Exelon  Business  Services  provides 
support  to  the  business  units  of  Chicago-based  elec¬ 
tric  utility  firm  Exelon  Corp.  Padron,  a  former  CIO  at 
Dallas-based  CompUSA  Inc.  and  Miami-based  Burger 
King  Corp.,  says  the  prioritization  of  investments  that 
goes  on  in  every  budgeting  cycle  should  include  a 
hard  look  at  systems  that  could  be  eliminated. 

Panasonic  Industrial  Co.’s  Japanese  parentage 
(Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Co.)  brings  with  it  a 
slightly  longer-term  view  than  that  of  most  U.S.  com¬ 
panies,  says  Bob  Schwartz,  president  of  Panasonic 
g  Management  Information  Technology  Services  Co.  in 
2  Secaucus,  N.J.  For  example,  Panasonic  will  approve  IT 
“  projects  with  returns  as  far  as  three  years  from  their 
2  implementation  dates,  he  says,  whereas  U.S.  compa- 


A  project  squeeze  helps 
you  keep  focused  on  what’s 
real  and  what’s  desirable. 

ALLAN  DITCHFIELD.  FORMER  CIO, 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CORP. 

nies  typically  look  for  a  return  within  18  to  24  months. 

Sometimes  IT  projects  are  just  deemed  necessary. 
Some  IT  infrastructure  upgrades  and  enterprise  ap¬ 
plications  have  been  undertaken  without  “rigorous 
analysis  for  return,  but  rather  to  position  the  company 
for  the  e-world,”  says  Schwartz. 

For  example,  he  notes,  Panasonic  underwent  a 
major  overhaul  of  its  network  infrastructure  when  it 
migrated  from  an  SNA-based  network  to  an  IP-based 
system. 

“The  investments  were  approved  based  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  merits  and  the  capability  improvements  they 
would  bring  rather  than  by  a  classic  [return-on-invest- 
ment]  assessment,”  he  says. 

Tricks  of  the  Trade 

IT  planning  and  budgeting  holds  a  number  of  pit- 
falls  —  for  IT  managers  and  general  managers  alike, 
Ditchfield  says. 

“Some  companies  have  blinders  on.  They  ask  what 
it’s  going  to  cost  to  have  this  done,  but  nobody  asks 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  operate  it,”  he  says.  “The  CIO 
has  to  have  an  understanding  with  the  user  counter¬ 
parts  that  this  thing  ain’t  coming  just  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  cost.” 

Ditchfield  also  cautions  IT  managers  to  recognize 
that  financial  pressures  demand  that  they  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  political  as  well  as  fiscal  matters. 

“The  CIO  may  think  he  or  she  is  doing  a  great  job, 
but  there’s  this  seething  resentment  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  because  you’re  spending  money  like  hell  and 


Hnding  the  Fat 

Although  it  isn't  clear  whether  the  U.S.  is  heading  for  a  reces¬ 
sion.  many  IT  executives  say  they’re  always  under  pressure  to 
cut  costs.  For  Honorio  Padron,  president  and  CEO  of  Exelon 
Business  Services,  the  place  to  start  is  in  “O&M”  - 
operations  and  maintenance,  or  recurring  IT  costs. 

“People  always  focus  on  the  project  side  because  it’s  easy 
to  cut  projects,"  says  Padron.  “The  executive  committee  fo¬ 
cuses  on  projects.  When  do  they  talk  about  cost  per  MIPS  or 
how  many  servers  you  have?  Nobody  really  understands  that 
side  except  the  IT  group." 

Padron  says  CIOs  should  consider  outsourcing  functions 
handled  in-house,  such  as  network  management  and 
telecommunications  support,  and  “in-source"  activities  that 
were  previously  outsourced,  such  as  application  development. 
He  says  server  consolidations  are  likely  to  save  money. 

In  addition,  Padron  advises  “locking  down"  desktop  sys¬ 
tems  so  users  can’t  install  their  own  software.  “That’s  a  slam 
dunk,"  he  says.  “It  can  reduce  support  costs  40%." 

Senior  managers  should  also  take  a  tough  stand  against 
the  proliferation  of  pagers,  personal  digital  assistants 
(PDA),  laptops  and  other  mobile  devices,  says  Padron. 
“The  need  for  mobile  computing  is  totally  exaggerated,  and  it’s 
out  of  control  right  now."  he  says.  “I’ve  seen  staff  waste  hours 


they  are  firing  people  out  the  door,”  he  says. 

Another  political  hurdle  for  IT  leaders,  says 
Schwartz,  is  that  the  financial  justification  for  an  IT 
project  often  requires  business  process  improve¬ 
ments  that  aren’t  under  the  direct  control  of  IT  man¬ 
agers.  They  must  insist  on  the  early  and  active  in¬ 
volvement  of  business  unit  managers,  who  must 
“clearly  articulate  what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish 
and  what  benefits  they  expect  to  see,”  he  says. 

Now  isn’t  the  time  to  cut  IT  spending,  even  if  your 
company  is  retrenching  overall.  May  says.  “Smart 
companies  are  viewing  this  time  as  an  opportunity  to 
gain  a  march  on  their  competitors,”  he  says. 

That’s  a  view  shared  by  Mercer  Management  Con¬ 
sulting  Inc.  in  New  York.  In  a  recent  analysis  of  the 
actions  taken  by  800  companies  during  the  last  re¬ 
cession  a  decade  ago,  Mercer  found  that  most  firms 
that  employed  a  “circle-the-wagons”  approach  and 
cut  costs  broadly  and  deeply  before  the  recession 
were  left  financially  crippled  for  years  after  the  re¬ 
cession  ended. 

“The  collapse  of  the  dot-coms  has  caused  managers 
at  incumbent  firms  to  relax,”  according  to  the  Mercer 
report.  “Instead,  these  managers  should  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  temporary  availability  of  talent  and  other 
resources  to  digitize  —  but  only  in  the  cause  of  solv¬ 
ing  their  most  pressing  business  issues.” 

Apparently,  many  are  heeding  that  advice.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  of  large  companies  that  was  released 
by  Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gartner  Group  Inc.  last 
month,  65%  of  510  CIOs  polled  are  planning  to  in¬ 
crease  IT  spending  this  year.  Of  those,  the  average  in¬ 
crease  reported  was  13%. 

And  in  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  Boston-based 
AMR  Research  Inc.,  87  of  100  CIOs  polled  said  they 
plan  to  sustain  or  increase  e-business  investments  this 
year.  In  its  survey  of  financial  services,  retail,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  utility  companies,  AMR  found  that  the 
rate  of  IT  spending  growth  —  but  not  total  spending 
—  is  declining. 

These  days,  the  efficiencies  and  innovations  that 
technology  can  bring  to  businesses  are  too  vital  to  al¬ 
low  a  slowing  economy  to  derail  pressing  projects, 
says  AMR  CEO  Tony  Friscia.  “Even  in  a  down  econo¬ 
my,  e-business  is  not  a  spectator  sport,”  he  says.  I 


trying  to  figure  out  an  executive’s  PDA  problem,  and  you  may 
have  five  executives  all  with  different  models.” 

IT  spending  at  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  in  Newark.  N.J.  -  now  at  $1.1  billion  -  will  be  “flat  to 
slightly  down”  this  year,  or  off  by  as  much  as  3%.  says  Vice 
President  and  CIO  William  D.  Friel.  Some  savings  will  come 
from  replacing  expensive  U.S.  consultants  with  IT  work¬ 
ers  at  Prudential’s  new  development  center  in  Ireland. 

Opened  last  year,  it  employs  118  people  and  is  expected  to 
save  the  company  $20  million  to  $25  million  annually  once 
it’s  fully  staffed  at  335  people,  he  says.  The  facility  was  set  up 
with  the  help  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Development  Agency  with 
an  investment  that  was  “not  that  significant,"  Friel  says. 

For  its  part,  Panasonic  Management  Information  Technolo¬ 
gy  Services  used  to  nab  consultants  and  temporary  employees 
from  about  30  sources,  according  to  President  Bob  Schwartz. 
Today,  all  of  his  requests  for  supplemental  staff  flow  through  a 
single  company,  Princeton,  N.J.-based  JobReq.com  Inc.  Now 
in  its  first  year  of  use.  JobReq’s  online  staffing  tool  will  pare  6% 
to  7%  off  his  $11  million  consulting  budget,  says  Schwartz. 

Christopher  Horrocks,  a  vice  president  and  CIO  at  Selecter¬ 
ra,  says  one  way  to  cut  costs  is  to  get  them  into  some¬ 
body  else’s  budget.  For  example,  end  users  at  Selecterra 
generate  their  own  reports  with  a  user-friendly  report  writer. 

Says  Horrocks.  “If  I  built  up  a  large  IT  staff  to  do  those 
reports,  [users  would]  think  they  were  free." 

-  Gary  H.  Anthes 


BUSINESSCAREERS 


Sometimes,  promises  seem 
made  to  be  broken  —  just  ask 
Mitzi  Pearce. 

In  1997,  the  American  expa¬ 
triate  was  working  at  a  bank 
in  Hong  Kong.  A  supervisor 
begged  her  to  temporarily  relocate  to 
the  bank’s  London  headquarters. 

“My  manager  said  ...  it  would  be  a 
great  career  move,”  says  Pearce,  who 
now  works  at  Metris  Cos.  in  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Ariz.  Some  move.  The  manager 
failed  to  make  financial  arrangements, 
so  Pearce  was  left  negotiating  a  con¬ 
tract  on  her  arrival,  losing  any  reloca¬ 
tion  reimbursement.  “It  had  actually 
cost  me  [my  own  money]  to  get  there,” 
she  says. 

An  IT  reorganization  then  eliminat¬ 
ed  her  old  job,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
1998,  Pearce  was  suddenly  out  of  work. 

An  unusual  experience?  Not  quite. 
Approximately  10  years  earlier,  Pearce 
worked  at  a  large  U.S.  bank  that  had 
relocated  her  to  Hong  Kong  for  a  two- 
year  assignment.  The  company  prom¬ 
ised  her  a  job  after  the  project  was 
completed.  Yet,  when  she  returned  to 
the  U.S.,  the  company  was  facing  lay¬ 
offs  and  Pearce  had  to  find  another 
employer. 

Whether  because  of  organizational 
ineptitude,  the  changing  fortunes  of 
companies  or  even  outright  deception, 
thousands  of  IT  workers  each  year  find 
themselves  in  Pearce’s  shoes,  fighting 
for  the  raises,  stock  options,  training 
and  other  benefits  and  compensation 
they  were  promised. 

Can’t  Get  No  Satisfaction 

Gaining  satisfaction  may  be  a  matter 
of  IT  staffers  waiting  longer  than  they 
would  like  to  see  the  promised  land. 

Too  often,  these  promises  are  all  style 
and  no  substance.  There  are  steps  that 
IT  workers  can  take,  but  ultimately,  the 
best  recourse  is  to  work  for  people 
who  are  honorable  —  and  organized. 

“Technology  workers  are  always  get¬ 
ting  screwed  over  by  management,” 
says  Richard  Bordelon,  a  recruiter  at 
The  Richmond  Group  USA  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  In  many  cases,  he  says,  a 
CEO  expects  technology  to  solve  all 
his  problems,  putting  IT  managers  un¬ 
der  great  pressure.  “I  think  [IT  man¬ 
agers  are]  overworked,  pissed  off,  un¬ 
derpaid,  frazzled,  stressed-out  people 
who  will  say  or  do  anything  to  get  the 
job  done,”  Bordelon  adds.  “I  think  they 
overextend  themselves.” 

As  a  result,  many  IT  managers  make 
promises  to  recruits  and  existing  em¬ 
ployees  that  won’t  be  fulfilled.  Most 
likely,  it’s  because  the  managers 
haven’t  thought  through  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  those  promises. 

“Start-ups  have  pressing  concerns 
right  off  the  bat,”  says  Jerome  Cole-  j 

man,  a  partner  at  law  firm  Nixon  5 

Peabody  LLP  in  New  York.  “The  first  ; 
concern  is  money.  The  second  concern  2 


is  employees:  getting  the  right  people 
in  the  right  positions.  Kind  of  as  an 
afterthought,  start-ups  start  thinking 
about  employment  relationships.” 

In  extreme  cases,  though,  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  hiring  is  dishonest.  Bordelon 
recalls  a  Visual  Basic  team  leader 
placed  in  a  company  that  orally  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  bonus  based  on  perfor¬ 
mance  in  a  project  during  his  first  six 
months.  “They  get  to  the  end  of  the  six 
months,  and  my  client  changed  the 
goal  posts  on  [the  employee],”  says 
Bordelon.  “It  was  duplicitous  on  the 
part  of  my  client.  I  don’t  work  for  them 


anymore.”  To  his  knowledge,  he  says, 
only  two  of  his  clients  have  deliberate¬ 
ly  tried  to  mislead  IT  recruits. 

But  conniving  is  unnecessary  for 
corporate  promise-breaking,  especially 
among  start-ups,  when  a  tight  labor 
market  drives  companies  to  be  innova¬ 
tive  in  attracting  recruits. 

“It  used  to  be  that  everyone  got  the 
same  vacation,  the  same  percentage  of 
raise,”  says  Lance  Boxer,  CEO  of 
XOsoft  Inc.  in  Somerset,  N.J.  Recruits 
now  ask  for  special  consideration  in 
working  conditions,  vacation  plans  and 
compensation,  says  Boxer,  who  previ¬ 


ously  was  a  CIO  at  MCI. 

Occasionally,  managers  go  beyond 
their  authority  to  change  benefits  or 
employment  conditions.  “I  would  say 
that  most  promises  are  broken  at  the 
local  level,”  says  Boxer.  One  of  the 
most  important  steps  an  employee 
can  take,  especially  when  considering 
a  job  offer,  is  to  ask  managers  if  they 
have  the  power  to  grant  what  they 
offer.  The  best  way  IT  employees  can 
ensure  they  get  what  was  promised  is 
to  ask  for  the  commitment  in  writing 
up  front. 

Get  It  in  Writing 

Persuading  someone  to  set  pen  to 
paper  may  be  difficult,  so  consider 
creating  a  project  plan  and  including 
the  reward  language.  After  being  ap¬ 
proved,  the  employee  now  has  docu¬ 
mentation  of  any  promises  made.  Both 
parties  have  agreed  on  the  conditions. 
And  this  should  prevent  a  break  in 
conraiunications  that  can  transform 
into  a  breach  of  promise. 

When  a  promise  made  seems  unlike¬ 
ly  to  appear,  speaking  to  an  IT  manag¬ 
er  is  an  important  step.  If  nothing  is 
resolved,  the  employee  should  raise 
the  issue  with  someone  else,  such  as  a 
hmnan  resources  director. 

There’s  a  good  chance  that  someone 
might  listen,  says  Steve  Pollock,  presi¬ 
dent  ofWetFeet.com  Inc.  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  “Nine  out  of  10  employers  I’ve 
talked  to  said  they’d  rather  have  the 
employee  talk  to  them,”  he  says.  “It’s 
always  easier  to  try  to  work  something 
out  with  your  current  situation  than 
look  for  a  new  job.” 

If  satisfaction  is  still  not  forthcom¬ 
ing,  then  the  options  are  legal  action  — 
which  frequently  would  cost  more 
than  an  employee  is  likely  to  recover 
—  or  leaving  the  company. 

Ultimately,  the  best  solution  is  some 
trust.  Paul  Wyatt,  chief  technology 
officer  and  vice  president  at  World- 
Res.com  Inc.  in  San  Mateo,  Calif., 
recalls  working  for  a  company  on  the 
condition  of  having  an  organization 
brought  under  his  control.  But  he 
learned  after  starting  in  the  position 
that  that  wouldn’t  happen. 

“That’s  a  sticky  situation.  You  may 
not  have  made  the  same  decision  had 
you  not  been  promised  something,” 
says  Wyatt.  What’s  important  is  decid¬ 
ing  whether  people  were  honest  at 
the  time.  “If,  after  discussion,  you 
feel  like  the  person  who  made  the 
commitment  to  you  made  it  in  all 
good  faith,  at  least  you  feel  like  they 
didn’t  make  it  maliciously,”  he  says. 

In  fact,  it  was  trust  that  helped 
Pearce  manage  her  two  disasters  with¬ 
out  bitterness.  “Most  of  the  companies 
I  have  worked  for  have  acted  with 
great  integrity,”  she  says.  I 


Sherman  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Marshfield,  Mass. 


When  the  boss  offers  more  than  he  can  deliver, 
and  then  rene^  on  promises  of  money,  bonuses 
or  other  beneflite,  do  you  have  any  recourse?  It  all 
depends  on  the  terms  you  spelled  out  when  you 
tookthejob.By  Erik  Sherman 
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BUSINESSQUICKSTUDY 

FINANCIAL  &  BUSINESS  CONCEPTS  IN  BRIEF 


Six  Sigma 


DEFINITION 

Six  Sigma  is  a  highly  structured  program  for  improv¬ 
ing  business  processes  and  represents  the  latest 
incarnation  of  the  quality  movement.  The  program, 
grounded  in  efforts  to  improve  manufacturing  qual¬ 
ity  during  the  1980s,  brings  the  methods  and  analytic 
tools  of  engineers  to  bear  on  the  questions.  What 
matters  to  customers?  and  Where  will  changes  to 
work  processes  most  improve  these  points? 


BY  DAWNE  SHAND 

HE  QUALITY  move¬ 
ment,  once  rooted 
in  manufactur¬ 
ing  centers,  has 
branched  into  a 
wide  swath  of  vertical  indus¬ 
tries  and  all  parts  of  the  orga¬ 
nization,  thanks  to  Six  Sigma. 
Once  known  as  an  initiative 
that  was  limited  to  eliminating 
product  defects,  Six  Sigma  has 
grown  into  a  full-fledged  man¬ 
agement  discipline. 

General  Electric  Co.  CEO 
Jack  Welch  has  been  a  staunch 
evangelist  for  the  program, 
claiming  that  GE’s  organiza¬ 
tionwide  adoption  of  Six  Sigma, 
begun  in  the  mid-1990s,  added 
$600  million  to  GE’s  bottom 
line  in  1998  alone. 

Fairfield,  Conn.-based  GE 
brings  more  than  just  products 
to  life.  It’s  a  highly  diversified 
organization  with  a  huge  ser¬ 
vices  arm,  and  everyone  at 
GE  breathes,  eats  and  sleeps 
Six  Sigma.  A  look  at  how  the 
program  has  been  used  out¬ 
side  the  manufacturing  plant 
demonstrates  why  Six  Sigma 
hasn’t  become  passe. 

Beyond  Manufacturing 

“Six  Sigma  is  every  bit  as 
applicable  to  service  processes 
as  it  is  to  manufacturing,”  says 
Dan  Mailick,  vice  president  of 
Six  Sigma  sustainability  at  J.P. 
Morgan  Chase  &  Co.  in  New 
York.  Three  years  ago,  the  firm 
began  adopting  Six  Sigma 
techniques. 

Within  J.P.  Morgan’s  foreign 
exchange  banking  department, 
a  team  asked  its  customers 
what  they  valued  and  what 
made  them  choose  one  invest¬ 
ment  bank  over  another  when 
conducting  foreign  exchange 
deals.  Once  these  issues  were 
understood,  the  team  was  able 
to  define  and  measure  the  ac¬ 
tivities  that  most  impact  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs. 

The  analysis  aided  the  bank 
in  understanding  why  perfor¬ 
mance  varied  among  different 
branches.  These  lessons  helped 
yield  higher  margins  for  the 
foreign  exchange  group,  as  well 
as  best  practices  for  individual 
traders. 

Sigma  is  a  Greek  term  for 


variation.  Six  Sigma  is  defined 
as  3.4  defects  per  million  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  program’s  objective, 
at  least  in  the  beginning,  was 
to  minimize  variations  or  de¬ 
fects  during  the  production  of 
products. 

Motorola  Inc.  created  the 
concept  in  the  1980s.  Engineers 
had  concluded  that  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  often  failed  to 
meet  customer  expectations, 
could  be  produced  error-free 
from  the  start.  This  represent¬ 
ed  a  fairly  radical  idea  in  manu¬ 
facturing:  measuring  customer 
requirements  and  performance 
against  these  targets  during 
production,  rather  than  after  a 
product’s  completion. 

According  to  Tom  McCarty, 
director  of  Six  Sigma  business 
improvements  at  Mo¬ 
torola  University  in 
Schaumburg,  Ill.,  Six 
Sigma  differs  substan¬ 
tially  from  quality  in¬ 
itiatives  that  were 
prominent  in  the  ’70s 
and  ’80s,  such  as  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement 
and  total  quality  man¬ 
agement. 

“Quality  programs 
...  focused  on  defect 
elimination  for  the 
sake  of  defect  elimina¬ 
tion,”  he  explains.  In 
other  words,  it  was 
quality  for  perfec¬ 
tion’s  sake,  not  for  the 
customers’. 

In  addition,  ex¬ 
plains  McCarty,  earli¬ 
er  quality  initiatives 
focused  on  teaching 
employees  to  become 


more  quality-focused  in  their 
jobs,  with  the  hope  that  incre¬ 
mental  improvements  would 
bubble  up. 

In  contrast.  Six  Sigma  re¬ 
quires  big  structural  changes 
and  lots  of  top-down  direc¬ 
tives.  First,  employees  are 
trained  in  the  Six  Sigma  ways 
and  take  on  new  titles  such  as 
“project  champion”  and  “black 
belt.”  These  staffers  run  short¬ 
term  projects  aimed  at  achiev¬ 
ing  cost  reductions  or  revenue 
enhancements.  The  finance 
team,  senior  executives  and 
black  belts  try  to  determine  in 
advance  how  much  bottom- 
line  potential  the  projects  hold 
and  prioritize  opportunities 
along  those  lines. 

By  assigning  values  to  each 


project,  a  CEO  has  a  basis 
for  quantifying  the  extent  to 
which  Six  Sigma  efforts  helped 
contribute  to  the  bottom  line. 

Two  major  factors  differen¬ 
tiate  Six  Sigma  from  other 
quality  programs,  according  to 
Michael  Burkett,  an  analyst  at 
Boston-based  AMR  Research 
Inc.:  measurable  results  and 
the  insight  senior  executives 
have  into  various  projects.  “It’s 
the  dollar  values  that  draw 
attention,”  he  notes. 

Acronym  City 

Six  Sigma,  like  most  man¬ 
agement  programs,  is  jargon- 
rich.  Take  the  critical-to-qual- 
ity  (CTQ)  metric.  Once  cus¬ 
tomers  have  defined  what’s 
most  relevant  to  them,  such  as 
the  speed  in  receiv¬ 
ing  products  or  ser¬ 
vices,  the  company 
determines  which 
activities  most  affect 
its  ability  to  act  on  a 
request  quickly  and 
measures  those  ac¬ 
tivities,  or  CTQs. 
Then  there’s  the  de- 
fect-per-million  op¬ 
portunity  (DPMO), 
which  managers  can 
use  to  apply  Six  Sig¬ 
ma  thinking  to  any 
business  process. 

For  example,  sales, 
human  resources 
and  finance  activity 
can  all  be  defined  as 
processes  of  inter¬ 
related  activities, 
which  require  inputs 
and  produce  outputs 
for  customers.  And 


[Measure,  Analyze, 
Improve  and  Control 

The  Six  Sigma  methodology  breaks 
down  into  12  steps: 


MEASURE 

1.  Select  CTQ^characteristic 

2.  Define  performance  standards 

3.  Validate  measurement  system 

ANALYZE 

4.  Establish  product  capability 

5.  Define  performance  objectives  ! 

6.  Identify  variation  sources 

IMPROVE 

7.  Screen  potential  causes  j 

8.  Discover  variable  relationships  i 

9.  Establish  operating  tolerances  j 

CONTROL 

10.  Validate  measurement  system 

1 1 .  Determine  process  capability 

12.  Implement  process  controls 

SOURCE:  SIX  SIQMA  THE  BREAKTHROUGH  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGY  REVOLU¬ 
TIONIZING  THE  WORLD’S  TOP  CORPORATIONS  BY  MIKEL  HARRY  AND  RICHARD 
SCHROEDER  (DOUBLEDAY.  2000) 
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with  each  activity  resides  the 
opportunity  for  mistakes. 

By  expanding  the  meaning 
of  “defects”  and  applying  it  to 
every  task.  Six  Sigma  has  seen 
its  most  creative  applications. 
Burkett  once  applied  Six  Sigma 
thinking  to  a  company’s  sales 
program.  His  team  started  with 
an  error  —  incorrect  orders  — 
then  discerned  its  repercus¬ 
sions,  such  as  incorrect  inven¬ 
tory  levels  and  unhappy  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  analysis  led  to  the 
development  of  a  product  con¬ 
figuration  tool  that  customers 
could  use  to  place  their  orders 
and  reduced  the  number  of  in¬ 
correct  orders. 

GE  Global  Exchange  Ser¬ 
vices  in  Gaithersburg,  Md., 
uses  Six  Sigma  in  running 
the  world’s  largest  business- 
to-business  e-commerce  net¬ 
work.  “What’s  great  about  Six 
Sigma  is  the  methodology,” 
says  Nancy  Matro,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  CIO. 

Matro  says  she  believes  that 
the  application  of  Six  Sigma 
methods  has  improved  her 
group’s  ability  to  define  soft¬ 
ware  specifications  and  devel¬ 
op  code  with  few  bugs.  The 
basic  Six  Sigma  methodology 
—  measure,  analyze,  improve 
and  control  —  can  be  used  to 
improve  any  activity. 

Matro  points  out  that  Six 
Sigma  methodology  is  unique 
because  the  customer  defines 
the  defect,  the  program  is 
data-driven  and  the  program 
emphasizes  the  monitoring  of 
fixes  to  see  that  they  stick. 
“No  one  within  GE  will  ac¬ 
cept  hearsay  these  days,”  she 
adds. 

On  the  surface,  these  exam¬ 
ples  would  appear  to  have  little 
to  do  with  the  objective  of 
minimizing  defects  to  3.4  per 
million.  However,  companies 
such  as  GE  and  J.P.  Morgan 
have  found  ways  to  extend  the 
program’s  usefulness. 

As  McCarty  explains,  “Six 
Sigma  isn’t  something  a  con¬ 
sultant  does  to  you:  it’s  a  capa¬ 
bility  you  build  within  your 
organization.”  I 


Shand  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Somerville,  Mass.  Contact  her 
at  dshand@bkds.com. 


■  Are  there  business  terms  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  quickstudy@computerworld.com. 
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BUSINESSADVICE 


■■  Dear  Career  Adviser: 

How  do  you  think  the  recent  downturn  in  the  IT  job  mar¬ 
ket  will  affect  the  opportunities  for  recruiters?  Tm  a 
three-year  technical  contract  recruiter  considering  a  job 
change,  but  Tm  not  sure  this  is  the  right  time  to  start 
looking.  —  Economic  downturn 


Dear  Downturn: 

If  you  change  jobs,  target 
companies  that  design  real 
products  that  people  need. 
And  avoid  any  but  the  strong¬ 
est  dot-coms  and  enterprise 
and  middleware  technology 
companies,  which  are  also 
fighting  for  survival,  counsels 
Susan  Raskin,  director  of 
human  resources  at  MIPS 
Technologies  Inc.  in  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif.  She  also  co¬ 
ordinates  monthly  invitation- 
only  recruiter  and  staffing 
manager  luncheons  in  Silicon 
Valley. 

But  the  key  question  here 
may  be  your  ability  to  adjust 
to  today’s  market  realities. 
With  three  years  of  high-tech 
recruiting  experience,  you 
can  keep  on  recruiting  if  your 
skills  are  solid  and  you  go  in- 
house  as  a  permanent  hire  or 
staffing  manager. 

You  could  also  join  an 
agency  to  work  on  specific 
hard-to-fill  technical,  market¬ 


ing  and  sales  positions,  or 
even  remain  in  contracting, 
but  at  today’s  lower  hourly 
pay  rates. 

ilDear  Career  Adviser: 

I’ve  been  a  webmaster  at  a 
Fortune  1,000  company  and 
am  also  getting  an  MBA.  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  ins  and  outs  of  in¬ 
tranets  and  extranets,  can  pro¬ 
gram  in  HTML  and  can  han¬ 
dle  all  the  administrative  tasks 
of  Web  site  development. 
What’s  my  next  career  move? 

—  Webmaster  Moving  Up 

Dear  Moving  Up: 

Try  combining  your  in- 
depth  online  skills  and  your 
newly  minted  MBA  in  a 
“crossover”  position  such  as 
product  manager  or  Web 
marketing  manager,  advises 
Jennifer  George,  a  group  proj¬ 
ect  manager  at  Intuit  Inc.  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


These  hybrid  roles  require 
combined  expertise  in  areas 
such  as  marketing,  branding, 
and  revenue  and  lead  gener¬ 
ation;  an  understanding  of 
how  to  use  the  Web  for  on¬ 
line  initiatives;  and  a  focus 
on  the  company’s  bottom 
line. 

In  order  to  help  create  and 
drive  a  company’s  online 
brand,  products  and  services, 
concentrate  on  the  multiple 
roles  you’ll  play. 

According  to  George,  you’ll 
need  to  be  able  to  lead  cross¬ 
functional  teams  that  include 
engineering,  marketing  and 
outside  agencies,  and  you 
must  show  that  you  under¬ 
stand  who  you’re  selling  to 
and  why. 

Your  webmaster  skills  give 
you  an  edge  in  creating  well- 
designed,  easy-to-use,  con- 
tent-rich  Web  sites. 

In  your  new  role,  you’ll 
need  to  demonstrate  that  you 
understand  marketing  and 


business,  that  you  can  get  to 
know  your  customers 
through  usability  testing  and 
market  research,  and  that  you 
understand  how  a  Web  mar¬ 
keting  initiative  functions  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  busi¬ 
ness  strategy. 

Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I’m  58-year-old  woman 
with  experience  in  mainframe, 
quality  assurance,  client/serv¬ 
er  and  Web  technologies. 

I’m  also  a  proj¬ 
ect  manager  with 
a  lot  of  business 
experience  and 
work  on  ERP  ap¬ 
plications.  I’ve 
taught  HTML,  de¬ 
signed  and  devel¬ 
oped  Web  sites  for 
nonprofits  and 
taken  Java  and 
Visual  Basic  (with 
Active  Server 
Pages). 

But  I’ve  been 
out  of  a  job  since 
last  July.  What’s 
missing  for  me  to  start  using 
my  background  in  a  job  related 
to  e-commerce  and  the  Web- 
based  world?  —  Missing  Out 

Dear  Missing: 

There  are  far  greater  con¬ 
siderations  than  basic  HTML 
and  Web  design  skills  in 
bringing  a  legacy  or  back-end 
database  application  into  a 


Web-based  world. 

You’ll  need  to  express  that 
you  understand  these  consid¬ 
erations,  says  Scott  Swanson, 
national  technical  recruiting 
manager  at  Cap  Gemini  Ernst 
&  Young  in  Chicago.  You 
should  also  be  aware  that 
your  knowledge  base  is  at 
least  six  months  behind  in  the 
ever-changing  e-business 
world,  he  says. 

But  your  quality  assurance 
and  project  management 
background,  plus  your  older 
big-iron  experi¬ 
ence  covering 
multiple  architec¬ 
ture  environ¬ 
ments,  can  be 
quite  applicable 
at  companies  still 
struggling  to  up¬ 
grade  to  newer 
technologies. 

You  should  in¬ 
terview  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  sug¬ 
gests  Swanson, 
and  make  sure 
you  come  across 
as  someone  who 
is  at  least  up-to-date  in 
terms  of  reading  the  latest 
e-business  literature  such  as 
Red  Herring,  CIO  (a  sister 
publication  to  Computer- 
world)  and  Upside. 

You’ll  get  the  best  results 
by  conveying  your  passion  to 
find  the  right  opportunity  to 
learn  and  contribute,  as  well 
as  your  flexibility  on  salary 
issues.  > 


FRAN  QUinEL  is  ati  expert 
in  high-tech  careers  and 
recruitment.  Send 
questions  to  her  at 
www.coinpiiterworld.com/ 
career.adviser. 
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Exchanges  for  Small 
Retailers  Join  Forces 

RetailersMarketXchange  Inc.  (RMX) 
in  Concord,  Calif.,  and  C-Store- 
Matrix.com  in  Irving,  Texas,  iast 
week  agreed  to  combine  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  create  a  marketpiace  for  the 
convenience  and  small-retail-store 
industries.  The  companies  said  the 
combined  product  line  wiii  offer  the 
kinds  of  Internet  and  automated 
technologies  that  have  aiiowed 
large  retail  corporations  to  cut  costs 
and  become  more  efficient. 

RMX,  an  independent  company 
that  grew  out  of  the  online  retail 
operation  of  San  Francisco-based 
Chevron  Corp.'s  Chevron  Retail 
Alliance  network,  includes  among 
its  investors  Philip  Morris  U.SA.; 


McLane  Co.,  a  distribution  business 
owned  by  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.; 
Chevron;  and  Oracle  Corp.  C-Store- 
Matrix  was  established  by  exchange 
software  vendor  \2  Technologies 
Inc.  in  Dallas,  software  vendor  Re- 
talix  Ltd.  in  Israel  and  the  National 
Association  of  Convenience  Stores 
in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Suniey:  CEOs  Active 
In  rr  lining 

More  than  one-third  of  CEOs  partici¬ 
pate  in  IT  planning,  according  to  a 
survey  by  Transition  Partners  Co.,  a 
Reston,  Va.-based  management  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  Of  the  103  CIOs  sur¬ 
veyed,  38%  said  their  CEOs  now  sit 
on  their  company's  executive  IT 
steering  committee,  said  managing 
partner  Tom  Pettibone,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  survey. 

Ten  years  ago,  few  CEOs  were 


closely  involved  in  IT  planning,  Pet¬ 
tibone  added.  “We  think  this  is  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  that  we're  dealing 
with  a  new  generation  of  chief  exec¬ 
utives  that  doesn't  view  technology 
as  a  support  function  but  as  key  to 
being  effective  and  competitive  in 
an  organization,”  he  said. 

China's  E-Commerce 
Indusby  Sees  Growth 

China's  e-commerce  industry  grew 
rapidly  in  the  first  half  of  last  year 
but  decreased  severely  later  in  the 
the  year,  according  to  figures  from 
the  country's  key  internet  regulator 
that  were  reported  in  the  official 
press  last  week.  The  number  of 
business-to-consumer  dot-com 
companies  in  China  reached  667, 
but  consolidation  and  business 
failures  left  just  205  by  year's  end, 
the  Chinese  Academy  of  Electronic 


Information  Industry  Development 
(CCID)  said,  as  reported  on  the 
Xinhua  News  Agency's  Web  site. 

Total  revenue  from  e-commerce 
in  China  last  year  was  $9.32  billion, 
the  CCID  said.  Business-to-busi- 
ness  transactions  dominated  Chi¬ 
nese  e-commerce  for  the  year, 
accounting  for  99.5%  of  total 
revenue,  according  to  the  report. 

Brokerage  Fined 
For  Web  Failures 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  last 
week  fined  New  York-based  TD 
Waterhouse  Investor  Services  Inc. 
$225,000.  According  to  the  NYSE, 
the  nation's  second-largest  dis¬ 
count  broker  failed  to  process  on¬ 
line  customer  orders  on  33  different 
trade  days  between  November  1997 
and  April  2000.  The  NYSE  also 
censured  TD  Waterhouse  for  failing 


to  respond  to  18,000  verbal  and 
2,300  e-mail  complaints.  Despite 
those  problems,  TD  Waterhouse 
continued  to  sign  up  new  customers 
while  advertising  its  online  trading 
system,  the  NYSE  said.  A  TD  Water- 
house  spokeswoman  said  the  soft¬ 
ware  issues  that  caused  the  outages 
have  been  resolved. 

BT  Buys  175,000 
Black^rry  Devices 

London-based  British  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  PLC’s  BT  Cellnet  Ltd.  divi¬ 
sion  has  agreed  to  buy  175,000 
BiackBerry  wireless  handheld  de¬ 
vices  from  Research  In  Motion  Ltd. 
(RIM)  in  Waterloo,  Ontario,  accord¬ 
ing  to  RIM.  The  company,  which  has 
plans  to  aggressively  market  its 
products  in  Europe  this  year,  called 
the  BT  Cellnet  deal  its  first  major 
European  agreement. 
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Original  ceilings. 
Original  moldings. 
Original  wiring? 


Simpler  Networking,  anyone? 


scorn 


Simple  sets  you  free. 


3Com  Wireless  Networking 

Found  a  great,  classic  space  that’s  off-limits  to  technology?  It’s  a  perfect  time  to 
discover  3Com's  whole  new  line  of  wireless  network  products.  A  new  approach 
to  how  any  business  can  instantly  create  a  fast-moving  network  out  of  thin  air. 
And  exploit  the  Internet  to  its  fullest.  (And  bring  the  18th  century  to  the  21st.) 
Just  talk  to  your  3Com  reseller  or  click  3Com.com.  Home.  Office.  Beyond. 


Special  Advertising  Supplement 


WIRELESS  INDUSTRY  LEADERSHIP.  3Com  is  a 
founding  member  of  WECA  (Wireless  Ethernet 
Compatibility  Alliance)  and  WLANA  (Wireless  LAN 
Association).  3Com  is  also  one  of  nine  promoters  of 
the  Bluetooth  Special  Interest  Group,  whose  aim  it 
is  to  greatly  simplify  the  process  of  connecting  all 
sorts  of  mobile  electronic  devices.  This  business- 
critical  Bluetooth  technology  will  not  only  be  able 
to  carry  high-quality  voice,  but  will  also  support  data 
transmission  between  mobile  devices.  And  3Com 
is  prominent  in  wireless  LAN  and  networking 
standards. 


RiCH  MANAGEMENT  FEATURES.  For3Com’s 
AirConnect®  wireless  LAN  solution,  these  features 
include  the  ability  for  employees  to  have  very  high¬ 
speed  network  access  with  far  greater  freedom  of 
movement  in  their  increasingly  mobile  world. 
AirConnect’s  unique  PowerBASE-T  module  provides 
power  to  access  points  via  the  Ethernet  cable  con¬ 
necting  them  to  the  network,  and  this  eliminates  the 
usual  costly  process  of  running  electricity  to  each 
location.  Meanwhile,  AirConnect’s  Site  Survey  Utility 
is  designed  from  the  ground-up  to  help  IT  profession¬ 
als  with  the  often-complex  task  of  properly  placing 


The  Top  Reasons  Nhij  3Coiii  Should  Be 


fl  Nojor  Pari  Of  l/our  Uireless  Solulions 


HIGHLY  STANDARDS-BASED.  All  3Com  Wireless  LANs 
support  the  IEEE  802.11b  standard,  which  is  destined 
to  become  the  standard  of  choice  for  wireless  net¬ 
working.  This  IEEE  standard  supports  wireless  trans¬ 
mission  rates  up  to  11  MB/sec,  holding  out  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  new  and  exciting  wireless  LAN  applications 
requiring  high  performance,  high  throughput  and 
maximum  availability.  3Com  products  are  also  Wi- 
FiTM  (Wireless  Fidelity)  certified,  ensuring  multiven¬ 
dor  interoperability.  This  certified  interoperability  is 
key  to  advancing  the  adoption  of  wireless  LANs  into 
the  corporate,  small  business,  home  and  public 
access  markets.  Further,  interoperability  helps  safe¬ 
guard  the  wireless  investments  you’ve  already  made 
and  will  make  in  the  future. 


access  points  to  achieve  desired  coverage  and  per¬ 
formance.  The  Mobile  Connection  Manager  creates 
profiles  for  users  to  facilitate  their  roaming. 

RADiCAL  SiMPLICiTY.  3Com’s  Home  Wireless 
Gateway  is  literally  plug-and-play,  with  no  software 
or  drivers  needed.  Easily  configurable  through  any 
standard  Web  browser,  this  gateway  allows  users  to 
share  high-speed  Internet  access,  personal  files  and 
resources  either  wirelessly  or  over  Ethernet  wires. 
Support  for  dynamic  host  configuration  protocol 
(DHCP)  enables  a  server  to  automatically  assign  an 
IP  address  to  an  individual  computer’s  TCP/IP  stack 
software,  greatly  automating  the  configuration 
process. 


PC  CARD  LEADERSHIP.  When  most  people  think  of 
network  interface  cards  or  NICs,  they  immediately 
think  of  3Com,  with  good  reason.  3Com’s  NICs  are 
industry  leading  in  several  areas,  being  the  world’s 
market  leader  in  10/100  MB/sec  Ethernet  access 
solutions.  3Com’s  EtherLink®  NICs  deliver  maximum 
reliable  connections  over  twisted  pair,  coaxial  or 
fiber-optic  lines.  By  leveraging  its  leadership  in 
mobile  connectivity,  3Com  is  perfectly  positioned  for 
wireless  PC  cards  with  the  cordless  PC  market  seg¬ 
ment  as  well. 


FULL  FEATURED.  Our  Home  Wireless 
Gateway  is  the  only  all-in-one  wired  and 
wireless  solution.  It  operates  at  wireless 
speeds  that  rival  many  office  networks 
while  also  offering  three  10/100  fast  Ethernet  ports 
for  higher  data  activities.  A  built-in  firewall  and  40- 
bit  encryption  protect  your  data.  Support  for  virtual 
private  networking  (VPN)  ensures  simple  access  to 
the  corporate  network,  while  Wi-Fi^*^  certification 
guarantees  compatibility  with  other  wireless  net¬ 
working  products. 


3Com 
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BROADBAND 
FOR  TRAVELERS 

Providing  broadband 
access  to  hotels  and  oth¬ 
er  multitenant  facilities 
can  be  troublesome  and 
expensive.  That’s  why 
technicians  at  Wayport 
and  CAIS  Internet  have 
been  testing  a  technol¬ 
ogy  called  Long-Reach 
Ethernet  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  extend  broad¬ 
band  capabilities  to 
travelers. » 42 


SUPER  CYBER 
HRE  WATCH 

The  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  plans  to  install  a 
512-processor  Linux  clus¬ 
ter  at  a  computing  facil¬ 
ity  in  Hawaii.  The  super¬ 
computer  is  supposed  to 
be  able  to  process  478 
billion  calculations  per 
second  and  will  be  used 
to  track  wildfires  across 
the  US.  >42 


SECURITY 

JOURNAL 

Meet  “Vince  Tuesday,” 
who  will  alternate  with 
Mathias  Thurman  in 
writing  the  Security 
Manager’s  Journal.  Our 
newest  contributor  has 
all  the  latest  high-tech 
antivirus  security  tools. 
But  somehow,  an  occa¬ 
sional  computer  virus 
still  gets  through  — 
which  is  especially  bad 
when  your  business  is 
financial  services.  1 44 


EXEC  TECH 

With  their  sharpness 
and  quality  creeping 
ever  closer  to  that  of 
film,  digital  cameras 
are  useful  tools  for 
documenting  computer 
and  communications 


equipment  and  the  way 
they’re  laid  out.  Reviews 
editor  Russell  Kay  looks 
at  two  models,  the 
Olympus  C3040  and  the 
Fujifilm  FinePix  4900 
Zoom. » 45 


DEVELOPING  FOR 
THE  NEW  .NET 


QUCKsniny 

Digital  versatile  disc  is 
an  optical  format  that 
can  store  up  to  17GB  of 
data  on  5-in.  discs.  Such 
large  capacity  makes 
DVDs  especially  well- 
suited  for  storing  high- 
quality  video  and  audio 
files.  Competing  incom¬ 
patible  standards  have 
slowed  the  adoption  of 
writable  DVD  storage, 
but  it’s  now  coming  to 
market.  Here’s  your 
guide  to  the  world  of 
DVD.  149 


EMERGING 

COMPANIES 

While  other  public-key 
infrastructure  firms  are 
merging,  start-up  Xcert 
is  plowing  ahead  with 
tools  it  says  are  easier  to 
use,  more  scalable  and 
more  adaptable  to  Web 
commerce  than  those  of 
its  competitors.  What’s 
more,  it  sees  application 
service  providers  as  a 
target  market.  Can  Xcert 
beats  its  consolidated 
rivals? » 50 


TIGHT  TRAINING 
DOLLARS 

With  training  budgets 
going  down  at  many 
companies,  IT  managers 
are  spending  their  dol¬ 
lars  more  wisely,  pool¬ 
ing  students  with  other 
companies  to  benefit 
from  local  classes  and 
making  sure  that  train¬ 
ing  has  an  immediate 
payback  for  employees 
on  the  job.  >  51 


ENTERPRISE  DEVELOPERS  ARE  exploring  Microsoft’s  new 
Web  platform  and  tool  set.  So  far,  they  seem  to  like 
what  they  see.  Microsoft’s  .Net  aims  to  simplify  the 
development  of  Web-based  applications  by  integrat¬ 
ing  XML  with  object  orientation  and  programming- 
language  independence.  The  second- 
generation  Web  is  being  constructed, 
and  Microsoft  seems  determined  to 
be  one  of  its  architects. 


TECHNOUHiY 


HP,  Gatew^v  Post 
Fixes  for  Driver  Bug 


Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  Gateway 
Inc.  posted  custom  software  fixes 
on  their  Web  sites  to  address  the 
modem  driver  bug  that  caused 
modems  to  stop  working  Feb.  21  on 
some  late-model  laptops.  Gateway 
responded  Feb.  23;  HP’s  fix  was 
posted  Feb.  27.  The  bug  was  caused 
by  a  human  error  at  Fremont,  Calif.- 
based  ESS  Technology  Inc.,  which 
wrote  the  software. 

The  bug  affected  only  one  Gate¬ 
way  model,  the  Solo  3350.  It  af¬ 
fected  some  models  of  the  HP 
Omnibook  XE2  and  XE3,  as  well 
as  Pavilion  n3000,  n5000  and 
XHOOO  laptops.  HP  and  San  Diego- 
based  Gateway  refused  to  say  how 
many  machines  would  require  the 
fix,  but  ESS  and  one  industry  ana¬ 
lyst  put  the  number  sold  in  the  tens 
of  thousands. 


Xmarc  Announces 
WIISE  Enhancements 

Location-based  services  developer 
Xmarc  Inc.  in  San  Jose  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  this  month  it  will 
release  enhancements  to  its  Wire¬ 
less  Internet  &  Infrastructure  Soft¬ 
ware  Environment  (WIISE)  2.0,  in¬ 
cluding  Xmarc  365  hosting  ser¬ 
vices  and  Secure  Profiler  privacy 
protection. 

WIISE  2.0  is  a  server-centric 
software  environment  composed  of 
three  layers:  a  data  warehouse,  lo¬ 
cation  service  engines  and  a  loca¬ 
tion  services  application  program¬ 
ming  interfaces.  Enterprise  users 
include  J-Phone  in  Japan  and  the 
Florida  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  in  Tallahassee. 


TuitoUnux  Supports 
IBM  Mainframes 

TurboLinux  Inc.  has  announced 
that  its  TurboLinux  Server  6  soft¬ 
ware  now  supports  IBM  eServer 
z900  and  S/390  mainframes.  The 
software  will  be  backed  by  call 
center  support,  training  and  on-site 
assistance  through  partnerships 
with  Linux  support  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  Linuxcare  Inc.,  Sytek  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.  and  UTS  Global  LLC. 
Pricing  depends  on  configuration, 
according  to  Brisbane,  Calif.-based 
TurboLinux. 


Ethernet  Offers  Faster 
Way  to  Wire  Hotels 


Technology  provides  broadband  access 

over  phone  wires  in  hotel  rooms 


BY  JAMES  COPE 

ROVIDING  broad¬ 
band  access  to  ho¬ 
tels  and  other  multi¬ 
tenant  facilities  can 
be  troublesome  and 
expensive.  That’s  why  techni¬ 
cians  at  Wayport  Inc.  in  Austin, 
Texas,  and  CATS  Internet  Inc. 
in  Washington  have  been  test¬ 
ing  a  technology  called  long- 
reach  Ethernet  (LRE)  as  part  of 
an  effort  to  extend  broadband 
capabilities  to  travelers. 

The  initiative,  announced 
two  weeks  ago  by  San  Jose- 
based  Cisco  Systems  Inc.,  relies 
on  standard  Ethernet  protocols 
over  a  single  twisted  pair  of 
telephone  wires,  the  same  type 
of  coimection  used  for  nearly 
every  telephone  jack  in  the 
country.  It  doesn’t  require  the 
installation  of  four-pair  Ether¬ 
net  cable,  which  is  generally 
used  for  network  connections 
in  most  corporations. 

According  to  analyst  Mike 
Wolf  at  Cahners  In-Stat  Group 
in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  only  about 
6%  of  the  hotel  rooms  in  the 
U.S.  have  guest  broadband 
services.  Yet  73%  of  hotel 
companies  say  they  would  like 
to  install  fast  pipes  to  guest 
rooms  for  speedier  Internet 
access. 

Existing  Wiring  Used 

One  of  the  main  deterrents 
to  deploying  broadband  in 
guest  rooms  is  the  wiring,  said 
Jim  Thompson,  chief  technolo¬ 
gy  officer  at  Wayport.  LRE  is  a 
way  around  that  problem,  he 
said,  because  it  uses  existing 
hotel  phone  wiring,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  string  Ethernet 
cable  to  each  hotel  room. 
Pulling  cable  is  labor-inten¬ 
sive,  Thompson  said,  and  ho¬ 
tels  frequently  have  to  block 
off  rooms  during  installation. 

Thompson  said  he’s  pleased 
with  the  performance  of  LRE, 
which  pipes  Ethernet  on  top  of 
very-high-bit-rate  Digital  Sub¬ 
scriber  Line  (VDSL). 

According  to  tests  run  by 
Wayport,  LRE  can  sustain 
speeds  of  up  to  5M  bit/sec.  for 


5,000  feet  over  a  single  pair  of 
copper  wires  and  up  to  15M 
bit/sec.  for  shorter  distances, 
Thompson  said. 

The  LRE  approach  provides 
an  Internet  connection  that’s 
potentially  50  times  faster  than 
a  dial-up  modem,  said  Joe 
White,  chief  technology  officer 
at  CAIS.  Faster  access,  he 
added,  is  becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  important  to  hotel  guests. 


512-processor  cluster 
for  environmental, 
military  research 


BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 

The  U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  (DOD)  said  it  plans  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  months  to  in¬ 
stall  a  512-processor  Linux 
cluster  at  a  computing  facility 
in  Hawaii.  The  supercomputer 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
cess  478  billion  calculations 
per  second.  It  will  be  used  for 
applications  such  as  tracking 
and  fighting  wildfires  across 
the  country. 

The  Linux  cluster  is  being 
built  by  IBM  at  the  Maui  High 
Performance  Computing  Cen¬ 
ter  and  will  be  used  by  the 
DOD,  other  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  academic  institutions. 
In  addition  to  tracking  fires, 
uses  eyed  for  the  cluster  in¬ 
clude  environmental  research 
and  combat-related  projects. 

The  Latest  for  Linux 

The  announcement  by  IBM 
and  the  DOD  on  Feb.  23  is  the 
latest  in  a  string  of  Linux-based 
supercomputer  projects  that 
have  been  unveiled  within  the 
past  few  months.  In  January, 
for  example,  supercomputer 
initiatives  involving  the  open- 


“More  and  more  business 
travelers  access  applications 
such  as  Lotus  Notes  through 
VPNs  and  the  Internet,”  said 
White.  Virtual  private  net¬ 
works  (VPN)  enable  users  to 
securely  access  corporate  net¬ 
works  by  creating  an  encrypt¬ 
ed  tunnel  through  the  Internet. 

“A  cultural  change  in  busi¬ 
ness  users  is  driving  the  de¬ 
mand  for  in-room  broadband,” 
said  Mark  Hedley,  senior  vice 
president  and  CTO  at  hotel  op¬ 
erator  Wyndham  International 
Inc.  in  Dallas. 

Hedley  added  that  Wynd- 


source  operating  system  were 
announced  by  both  IBM  and 
Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

Dave  Gelardi,  director  of 
deep  computing  projects  at 
IBM,  said  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  plans  to  use  the  Maui  clus¬ 
ter  to  track  and  predict  the 
speed,  spread  rate  and  other 
movements  of  wildfires,  in  an 
effort  to  improve  firefighting 
efforts.  The  system  will  con¬ 
duct  weather  simulation  mod¬ 
eling  and  perform  complex 
weather  calculations,  he  said. 

Last  year,  wildfires  burned  7 
million  acres  in  the  U.S.,  cost¬ 
ing  an  estimated  $1.6  billion, 
according  to  federal  statistics. 


Linux  Fights 
WWes 

A  512-processor  Linux  cluster 
supercomputer  being  built  by 
IBM  will  help  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  and  other  agencies: 

►Track  weather  conditions 
affecting  the  spread  and  di¬ 
rection  of  costly  wildfires 
across  the  U.S. 

►Conduct  other  types  of 
environmental  research. 

►Develop  various  projects 
related  to  military  combat 
research. 


Department  of  Defense  to 
Install  Linux  Siviercoinpiiter 
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AT  A  GLANCE 


Long-Reach 

Ethernet 

■  Runs  over  VDSL 

■  Sustains  speeds  of  5M  bif/sec.  to 
15M  bit/sec. 

■  Uses  single-pair  telephone  wire 


ham  has  been  rolling  out  Eth¬ 
ernet  connectivity  to  guest 
rooms  during  the  past  year  and 
should  have  most  of  its  U.S. 
properties  wired  this  year. 

Cisco  officials  said  installing 
an  LRE  system  costs  about 
$400  per  guest  room.  Johnson 
said  that  although  that’s  pretty 
much  on  par  with  pulling  new 
cable  and  installing  standard 
Ethernet,  LRE  is  much  faster  to 
install  and  less  disruptive.  I 


The  machine  is  being  built 
using  256  of  IBM’s  eServer 
x330  thin  servers,  each  of 
which  contains  two  Pentium 
III  processors.  The  servers  are 
being  linked  together  via  clus¬ 
tering  software  made  by  Myri- 
com  Inc.  in  Arcadia,  Calif.,  and 
high-speed  networking  hard¬ 
ware.  The  exact  price  of  the 
machine  isn’t  being  released, 
but  Gelardi  said  it’s  less  than 
$10  million. 

Frank  Gilfeather,  executive 
director  of  the  High  Perfor¬ 
mance  Computing  Education 
and  Research  Center  in  Maui, 
said  in  a  statement  that  he 
expects  Linux  cluster  technol¬ 
ogy  to  “pervade  the  DOD’s 
computing  centers”  within  the 
next  few  years. 

Gilfeather’s  operation  ad¬ 
ministers  the  Maui  High  Per¬ 
formance  Computing  Center 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico  in  Al¬ 
buquerque  through  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Research  Laboratory. 

The  Linux  supercluster  will 
also  be  used  for  other  environ¬ 
mental  research,  according 
to  IBM,  including  investiga¬ 
tions  of  hurricanes  and  tsu¬ 
namis.  The  machine  will  also 
be  used  for  two  military  proj¬ 
ects:  the  “Automatic  Target 
Recognition  Performance  Eval¬ 
uation”  and  the  “Analysis  of  a 
Full  Aircraft  with  Massive  Sep¬ 
aration  Using  Detached  Eddy 
Simulation.” 

An  IBM  SP  supercomputer 
is  already  located  at  the  Maui 
High  Performance  Computing 
Center.  I 
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Suney:  Breaches  Drive  Security  Upgrades 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

A  major  security  breach  within 
a  company  is  the  single  great¬ 
est  catalyst  for  effecting  in¬ 
creased  security  measures 
across  that  organization,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  results  of  a  re¬ 
cently  released  survey  from 
IDC  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Other  big  drivers  of  in¬ 
creased  security  measures  in¬ 
clude  the  growth  in  Internet 
usage  and  the  trend  toward 
mobile  computing,  according 
to  IDC. 

A  majority  of  the  1,000  com¬ 
panies  that  responded  to  the 
survey  identified  viruses  as  the 
most  common  security  prob¬ 
lem,  with  90%  saying  they  had 
been  hit  by  a  virus.  The  other 
most  common  security  prob¬ 
lem  was  unauthorized  use  of 
system  resources  and  data. 

The  adoption  of  security 
technologies  has  increased 
across  companies  of  all  sizes, 
according  to  Charles  Kolodgy, 
an  IDC  analyst  and  an  author 
of  the  report. 

But  larger  companies  — 
those  with  more  than  1,000 
employees  —  tend  to  be  more 
aggressive  in  their  adoption  of 
security  than  smaller  compa¬ 
nies  are,  he  said. 

“The  need  to  extend  busi¬ 
ness  networks  to  customers, 
partners  and  remote  access 
users  is  driving  a  lot  of  compa¬ 
nies  to  improve  their  security 
positions,”  said  Kolodgy. 

The  most  commonly  used 
security  technology  is  anti¬ 
virus  software,  with  almost 
95%  of  companies  surveyed 
saying  they  use  it.  Other  com¬ 


monly  used  technologies  in¬ 
clude  hardware  firewalls  and 
intrusion-detection  systems. 
Among  the  most  aggressive 


adopters  of  security  technolo¬ 
gies  are  companies  in  the 
banking,  financial  services, 
health  care  and  communica¬ 


tions  industries,  IDC  said. 

The  fact  that  it  still  takes  a 
major  breach  to  trigger  secu¬ 
rity  improvements  indicates 
the  low  priority  that  some 
companies  give  to  security, 
said  Ira  Winkler,  president  of 


Internet  Security  Advisors 
Group  in  Severna  Park,  Md. 

Many  start-ups  and  small 
companies  tend  to  neglect 
security  because  it  “doesn’t  di¬ 
rectly  contribute  to  the  bottom 
line,”  Winkler  said.  D 


The  need  to 
extend  business 
networks  to 
customers,  part¬ 
ners  and  remote 
access  users  is 
driving  a  lot  of 
companies  to 
improve  their  se¬ 
curity  positions. 

CHARLES  KOLODGY, 
ANALYST.  IDC 


Fob  more  information  on  IDC.  visit  us  at  WWW  .  I  D  C  .  COfc4/eCTREME  OR  CAUt  500  .  B'7'2  .  H  ^ACrT! 


The  business  landscape  can  be  treacherous.  Are  you  getting  the  right  advice  to 
anticipate  future  trends  and  develop  your  strategy?  You  will  with  IOC,  a  market 
intelligence  partner  that's  on  the  inside  track.  We  take  research  to  the  next  level, 
providing  unbiased  analysis,  accurate  predictions  and  results-oriented  direction.  We 
also  offer  unsurpassed  global  reach  and  presence.  CT>tint  on  us  to  give  you  the 
direction  you  need.  You  could  go  places  others  raay  rvot  h«e  constdered 
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Chinks  Begin  to  Appear 
In  the  Antivirus  Armor 

Despite  all  the  latest  antivirus  tools,  some  viruses 
still  get  through,  our  newest  security  manager  finds 


Editor’s  note:  Starting  this  week,  the  Se¬ 
curity  Manager’s  Journal  adds  a  second 
voice.  Our  newest  contributor  —  call  him 
Vince  Tuesday  —  joins  Mathias  Thur¬ 
man  as  a  regular  contributor,  appearing 
every  other  week.  Vince  works  at  a  large 
financial  services  firm.  He  has  invested 
in  the  best  security  products  money  can 
buy.  So  why  do  some  basic  security  prob¬ 
lems  still  persist? 

BY  VINCE  TUESDAY 

IGHTEEN  months  ago,  my 
company,  a  large  financial 
services  organization,  suf¬ 
fered  a  number  of  attacks 
that  were  stopped  mostly  by 
luck.  With  the  awareness  of 
security  raised,  manage¬ 
ment  hired  me  as  informa¬ 
tion  security  manager  to 
secure  their  infrastructure 
and  operations. 

I  manage  a  team  of  five 
people,  with  an  annual 
budget  of  just  under 
$750,000.  With  these  re¬ 
sources,  I  protect  4,315  IP- 
connected  devices  and  617 
staffers  from  the  real  and 
imaginary  threats  of  the 
New  Economy  —  and  keep 
our  regulators  and  cus¬ 
tomers  convinced  that 
we’re  a  safe  and  trustwor¬ 
thy  organization. 

How  do  I  know  we  have  4,315  con¬ 
nected  devices?  We  have  a 
vulnerability  scanning  system.  That 
sounds  terribly  impressive,  but  really  it 
consists  of  a  ping  sweep  followed  by 
the  use  of  nmap  freeware  port  scanner 
software  and  Internet  Scanner  software 
from  Internet  Security  Systems  Inc.  in 
Atlanta.  This  would  be  easier  if  my 
company  maintained  an  accurate  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  equipment  it  bought  and 
deployed,  but  with  the  organization 
split  between  development  and  oper¬ 
ations,  there’s  no  central  tracking  of 
computers. 

I  highly  recommend  checking  the 
connected  operating  systems  on  your 
network.  We  mostly  use  Windows  NT 
Workstation  4  on  the  desktop,  some 
Windows  NT  4  servers.  Sun  Solaris  sys¬ 
tems  and  a  healthy  wedge  of  back-office 
servers  running  OpenVMS.  All  these 


operating  systems  are  linked  by  Cisco 
Systems  Inc.  routers  and  switches. 

But  we  knew  that  before  we  ran  the 
tests.  The  useful  data  is  the  strange 
other  network  stacks  we  detected: 
the  printers,  the  developers  trying  out 
betas  of  Windows  2000  and  Linux 
without  permission,  and  even  partner 
organizations,  like  those  that  manage 
the  phone  system,  connecting  firewalls 
and  some  non-Y2k-compliant  versions 
of  Windows  3.1. 

And  those  617  people?  I  wish  I  could 
say  I  knew  them  all.  Like  other  finan¬ 
cial  services  companies,  we  have  many 
contractors  and  high  staff  turnover. 
Nonetheless,  I  must  educate  them  all 
in  the  basics  of  informa¬ 
tion  security. 

To  keep  control  of  the 
staff  changes,  we’ve  set  up  a 
system  that  takes  a  feed 
from  the  human  resources 
database  and  matches  it  to 
all  the  user  accounts  across 
our  infrastructure.  For  the 
past  three  months,  we’ve 
been  clearing  up  the  dis¬ 
crepancies.  With  28,652  ac¬ 
counts  in  our  environment, 
that  was  a  lot  of  work.  I’m 
not  convinced  of  the  real 
value  of  this  cleanup,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  accounts 
were  expired  before  we 
deleted  them.  But  this  kind 
of  work  really  delights  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  audit,  so  that  alone  makes  it 
worthwhile.  This  would  be  easier  if  the 
human  resources  database  were  cor¬ 
rect,  but  at  least  we  have  eradicated 
some  of  the  errors. 

Shipshape  Firewalls 

Having  an  inventory  of  accounts  and 
systems  gives  us  a  feel  for  what  we  have 
to  protect.  That  protection  consists  of 
two  firewalls:  FireWall-1  from  Check¬ 
point  Software  Technologies  Inc.  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif.,  and  the  Secure 
Pix  Firewall  from  San  Jose-based  Cisco. 
Like  the  best-designed  oil  tankers,  we 
have  a  double-walled  hull  protecting  us 
from  the  harsh  outside  world. 

And  just  as  such  tankers  can  sink,  we 
expect  our  firewalls  to  fail  despite  our 
best  efforts,  and  therefore,  we  have  host 
and  network  intrusion-detection  sys¬ 


tems.  These  also  protect  us  from  insid¬ 
er  threats,  if  the  attack  is  a  well-known 
script-kiddie-style  one.  If  a  more  com¬ 
petent  attack  occurs,  we’ll  still  catch 
it  because  we  use  integrity  assessment 
tools  and  honeypots. 

The  integrity  assessment  tools  main¬ 
tain  an  off-line,  more-difficult-to-hack 
database  of  file  details.  If  any  file  is 
changed,  we  can  teU  when  we  compare 
the  live  and  stored  records  on  a  daily 
basis.  We  also  do  random  spot-checks 
in  case  someone  is  smart  enough  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  when  we’re  going  to  do  it.  This 
also  tells  us  when  developers  or  sup¬ 
port  staff  have  made  a  quick  fix  to  a  live 
server  without  going  through  testing  or 
change  control. 

The  Virus  Threat 

Our  protection  from  external  hackers 
and  malicious  insiders  is  fairly  thor¬ 
ough.  However,  despite  all  the  wonder¬ 
ful  hype  on  security  vendor  Web  sites, 
the  highest  risk  we  face  in  terms  of 
downtime  and  lost  revenue  is  virus 
infection. 

Our  strategy  includes  VirusScan 
from  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  Network 
Associates  Inc.  on  the  desktops;  Sophos 
Anti-Virus  from  U.K.-based  Sophos 
PLC  on  the  file  servers;  MIMEsweeper 
from  Bellevue,  Wash.-based  Content 
Technologies  Inc.  at  the  e-mail  gate¬ 
way;  and  WebManager  from  Cupertino, 
Calif.-based  Trend  Micro  Inc.  at  the 
Web  proxy  server. 

We  have  associated  .vbs  extensions 
with  a  notepad  at  the  desktop  to  stop 
the  threat  of  new  Love  Bug  variants  like 
the  Anna  Kournikova  worm.  And  we 
are  rolling  out  Microsoft  Corp.’s  patch 
to  stop  the  sending  of  various  file  types 
from  the  desktop. 

Despite  all  this,  we  still  get  virus  out¬ 
breaks.  Not  many,  but  it  doesn’t  take 
much  to  ruin  our  careful  public  rela¬ 
tions  image.  We  expend  a  huge  over¬ 
head  managing  this  multivendor  multi¬ 
layer  protection.  I  have  a  free  T-shirt  for 
the  reader  who  has  the  best  product  tip 
or  approach  to  improving  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  antivirus  program. 

All  this  lets  us  know  when  the  bad 
guys  or  malicious  code  or  foolish  insid¬ 
er  does  something  wrong,  but  in  today’s 
increasingly  litigious  world,  how  can 
we  prove  it? 

We  use  the  EnCase  forensics  system 
from  Pasadena,  Calif.-based  Guidance 
Software  Inc.  for  Windows  NT  desk¬ 
tops  and  are  looking  at  ForensiX  from 
Livermore,  Calif.-based  Fred  Cohen  & 


THISWEEK’SGLOSSARY 

Ping  sweep:  Using  the  Internet  Con¬ 
trol  Message  Protocol,  you  can  tell  what 
devices  are  on  your  network  by  trying  to 
connect  to  each  of  the  possible  IP  ad¬ 
dresses  in  turn.  This  is  like  ringing  each 
doorbell  on  a  street  to  see  who’s  in. 

Script  kiddie:  A  hacker  who  is  too 
lame  to  write  his  own  code  so  instead 
uses  point-and-click  tools  to  attack 
machines.  You  can  detect  these  from 
the  accounting  logs  on  the  hacked 
machines.  If  they  manage  to  hack  root 
on  your  critical  Unix  server,  then  type 
“dir,"  you  know  you’ve  been  had  by  a 
script  kiddie. 

Honeypots:  A  term  stolen  from  the 
world  of  espionage.  In  the  information 
security  world,  these  aren’t  gorgeous 
Russian  ladies  leading  James  Bond 
astray,  but  rather  hosts  and  files  so 
tempting  that  no  hacker  can  resist. 
Salary.xls  is  our  favorite.  But  if  you 
open,  copy  or  change  the  file,  we  get 
paged  with  your  details. 

LINKS: 

vmw.encase.com:  Guidance  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.’s  EnCase  forensics  system 

www.all.net:  Fred  Cohen  &  Associ¬ 
ates’  ForensiX 

wvm.insecure.org/nmap:HmdiP.  the 
leading  freeware  network  scanning  tool 


Associates  for  the  Unix  world.  These 
products  let  you  take  a  cryptographi¬ 
cally  sound  copy  of  a  disk  and  search  it 
to  find  deleted  files,  naughty  images  or 
whatever  dirt  a  user  has  been  getting 
his  hands  into  (and,  yes,  it’s  always  a  he 
in  these  cases).  I  suppose  I  could  see  a 
point  to  downloading  pornography  in 
the  privacy  of  one’s  own  home,  but  I 
still  don’t  understand  why  anyone 
would  download  it  at  work. 

So,  all  I  have  to  do  in  the  next  three 
weeks  is  deploy  a  method  to  provide 
secure  e-mail  to  our  board  members  at 
their  companies  for  minutes  of  their 
meetings  and  provide  our  critical  inter¬ 
nal  monitoring  data  to  an  outsourced 
partner. 

I’m  out  of  the  office  for  the  next  week 
to  complete  certification  and  training 
on  some  of  our  security  infrastructure, 
and  my  manager  is  out  of  the  country 
for  two  weeks,  so  I’m  also  acting  head 
of  infrastructure. 

As  I  try  to  keep  all  the  plates  spin¬ 
ning,  if  you  have  any  advice  or  insights, 
the  Security  Manager’s  Journal  forum  is 
always  open  for  discussion.  I 


SECURITY 

MANAGER'S 

JOURNAL 


■  This  week's  journal  is  written  by  a  real  security  manager,  “Vince  Tuesday."  whose  name  and  employer  have  been  disguised  for  obvious  reasons.  It’s  posted  weekly  at  www.coinputerworld.com  to  help  you  and  our  security  manager 
better  solve  security  problems.  Contact  him  at  vince.tuesday@hushmail.com  or  head  to  the  Security  Manager’s  Journal  interactive  forum. 
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Cameras 

For  Digital 
Documentation 


The  new  model  features 
higher  resolution  (3.34  vs.  2.11 
megapixels  for  the  older  cam¬ 
era)  and  a  better,  faster  f/1.8  3X 
zoom  lens  for  operating  in  low¬ 
er  light.  1  was  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  two  years  ago  with  the 
C2000,  but  I’ve  used  many  dig¬ 
ital  cameras  since  then  and 
have  raised  my  standards  for 
quality  and  ease  of  use.  1  didn’t 
much  like  the  new  model,  even 
with  its  significantly  better 
specs.  In  fact,  the  3040  handles 
a  lot  like  the  2000,  but  I  now 
find  it  cumbersome,  and  the 
controls  and  menus  are  more 
confusing  than  they  need  to  be. 

The  comparably-featured 
Kodak  DC4800  [Hands  On, 
Nov.  13]  is  much  easier  and 
quicker  to  use,  and  it  just  feels 
better  in  my  hands. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a 
highly  personal  consideration, 
so  1  urge  readers  thinking  of 
buying  a  digital  camera  to  han¬ 
dle  the  actual  model  —  this  is 
one  area  where  specifications 
don’t  tell  the  whole  story. 


With  today’s  high-resolution  digital  cameras, 
IT  departments  can  document  computer  and 
network  equipment  visuaily.  By  Russell  Kay 


Although  photo¬ 
graphy  may  not 
seem  like  a  signif¬ 
icant  activity  at 
most  large  orga¬ 
nizations,  it  does  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  many  tradition¬ 
al  areas,  such  as  human  re¬ 
sources,  training  and  public  re¬ 
lations. 

In  IT  operations,  digital  pho¬ 
tography  allows  the  capture 
and  storage  of  reference  im¬ 
ages  of  equipment,  from  server 
innards  to  end-user  PCs  to 
wiring  closets.  At  a  former  em¬ 
ployer  of  mine,  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  manager  of  our 
testing  lab  both  used  digital 
cameras  to  document  newly 
arrived  equipment,  close-ups 


of  specific  hardware  and  con¬ 
figuration  items,  even  details 
of  how  cases  went  together. 
This  was  helpful  for  later  refer¬ 
ence  and  for  posting  on  the 
company  intranet  so  that  any¬ 
one  who  needed  hardware  in¬ 
formation  about  a  specific  ma¬ 
chine  could  quickly  get  it. 

Moreover,  a  digital  camera 
can  be  an  invaluable  tool  for 
many  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  operations,  allowing 
people  to  easily  document 
many  activities,  prototypes 
and  products. 

I  mention  this  to  preface  a 
look  at  two  new  digital  cam¬ 
eras  that  are  well  suited  for 
IT  documentation  as  well  as 
general  use. 


Olympus  C3040 

$999 

Olympus  America  Inc. 

Melville,  N.Y. 
www.olympus.com 

The  Olympus  Camedia  3040 
is  a  refinement  of  the  camera 
line  that  began  with  the  C2000 
[Exec  Tech,  Aug.  16, 1999], 
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Fujifilm  RnePix 
4900  Zoom 
$999 

Fuji  Photo  Film  U.S.A.  Inc. 

Elmsford,  N.Y. 

www.fujifilm.com 

This  is  a  very  different  cam¬ 
era  from  the  Olympus  —  or,  for 
that  matter,  from  any  other 
digital  camera  I’ve  used.  It’s 
bulkier,  and  all  of  that  bulk 
goes  into  the  lens,  which  has  a 
6X  optical  zoom,  equivalent  to 
a  35-  to  210mm  lens  on  a  35mm 
camera.  Moreover,  the  FinePix 
features  a  higher  resolution  — 
4.3  megapixels  —  resulting  in 
sharper,  more  detailed  images. 

Like  the  Olympus,  it  uses 
SmartMedia  cards  for  record¬ 
ing  images.  At  the  highest  reso¬ 
lution,  each  picture  consumes 
up  to  2MB.  This  is  one  camera 
where  you  definitely  want  the 
biggest  memory  card  you  can 
find.  SmartMedia  cards  cur¬ 
rently  top  out  at  64MB,  which 
is  ample  for  most  purposes  but 
may  prove  a  limitation  if  you’re 
taking  pictures  in  the  field  for 
everal  days  without  a  chance 
to  download. 

I  You’ll  appreciate  the 
FinePix  if  you’re  accus¬ 
tomed  to  single-lens  reflex 
cameras,  where  you  can  see 
exactly  what  you’re  getting 
when  you  hold  the  camera  to 
your  eye. 

The  eye-level  viewfinder 
here  isn’t  an  optical  viewer. 


but  shows  a  small  LCD  panel, 
much  like  camcorders  do. 

When  you  use  the  viewfind¬ 
er  in  conjunction  with  the 
camera’s  manual  focusing  ca¬ 
pabilities,  you  can  be  very  sure 
that  the  focus  is  sharp  where 
you  want  it.  This  is  especially 
helpful  in  close-up  photogra¬ 
phy  near  the  camera’s  limit. 
Here,  the  Fuji  focuses  down  to 
about  an  inch  from  the  front  of 
its  lens.  In  another  nice  touch, 
Fuji  included  two  sets  of  con¬ 
trols  for  the  zoom  function, 
making  it  easy  to  use  when 
shooting  in  either  a  horizontal 
or  vertical  format. 

All  in  all,  I  like  the  FinePix 
4900  Zoom  a  lot.  It’s  now  my 
No.  1  pick  for  the  digital  photo¬ 
grapher  who  wants  maximum 
control  over  images  and  focus. 
It  may  be  overkill,  as  well  as 
more  than  a  little  intimidating 
for  the  average  user,  for  whom 
I  still  recommend  the  Kodak 
DC4800. » 


Resolving 

Resolution 

The  FinePix  4900’s 

4-megapixel  resolution  is  mea¬ 
sured  a  little  differently  than  for 
other  cameras,  so  it’s  not  entirely 
clear  to  me  if  they  can  be  com¬ 
pared.  The  Fuji  sensor  is  a  2.4- 
megapixel  charge-coupled- 
device  (Fuji  calls  it  Super  CCD) 
augmented  by  a  technology 
called  PxGA.  Developed  by  Fuji 
and  Norwood,  Mass.-based  Ana¬ 
log  Devices  Inc.,  PxGA  provides 
more  accurate  and  faster  image 
processing,  producing  a  final  im¬ 
age  of  2400  by  1800  pixels. 

Still,  these  images  produced 
by  the  4900  were  subjectively 
better  than  the  3-megapixel  im¬ 
ages  made  by  the  Olympus,  so  I 
guess  that  4-megapixel  rating  is 
accurate  enough. 

The  Holy  Grail  of  digital  pho¬ 
tography  -  images  comparable 
in  sharpness,  contrast  and  color 
accuracy  to  those  you  get  from 
a  good  35mm  film  camera  -  is 
to  be  found  with  an  image  of 
about  8  megapixels.  With  its  4- 
megapixel  images,  this  Fuji  is 
halfway  there.  And.  since  the 
4900’s  introduction.  Fuji  has 
also  announced  a  6-megapixel 
camera.  In  practical  terms,  the 
Fuji’s  4-megapixel  resolution 
means  you  can  print  images  at 
13-  by  19-in.  with  color  and 
sharpness  that  are  excellent, 
maybe  even  outstanding. 

-Russell  Kay 
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VERY  COUPLE  OF  YEARS,  Microsoft  Corp. 
hoists  a  flag  to  rally  the  troops.  Win32, 
OLE,  Component  Object  Model  (COM), 
ActiveX  and  Windows  DNA  would,  we 
were  told,  revolutionize  the  business  of 
creating  and  deploying  software.  Because 
these  campaigns  addressed  important  is¬ 
sues,  they  were  greeted  with  a  measure  of  enthusiasm.  Be¬ 
cause  they  entailed  risk,  uncertainty  and  retraining,  they 
were  greeted  with  an  equal  measure  of  weary  skepticism. 

So  it  is  for  the  new  campaign,  which  is  called  .Net.  But 
this  time,  enthusiasts  appear  to  outweigh  skeptics.  Every¬ 
one  agrees  that  business  applications  and  network  ser¬ 
vices  are  becoming  the  same  thing.  IT  has  learned,  and 
will  never  forget,  the  lessons  of  the  first-generation  Web: 
open  standards,  universal  access,  rapid  development,  con¬ 
tinuous  deployment. 

Now  the  second-generation  Web  is  being  constructed, 
and  Microsoft  is  determined  to  be  one  of  its  architects. 
Chastened  by  its  failure  to  catch  the  first  wave  and  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  thriving  open-source  and  Java  communities, 
it’s  put  together  a  compelling  strategy.  It  aims,  as  usual,  to 
deliver  tools  and  environments  that  take  care  of  plumbing 
so  the  majority  of  developers  can  focus  on  creating  the  ap¬ 
plications  they’re  hired  to  build.  Here’s  a  blueprint  for  the 
second-generation  Web  from  a  .Net  perspective: 


XML 

.Net  uses  XML  for  universal  representation,  exchange 
and  storage  of  all  kinds  of  data  —  and,  in  particular,  to 
describe  and  manipulate  component  interfaces. 

Components 

Today,  components  come  in  many  flavors:  shared  li¬ 
braries,  script  language  modules  and  application-specific 
plug-ins.  Component  models  like  COM  and  Common  Ob¬ 
ject  Request  Broker  Architecture  (CORBA)  make  code 
reuse  among  these  flavors  possible  but  not  easy,  so  it  often 
doesn’t  happen.  .Net  aims  to  make  component  construc¬ 
tion  and  reuse  so  easy  that  there’s  no  excuse  not  to  do  it. 

Objects 

In  theory,  objects  created  by  object-oriented  program¬ 
ming  (OOP)  languages  are  components.  In  practice,  the 
languages’  object  models  don’t  match  cross-language  com¬ 
ponent  models  like  COM  and  CORBA.  The  .Net  Common 
Language  Runtime,  a  universal  OOP  engine,  aims  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Because  all  .Net  languages  share  the  same  object  model, 
an  object  written  in  any  language  is  automatically  a  com¬ 
ponent  available  to  all  others. 

A  bonus:  OOP-style  inheritance  works  across  compo¬ 
nent  and  language  boundaries. 


Enterprise  developers  are  exploring 
Microsoft’s  new  Web  platform  and 
tool  set.  So  far,  they  seem  to  like 
what  they  see.  By  Jon  Udell 
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Frameworks 

Every  programming  language  comes  with  standard  li¬ 
braries  —  called  frameworks  in  the  case  of  OOP  languages 
—  that  encapsulate  common  code  and  define  patterns  for 
using  it.  The  Java  Development  Kit’s  class  libraries  are 
such  a  framework.  The  .Net  framework  covers  similar 
ground  but  in  a  language-neutral  way.  C#,  Visual  Basic.Net 
and  other  .Net  languages  are  only  lenses  through  which 
programmers  see  the  same  underlying  framework. 

Glue 

In  every  programming  environment,  there’s  a  division  of 
labor.  A  few  people  make  the  components  that  many  others 
glue  together.  Components  are  often  written  in  compiled 
languages  such  as  C  and  C++.  The  glue  is  usually  a  script¬ 
ing  language,  ideally  one  supported  by  an  integrated  devel¬ 
opment  environment.  The  first-generation  Web  is  bound 
together  by  glue  languages:  JavaScript,  Perl,  Python,  PHP 
and  several  forms  of  Visual  Basic.  But  it’s  also  balkanized 
into  glue-language  communities.  One  .Net  goal  is  to  uni¬ 
versalize  the  glue  —  making  components,  plus  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  tools  to  use  them  effectively  —  available  to 
solution  builders,  whatever  kind  of  glue  they  prefer. 

Protocols 

Simple  and  open  protocols  let  the  first-generation  Web 
scale  up  beyond  most  people’s  wildest  expectations.  Web 
protocol  HTTP,  carrying  an  HTML  payload,  brought 
client/server  applications  to  the  masses.  On  the  next-gen¬ 
eration  Web,  HTTP  will  also  carry  various  XML  payloads. 
Most  notable  among  these  is  Simple  Object  Access  Pro¬ 
tocol  (SOAP),  which  enables  n-tier  applications  made  by 
interconnecting  network  services  across  programming- 
language  and  platform  boundaries.  The  .Net  technology 
works  hard  to  make  it  easy  for  developers  to  make  and  use 
components  with  SOAP  interfaces. 

Middleware 

In  the  n-tier  environment,  a  network  service  has  to  jug¬ 
gle  connections  to  users,  data  and  other  services.  Win¬ 
dows  NT  and  2000  already  supply  basic  middleware 
(Microsoft  Transaction  Server,  or  MTS,  and  COM+,  re¬ 
spectively)  for  pooling  and  transactional  control  of  these 
resources.  The  .Net  platform  doesn’t  invent  new  middle¬ 
ware.  Instead,  it  aims  to  generalize  and  further  simplify 
the  use  of  existing  COM+  technology. 

Tools 

Developers  rely  on  tools  that  can  capably  build,  debug 
and  deploy  software.  Today,  these  tools  are  language- 
specific.  But  projects  aren’t.  A  first-generation  Web  ser¬ 
vice  will  likely  involve  several  kinds  of  components  and 
several  flavors  of  glue.  There  are  tools  for  building,  debug¬ 
ging  and  deploying  these  various  pieces,  but  there  hasn’t 
been  one  that  comprehends  the  whole.  That  is  what  Mi¬ 
crosoft  hopes  to  achieve  with  Visual  Studio.Net.  Leverag¬ 
ing  the  universality  of  the  .Net  framework,  runtime  and 
languages,  it  gives  developers  a  single  interface  through 
which  to  manage  multilanguage,  multicomponent  projects. 

The  Next-Generation  Web 

These  broad  strokes  paint  a  picture  of  software  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  next-generation  Web.  Some  aspects  have 
been  known  for  a  while.  XML  interfaces  to  Web  services 
have  been  in  use  for  several  years.  Many  languages  sup¬ 
port  XML-RPC  and  are  now  starting  to  support  its  succes¬ 
sor,  SOAP.  Savvy  Web  developers  are  already  using  XML 
to  isolate  business  logic  from  presentation  and  to  offer 
interfaces  to  partner  services. 

Nobody  needs  to  wait  for  .Net  to  do  these  things,  and 
nobody  should.  Services  built  this  way  will  interoperate 
now,  no  matter  the  platform  or  implementation  language, 
and  they  will  interoperate  with  .Net. 


Using  XML  Interfaces 

One  early  adopter  of  the  XML  interfaces  strategy  was 
New  York-based  Zagat  Survey  LLC,  whose  Web  site  deliv¬ 
ers  reviews  of  thousands  of  restaurants  in  dozens  of  cities. 
Zagat’s  content  flows  to  browsers  and  Wireless  Applica¬ 
tion  Protocol  (WAP)  devices.  The  two  presentations  share 
a  common  XML  layer,  according  to  Chief  Technology  Offi¬ 
cer  Steve  Forte.  “Our  wireless  app  calls  all  the  same  stuff, 
on  the  same  server,  as  does  our  HTML  app,”  he  says.  But 
while  this  architecture  made  a  very  clean  WAP  implemen¬ 
tation  possible,  it  didn’t  eliminate  the  need  to  write  the 
XML-to-WAP  translation  by  hand.  That  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
veniences  promised  by  .Net.  “I  would  have  loved  to  do  the 
model  once  and  have  it  automatically  rendered  into  either 
HTML  or  WAP,”  says  Forte. 

Zagat  has  very  specific  plans  for  its  first  SOAP  imple¬ 
mentation.  Today,  Zagat  links  from  its  pages  to  a  partner 
site,  OpenTable,  which  offers  a  dining  reservation  service. 
This  works,  but  Zagat  would  rather  keep  customers  on  Za- 
gat.com  and  connect  them  to  OpenTable  behind  the 
scenes.  Again,  this  is  entirely  feasible  today.  OpenTable 
need  not  wait  for  .Net  in  order  to  produce  an  XML  inter¬ 
face  to  its  reservation  service,  and  Zagat  need  not  wait  for 
.Net  in  order  to  use  that  interface. 

What  .Net  will  offer  Zagat  is  mainly  the  convenience  of 
tools  and  an  environment  that  together  reduce  the  friction 
involved.  That’s  no  small  thing,  though.  Web  services  will 
create  network  effects  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
them  that  exist.  Helping  developers  get  over  the  activation 
threshold  is  a  big  deal. 


TtCHNOLOey 
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This  wasn’t 
the  time 
for  Microsoft 
to  get  fancy. 
It  was  time 
for  Microsoft 
to  ^  simple. 

OOMENICK  BRANCIFORTE, 
ENTERPRISE  ARCHITECTURE  MANAGER. 
ROYAL  &  SUN  ALLIANCE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  CANADA 


Domenick  Branciforte,  enterprise  architecture  manager 
at  Royal  &  Sun  Alliance  Insurance  Company  of  Canada  in 
Toronto,  is  another  .Net  evaluator  who’s  excited  by  the 
prospect  of  pervasive  Web  services.  Today,  he  notes,  por¬ 
tals  are  used  to  aggregate  diverse  services.  For  example, 
employees  use  an  intranet  portal  to  access  corporate  infor¬ 
mation  services.  They  go  to  Yahoo  Inc.’s  or  Fidelity  Invest¬ 
ments’  sites  to  access  external  services.  “Portals  bring  in¬ 
formation  together,”  says  Branciforte.  “But  then  we  have  a 
proliferation  of  portals,  so  what  did  that  solve?” 

Branciforte  says  he  wants  to  create  direct  business-to- 
business  connections  between  his  company  and  partners 
such  as  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.  To  the  extent 
that  services  are  available  through  conventional  portals, 
this  is  possible  today.  “But  when  you  find  yourself  doing 
HTML  screen-scraping,  it’s  a  warning  sign,  a  symptom  of  a 
bigger  problem  that  you  should  solve,”  Branciforte  says. 

He  says  it’s  significant  that  in  Visual  Studio.Net,  the  cre¬ 
ation  and  use  of  Web  services  is  “a  cornerstone,  a  given.” 
This  isn’t  rocket  science,  he  points  out.  Like  the  Internet’s 
core  protocols,  SOAP  is  pretty  simple,  and  that’s  good. 
“This  wasn’t  the  time  for  Microsoft  to  get  fancy,”  he  adds. 
“It  was  time  for  Microsoft  to  get  simple.” 

Breaking  Some  Eggs 

Benefits  of  the  Web  services  strategy  are  clear,  and 
they’re  available  now.  Benefits  of  the  .Net  common  lan¬ 
guage  technology  are  equally  clear  but  less  immediate  and 
less  certain.  The  .Net  platform  is  a  work  in  progress.  And  to 
programmers  now  using  Active  Server  Pages  (ASP),  Visual 
Basic  Script,  Visual  Basic  and  C++  skills,  it  presents  a  very 
different  paradigm.  Visual  Basic.Net,  for  example,  departs 
dramatically  from  earlier  versions.  It  approaches  object  ori¬ 
entation,  components  and  exception  handling  more  like  the 
new  C#  than  any  previous  Visual  Basic.  But  like  all  .Net  lan¬ 
guages,  Visual  Basic.Net  and  C#  are  only  ways  of  accessing 
the  Common  Language  Runtime  and  .Net  Framework. 

Is  there  any  real  benefit  in  having  different  views  of  the 
common  core  technology?  Branciforte  says  yes.  “We  have 
175  VB  developers,”  he  says.  “Does  C#  offer  anything  that 
VB.Net  doesn’t?  We  think  not.”  While  the  new  Visual  Ba¬ 
sic  is  very  different,  its  family  resemblance  will  help  those 
developers  leverage  their  existing  skills. 

But  nobody  is  underestimating  the  scope  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  transition.  “I  don’t  think  anybody’s  going  to  be  con¬ 
verting  any  major  VB  applications,”  says  Bill  Zack,  a  con¬ 
sultant  who  has  been  building  enterprise  applications  for 
decades.  “Instead,  you’ll  see  new  stuff  happening  on  .Net.” 

Zack  says  he’s  eager  to  get  started.  “We’re  well  aware  of 
the  fragility  of  interpreted  VB  Script  pages,  because  of  the 
lack  of  strong  type  checking,”  says  Zack.  He’d  also  like  to 
forget  about  the  awkward  and  labor-intensive  mechanisms 
in  current  Visual  Basic  dialects  for  handling  exceptions. 

Forte  says  Microsoft’s  readiness  to  break  backward  com¬ 
patibility  is  encouraging.  “For  years,  they’ve  been  hindered 
by  that,”  he  says.  “Now,  they’re  finally  willing  to  break 
some  eggs  in  order  to  make  an  omelet.” 

Pros  of  Common  Language  Technology 

It’s  no  accident  that  robust  exception  handling  ranks 
high  on  everybody’s  list  of  desirable  .Net  features.  That  and 
automatic  memory  management  are  two  of  the  things  that 
have  made  Java  the  current  favorite  platform  (and  lan¬ 
guage)  for  building  network  services.  When  applications 
become  constellations  of  communicating  network  services, 
a  lot  can  go  wrong.  Managed  memory  eliminates  a  whole 
class  of  common  problems  that  compromise  both  reliabili¬ 
ty  and  security.  For  example,  buffer  overflows  that  let  hack¬ 
ers  break  into  conventional  systems  become  manageable 
exceptions  in  Java  virtual  machine-  or  .Net-based  systems. 

In  the  case  of  Java,  of  course,  the  language  is  the  plat¬ 
form.  There  is  comprehensive  exception  handling  only 
when  a  whole  system  —  components  and  glue  —  is  100% 


pure  Java.  One  of  the  most  compelling  aspects  of  .Net  is 
the  prospect  of  unified  exception  handling  across  an  en¬ 
tire  heterogenous  system.  Already,  in  the  .Net  beta,  an  ex¬ 
ception  thrown  in  one  language  can  be  caught  and  han¬ 
dled  in  another.  Since  component  builders  and  solution 
builders  are  often  different  people  using  different  lan¬ 
guages,  there’s  theoretically  a  huge  reliability  benefit  to  be 
had  by  wrapping  a  common  exception  handling  frame¬ 
work  around  these  two  domains. 

Here’s  another  interesting,  though  as  yet  unprovable, 
benefit:  Today,  when  companies  are  hiring,  they  advertise 
for  Java,  C++  or  Visual  Basic  programmers.  But  really, 
they’re  looking  for  experts  in  insmrance,  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing  or  medical  records.  Today,  domain  expertise  is 
hard-wired  to  programming-language  expertise,  but  it  re¬ 
ally  shouldn’t  be.  A  developer  of  business  logic  for  the  in¬ 
surance  industry  should  be  a  domain  expert,  versed  in  the 
rules  of  the  business  and  in  the  software  components  that 
implement  those  rules.  The  language  used  to  express  that 
domain  expertise  —  in  the  form  of  components  or  of  glue 
—  shouldn’t  matter  much. 

This  separation  of  domain  expertise  from  programming- 
language  expertise  is  a  long-range  goal  that  won’t  be 
achieved  anytime  soon.  For  Forte,  though,  it’s  something 
to  look  forward  to.  “We’ve  had  bitter  debates,”  he  says, 
“because  one  guy  thinks  he  can  do  it  better  in  Delphi,  and 
another  guy  wants  to  use  C++,  but  in  the  end,  they  both 
had  to  use  VB.”  Forte  says  he  hopes  this  my-language-is- 
better-than-yours  bickering  will  finally  just  go  away. 

Getting  Ready  for  .Net 

At  Royal  &  Sun  Alliance,  Branciforte’s  team  has  been 
preparing  for  .Net  by  shoring  up  the  Windows  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  That  means  upgrading  from  NT  4  to  Windows  2000, 
moving  from  MTS  to  COM+,  and  ensuring  that  Internet 
Information  Server  5  is  “in  place,  optimized  and  under¬ 
stood.”  Its  first  .Net  pilot  project  will  probably  be  a  busi- 
ness-to-business  Web  service. 

Zagat.com  has  aggressive  plans  to  launch  a  new  hotel¬ 
rating  site,  based  on  .Net,  as  early  as  June.  Forte  says  early 
indications  are  promising,  but  a  .Net  deployment  will  be 
contingent  on  stress-testing  that  hasn’t  yet  been  done.  “If 
.Net  explodes  and  shoots  off  sparks,”  the  main  site  will  be 
unaffected,  and  the  new  one  could  fall  back  to  convention¬ 
al  Visual  Basic/ASP,  says  Forte. 

Pilot  projects  are  the  next  logical  step  for  every  IT  shop 
using  current  Microsoft  Web  technology.  The  .Net  cam¬ 
paign  is  advancing  on  many  fronts,  and  its  ramifications 
are  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  sink  in.  There’s  a  lot  to 
learn,  but  developers  think  that  the  leverage  afforded  by 
.Net  will  more  than  repay  the  effort. 

Will  .Net  produce  a  new  kind  of  Microsoft  monopoly? 
For  Web  services,  the  answer  is  clearly  no.  Microsoft  does¬ 
n’t  own  SOAP  or  related  standards.  For  example,  Web  Ser¬ 
vices  Description  Language  —  which  documents  the  “con¬ 
tract”  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of  a  Web 
service  —  is  sponsored  by  Ariba  Inc.,  IBM  and  Microsoft. 

For  the  Common  Language  Runtime  and  ASP.Net,  the 
answer  is  yes,  until  and  unless  these  technologies  are  port¬ 
ed  from  Windows  to  other  platforms.  Although  Microsoft 
has  submitted  draft  standards  for  C#  and  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  infrastructure  to  the  ECMA  standards  body  in 
Geneva,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  core  .Net  technolo¬ 
gy  wUl  show  up  elsewhere  than  on  Windows. 

If  you’re  already  a  100%  pure  Microsoft  shop,  that  won’t 
matter.  Otherwise,  you’ll  want  to  watch  and  wait  for  the 
open-source  and  Java  communities  to  rise  to  the  challenge. 
The  second-generation  Web  will  emerge  in  many  forms. 
All  of  them,  though,  will  likely  be  influenced  by  the  .Net 
blueprint,  which  is  remarkably  clear  and  complete.  I 


Udell  is  an  author  and  independent  WebAntemet  consultant 
in  Keene,  N.H.  Reach  him  at  udell@monad.net. 
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Writable  DVD 


BY  ALAN  JOCH 


WHEN  THE  first 
commercial 
DVD  drives 
arrived  in 
1997,  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  technology  her¬ 
alded  it  as  the  heir  apparent  to 
CD-ROM  drives,  which  were 
then  standard  equipment  in 
new  PCs  and  beginning  to  be 
supplanted  by  rewritable  ver¬ 
sions.  DVD’s  CD-ROM-killing 
capabilities  looked  obvious: 
Initial  capacities  of  2.6GB 
(quickly  followed  by  4.7GB 
and  higher)  made  the  once- 
brawny  650MB  CD-ROM  disc 
look  anorexic. 

But  what  DVD  enjoyed  in 
storage  space,  it  lacked  in  ma¬ 
turity.  For  the  next  four  years 
—  continuing  through  today  — 
DVD  standards  battles  have 
been  as  contentious  and  parti¬ 
san  as  last  year’s  U.S.  presiden¬ 
tial  election. 

Although  many  of  the  most 
basic  formatting  and  recording 
questions  have  now  been  re¬ 
solved,  DVD  drive  makers  are 
still  grappling  with  rewritable 
standards,  and  at  this  point,  it 
appears  that  consumers  will 
have  two  competing  and  mutu¬ 
ally  incompatible  technology 


DEFINITION 

Digital  versatile  disc  (originally  digital  video  disc)  is 
an  optical  format  that  can  store  up  to  17GB  of  data 
on  5-in.  discs.  These  large  capacities  make  DVDs 
well-suited  for  storing  high-quality  video  and 
audio  files.  Once  read-only,  writable  and  re¬ 
writable  DVD  drives  and  media  are  now  available. 


options  to  choose  between,  in 
what  seems  like  a  replay  of  the 
classic  Betamax  vs.  VHS  tech¬ 
nological  battle.  An  industry 
consortium,  the  Tokyo-based 
DVD  Forum,  was  es 
tablished  to  guide 
development,  but 
it  hasn’t  resolved 
the  conflict¬ 
ing  standards. 

In  the  mean¬ 
time,  DVDs 
have  yet  to 
supplant  CD 
ROMs  for  con¬ 
sumer  entertainment, 
software  distribution  or,  in 
particular,  business  storage  ap¬ 
plications.  Bigger  capacities 
may  be  more  useful,  but  for 
now,  CD-ROM  is  hanging  on  in 


the  marketplace  because  of 
low-priced  drives  and  media. 
However,  that’s  likely  to  change 
as  software  program  sizes  and 
data  storage  needs  grow. 

In  fact,  some  propo¬ 
nents  of  DVD,  in¬ 
cluding  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  say 
they  expect  that 
170  million  con¬ 
sumer  DVD 
video  players 
and  DVD-ROM 
drives  in  comput¬ 
ers  will  be  in  use 
worldwide  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

The  standard  DVDs  that 
hold  feature  films  today  are 
also  able  to  store  4.7GB  of  data, 
or  more  than  two  hours’  worth 


of  high-quality  digital  video. 
Newer  discs  that  incorporate 
two  data  layers,  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  can  accommodate 
more  than  eight  hours  of  high- 
quality  video.  And  even  that 
can  be  doubled  to  17GB  by  us¬ 
ing  two-sided  discs. 

A  Technical  Leap 

DVD  is  a  technical  leap  over 
CD-ROM  because  it’s  able  to 
pack  larger  amounts  of  data 
into  devices  the  same  size  as 
its  older  brother.  The  reason: 
DVD  benefits  from  a  data- 
writing  laser  with  a  shorter 
wavelength  that  produces 
smaller  spots  than  the  lasers 
used  for  CD-ROMs  do.  Added 
to  that  is  the  ability  for  DVD 
lasers  to  cram  data  tracks  to¬ 


gether  more  tightly  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  dual-layer  and  double¬ 
sided  recordings.  Dual-layer 
designs  feature  an  outer  layer 
that’s  semitransparent,  allow¬ 
ing  the  laser  to  focus  on  the 
layer  beneath  it,  thereby  dou¬ 
bling  the  storage  capacity. 

DVD  vendors  have  applied 
this  basic  technology  to  pro¬ 
duce  five  variations  of  the 
technology  (see  chart). 

If  DVD  vendors  stick  to  their 
announced  introduction  dates 
for  rewritable  DVD  drives,  the 
political  battle  over  which  for¬ 
mat  has  the  most  impressive 
list  of  backers  and  the  best  on- 
paper  specifications  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  far  more  decisive 
battle  of  the  marketplace. 

No  matter  which  format  pre¬ 
vails,  however,  by  year’s  end, 
users  will  benefit  from  higher- 
capacity  storage  capabilities  at 
lower  cost-per-byte  rates.  I 


Joch  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Francestown,  N.H.  Contact 
him  at  ajoch@monad.net. 


MOREONLINE 

There’s  an  extensive  and  frequently 
updated  Web  site  designed  to  answer 
questions  about  DVD  technology: 

www.dvddemystified.com/dvdfaq.html 


DVD  Formats 


Few  removable  storage  systems  have  had  so  many  competing  formats  proposed. 


B 

1 

r 

BASIC  FEATURES 

r  ^ 

REPRESENTATIVE 
VENDORS/SUPPORTERS 

r  ^ 

ANNOUNCED 

AVAILABILITY 

DVD-ROM  1 

( 

4.766  \ 

1 

\  A  read-only  format,  DVD-ROM  is  the  workhorse  of  the  consumer  entertainment  sector.  DVD-ROMs  are  burned 
once  by  movie  and  game  distributors  and  will  run  on  home  entertainment  systems  or  PCs  equipped  with  the 
,  proper  DVD  drive,  MPE6-2  gear  and  drivers. 

Everyone 

Began  shipping 
in  1997 

DVD-R  (A) 

4.76B 

i 

1 

,  DVD-R  is  a  write-once  format  that  comes  in  two  types,  each  of  which  uses  a  slightly  different  wavelength  to  write 

1  data.  DVD-R  (A)  is  the  original  “authoring"  version,  intended  for  those  developing  DVD  software  and  products. 
DVD-R  uses  an  organic  dye  technology  media,  which  is  less  expensive  than  other  DVD-recordable  media. 

’  Pioneer  Electronics  Inc.  : 

'  This  quarter 

DVD-R  (6) 

4.76B 

This  more  recent  version  of  DVD-R  is  designed  for  consumer  and  general-use  applications.  This  format  lets  end 
users  create  permanent,  archival  copies  of  data  or  programs.  The  DVD-R  (6)  media  is  designed  to  be  used  with 
DVD-RAM  drives.  Compaq  became  the  first  computer  maker  to  offer  end  users  a  writable  DVD  drive  (Pioneer’s 
DVR-103)  in  its  new  Presario  computers.  DVD-R  drives  can  also  accommodate  recordable  and  rewritable  CD 
formats,  as  well  as  DVD  video  players. 

!  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

1  . 

Began  shipping 
this  quarter 

DVD-RW 

4.76B  i 

1 

:  A  rewritable  format  that  lets  computer  users  treat  a  DVD  like  an  extra  4.7GB  hard  drive  or  a  super  floppy  disk. 
DVD-RW  uses  a  phase-change  format  for  writing  and  erasing  data.  Last  fall.  Pioneer,  a  DVD-RW  developer  and 
one  of  its  main  proponents,  announced  that  it  would  begin  selling  the  drives  to  manufacturers  this  quarter. 

Pioneer  Electronics 

» 

This  quarter 

DVD-RAM 

4.7GB  on  , 

dual-sided  ? 

discs  I 

This  rewritable  technology  uses  phase-change  burning  techniques  to  store  data  in  both  the  grooves  and  the 
‘  spaces  between  grooves  on  a  disc.  DVD-RAM  drives  come  at  bleeding-edge  prices.  The  Panasonic  DMR-E10, 

:  for  example,  lists  at  $4,000. 

;  Panasonic:  Hitachi 

r 

Began  shipping 
Q42000 

DVD^RW 

36B:4.76B 
under  devel-  ' 
opment 

When  this  third  rewritable  DVD  format  arrives  on  the  market  later  this  year,  it  will  purportedly  read  all  the  other 
DVD  and  CD-ROM  formats  -  including  those  designed  for  DVD  players  -  with  the  sole  exception  of  competing 
DVD-RAM  discs. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Sony 
Electronics  Inc.,  Philips  Elec¬ 
tronics  NV,  Ricoh  Co. 

Q32001 

*Capacity  with  standard,  single^ed  media.  May  be  increased  with  dual-layer,  double-sided  discs. 


■  Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  quickstudy@computerworld.com. 
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Xcert  Brings  PKI 
To  Web  Commerce 


Firm  offers  scalable,  easy-to-use 

public-key  infrastructure  tools 


BY  ROBERT  L.  SCHEIER 

XCERT  Internation¬ 
al  Inc.  is  an  in¬ 
dependent,  pub¬ 
lic-key  infrastruc¬ 
ture  (PKI)  compa¬ 
ny  at  a  time  when  many  PKI 
firms  are  merging  with  or  be¬ 
ing  absorbed  by  others.  In  fact, 
PKI  is  so  expensive  and  compli¬ 
cated  to  implement  that  it  can 
be  hard  to  sell  and  deploy,  lead¬ 
ing  many  vendors  to  broaden 
their  offerings  through  mergers 
and  acquisitions. 

But  Xcert  plans  to  remain  in¬ 
dependent.  The  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.-based  company  claims 
that  its  PKI  tools  are  easier  to 
use,  more  scalable  and  more 
easily  adaptable  to  Web  com¬ 
merce  than  those  of  its  rivals. 
What’s  more,  it  says  it  sees 
application  service  providers 
(ASP)  as  another  major  mar¬ 
ket.  Xcert’s  scalability  is 
proven  by  the  response  it’s 
getting  from  ASPs  that  may 
serve  thousands  of  users,  says 
Patrick  Richard,  the  company’s 
founder,  director  and  chief 
technology  officer. 

Any  ASPs  that  need  to  run 
PKI  shouldn’t  have  to  look 
anywhere  beyond  Xcert  [for 
their  PKI  needs],  says  Richard. 
“We’re  on  our  third  generation 
of  [Web-enabled]  tools,”  which 
can  scale  “an  order  of  magni¬ 
tude  greater”  than  competi¬ 
tors’  products  and  can  be 
installed  in  as  little  as  20  min¬ 
utes,  he  claims. 

Xcert’s  Sentry  CA  (certifi¬ 
cate  authority),  RA  (registra¬ 
tion  authority)  and  WebSentry 
tools  “provide  a  good  user 
interface,”  says  Victor  Wheat- 
man,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.  As  a  relatively  small 
company,  he  says,  Xcert  can 
also  be  nimble  on  providing 
support  or  custom  code  when 
needed.  “They  have  a  very 
talented  professional  services 
division,”  he  says. 

Matt  Pavone,  a  Web  archi¬ 
tect  at  American  Management 
Systems  Inc.  (AMS)  in  Fairfax, 
Va.,  used  Xcert’s  PKI  tools  for 


the  Buysense  Web  procure¬ 
ment  service  that  AMS  offers 
to  state  and  local  governments. 
He  praises  Xcert’s  ability  to 
check  for  access  rights  using 
either  a  digital  certificate  or 
just  a  name  and  password  and 
to  let  customers  log  on  to  mul¬ 
tiple  applications  with  a  single 
sign-on.  Even  under  the  simu¬ 
lated  impact  of  250  near-simul¬ 


taneous  users,  “we  have  not 
crashed  the  Xcert  authentica¬ 
tion  server,”  says  Pavone. 

In  PKI,  the  senders  and  re¬ 
cipients  use  two  sets  of  keys  — 
one  public,  one  private  —  to 
encrypt  and  decrypt  commu¬ 
nications.  PKI  systems  use  cer¬ 
tificates  issued  by  certificate 
authorities  to  link  users  with 
the  keys  they  use. 

Keeping  track  of  who  has 
which  certificates  and  which 
individuals  or  institutions  can 
act  as  certificate  authorities,  as 
well  as  revoking  certificates 


CTO  PATRICK  RICHARD  says  Xcert  PKI  tools  can  scale  “an  order 
of  magnitude  greater”  than  competitors’  products. 


when  needed,  are  only  some  of 
the  long-term  costs  of  manag¬ 
ing  PKI.  Then  there’s  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  sharing  information 
between  PKI  systems  and  oth¬ 
er  security  tools  and  with  cor¬ 
porate  directories.  As  Wheat- 
man  says,  many  PKI  projects 
never  get  past  pilot  mode. 


Xcert  International  Inc. 


Location:  1981  North  Broadway, 
Suite  330,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 
95696 

Telephone:  (925)  274-9300 
Web:  www.xcert.com 
Niche:  PKI  software  and  services 

Why  it's  worth  watching: 

Offers  easy-to-use,  scalable  and 
open  PKI  platform  and  services. 

Company  officers: 

•  Patrick  Richard,  founder,  chief 
technology  officer  and  director 

•  Sandy  Sutherland,  vice  president 
of  engineering 

•  J.T.  Hardy,  vice  president  of 
professional  services 

•  Ed  Murrer,  senior  vice  president 
of  sales  and  marketing 

Milestones: 

•  1996:  Company  founded,  first 
product  released 

•  January  1999:  Introduces  Sentry 
CA  3.5,  Sentry  4.5  PKI  software 
for  ASPs 


Employees:  180; 

220  by  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter 

Burn  money:  $40 

million,  including  $31.5 
million  from  Marconi  Corp. 

Products/pricing:  Bundle  of 
Sentry  CA,  a  Web-administered 
certificate  authority;  WebSentry,  a 
plug-in  module  to  PKI-enable  Web 
servers;  and  Sentry  RA,  which  en¬ 
rolls  high  volumes  of  users,  prices 
start  at  $45,000  for  1,500  users. 

Customers:  T.  Rowe  Price  Group 
Inc.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association 

Partners:  TidePoint  Corp.,  CitX 
Corp.,  Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 


Red  flags  for  IT: 

•  Xcert  is  a  small  player  up  against 
much  larger,  public  companies  in  a 
consolidating  market. 

•  PKI  requires  extensive  planning 
up  front  and  expensive  ongoing 
administration. 


Highly  Scalable 

Xcert’s  tools  can  scale  to 
8  million  certificates,  while 
competitors  “are  struggling  to 
reach  the  1  million  mark,”  says 
Richard.  Xcert  also  ships  with 
interfaces  that  let  it  automati¬ 
cally  publish  lists  of  certifi¬ 
cates  to  other  corporate  direc¬ 
tories.  That’s  crucial,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Wheatman,  because  PKI 
really  pays  off  “when  it  can 
be  leveraged  across  multiple 
applications.” 

Several  customers  also  say 
they  like  the  way  Xcert  can 
revoke  certificate  authority 
users  who  have,  for  example, 
left  the  company.  While  other 
PKI  tools  must  scan  a  certifi¬ 
cate  revocation  list  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  a  user  has  lost  any 
rights,  Xcert  instantly  trans¬ 
mits  such  a  change  in  status  to 
all  affected  Web  servers  using 
the  Online  Certificate  Status 
Protocol. 

“I  don’t  know  of  anyone  who 
has  a  comparable  offering  right 
now,”  says  Jack  Moskowitz,  an 
Xcert  customer  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  security  architec- 
ture  at  eOriginal  Inc.,  a 
Baltimore-based  ven¬ 
dor  of  e-commerce 
products  and  services. 
Moskowitz  says,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  would  like 
^  to  see  Xcert  develop  a 
more  robust  Lightweight 
Directory  Access  Protocol- 
compliant  directory  that  would 
include  mirroring  and  other 
recovery  capabilities. 

Xcert  also  offers  profession¬ 
al  services  and  sells  PKI  as  an 
application  service,  both  on  its 
own  and  through  partners. 
Richard  says  an  investment  of 
$40  million  from  investors 
including  Marconi  Corp.,  a 
London-based  provider  of 
communications  products  and 
services,  has  given  Xcert  “stay¬ 
ing  power.” 

The  company  says  it  has  yet 
to  reach  $10  million  in  revenue 
but  that  it  plans  to  become 
profitable  sometime  in  the 
next  three  years.  I 


Scheier  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Boylston,  Mass. 


Facing  PKI’s 
Big  Guns 

Market  research  firm  IDC  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  estimates  that  the  PKI  market  will 
grow  from  $281  million  in  1999  to  $3 
billion  in  2004  as  enterprise  customers 
use  the  tools  to  secure  e-commerce 
applications.  Xcert’ s  chief  selling  points 
are  its  ease  of  use,  openness  and  scala¬ 
bility,  which  customers  have  praised. 

However,  Xcert  faces  several  larger 
competitors,  some  of  which  can  offer 
products  and  services  beyond  Xcert’ s 
PKI  capabilities,  such  as  Web  access 
control  tools.  Gartner  Group  analyst 
Victor  Wheatman  also  warns  that  the 
cost  and  complexity  of  PKI  are  as  im¬ 
portant  for  customers  to  consider  as 
individual  products. 

Baltimore 
Technologies  Inc. 

Basingstoke,  England 
www.baltimore.com 

In  January,  Baltimore  purchased  GTE 
CyberTrust  Solutions  Inc.,  adding  GTE’s 
PKI  hosting  business  to  its  line  of  PKI 
and  other  security  products.  The  Cyber- 
Trust  acquisition  and  the  earlier  pur¬ 
chase  of  British-based  Zergo  Holdings 
PLC  has  created  what  Gartner  calls  “a 
potent  competitor,"  particularly  for  cus¬ 
tomers  In  the  Pacific  Rim  and  Europe. 

VeriSign  Inc. 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 
www.verisign.com 

VeriSign  broadened  its  reach  last  year  by 
acquiring  Herndon,  Va.-based  Network 
Solutions  Inc.,  which  registers  .com,  .net 
and  .org  names  on  the  Web.  VeriSign 
caters  to  customers  who  want  to  out¬ 
source  their  PKI  systems  rather  than 
build  them.  “You  don’t  necessarily  learn 
a  lot"  about  PKI.  says  Wheatman.  but  “in 
many  cases,  you  don’t  need  to  learn  a  lot 
when  you  use  an  outsourcer."  Outsourc¬ 
ing  PKI  to  a  firm  such  as  VeriSign  can 
also  let  customers  deploy  a  secure  appli¬ 
cation  faster  than  building  it  in-house. 

Entrust  Technologies  Inc. 

Plano,  Texas 
www.entrust.com 

Entrust  sells  Entrust/PKI  for  e-business 
applications  and'Entrust/PKI  to  issue 
Wireless  Application  Protocol  certifi¬ 
cates  for  mobile  devices.  The  company 
also  offers  consulting  services.  Entrust 
has  one  of  the  most  full-featured  PKI 
offerings  on  the  market,  says  Wheat- 
man.  but  its  products  may  be  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  some  users. 

-  Robert  L  Scheier 
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Training  Gets 
Lean  and  Mean 

Fed  up  with  high  costs  and  low  payoflFs,  FT  managers 
are  better  targeting  training  investments  by  sharing 
on-site  classes  with  other  companies  and  making 
sure  the  training  is  immediately  applicable  on  the 
job.  By  Michelle  Bates  Deakin 


SANDY  KING,  manager  of  IS  training 
and  development,  aims  to  cut  Staples^ 
training  costs  to  nearly  half  the  price 
the  average  company  pays. 


XAN  M.  DANIELS 

is  tired  of  spend¬ 
ing  precious  train¬ 
ing  money  on 
plane  fares,  hotels 
and  toiletries. 

As  leader  of  performance 
support  for  the  knowledge 
services  team  at  Tuthill  Corp., 
Daniels  has  seen  the  Burr 
Ridge,  Ill.-based  industrial 
manufacturing  company 
spend  thousands  of  dollars 
to  fly  employees  across  the 
country  for  SAP  training. 

“We  have  people  with  terri¬ 
ble  travel  luck,”  says  Daniels, 
who  more  than  once  has  found 
herself  reimbmrsing  employees 
for  new  toiletries  and  under¬ 
wear  when  their  luggage  has 
been  lost. 

But  those  days  are  coming 
to  a  close  at  Tuthill.  “This 
year,  we’ll  be  smarter  about 
how  we  spend  our  budget,” 
says  Daniels,  noting  that 
the  company  is  increasingly 
turning  to  local  and  virtual 
training. 

Changes  Afoot 

That  theme  is  echoing 
through  IT  departments,  as 
training  dollars  that  were  once 
spent  on  airline  seats  and 
hotel  rooms  are  being  redi¬ 
rected  to  local  instruction. 
Even  companies  without 
enough  students  to  fill  an  en¬ 
tire  instructor-led  class  are 
jumping  on  the  bandwagon  by 
pooling  with  neighboring 
companies  to  entice  trainers 
to  come  to  them. 

And  IT  directors  are  being 
more  careful  to  ensure  that 
there’s  a  payoff,  by  instituting 
procedures  to  evaluate  what 
trainees  have  learned. 

This  isn’t  the  dawn  of  a  new 
frugality,  however.  Training 
budgets  are  going  up  as  IT 


directors  acknowledge  that 
they  need  to  offer  perks  to  at¬ 
tract  and  retain  staff  and  get 
things  done. 

“You  can’t  withhold  the 
training  and  get  decent  sys¬ 
tems  developed,”  says  Sandy 
King,  manager  of  information 
systems  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  at  Staples  Inc.,  an  office 
supply  company  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  Besides,  IT  job 
hunters  routinely  ask  what 
kind  of  training  a  company 
provides  before  they’ll  sign 
on.  And  not  receiving  training 
is  a  reason  why  many  IT  folks 
decide  to  leave  their  jobs. 

That  said.  King  remains 
committed  to  reducing  train¬ 
ing  costs.  “I’m  an  old  Yankee,” 
she  says.  “My  aim  is  to  keep 
training  close  to  $200  per  per¬ 
son,  per  day.  The  average  cost 
[for  companies  nationally]  is 
$450  per  day.” 

Central  to  King’s  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  is  bringing  training  in¬ 


house.  Staples  allows  certain 
training  vendors  to  name  the 
Staples  headquarters  as  a 
training  site.  This  way,  King 
can  offer  on-site  training  for  as 
few  as  three  Staples  employ¬ 
ees,  and  the  rest  of  the  class 
can  be  filled  with  IT  employ¬ 
ees  from  nearby  companies. 

The  arrangement  also  lets 
her  pick  the  trainers  she  uses, 
thus  assuring  high-quality  in¬ 
struction.  King  has  used  that 
strategy  to  provide  ongoing 
AS/400  and  Oracle  training. 

Staples  has  seen  particular 
savings  in  Unix  training.  King 
says  it  used  to  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,200  to  send  an  em¬ 
ployee  to  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
for  a  five-day  class.  Now,  she 
can  bring  an  instructor  to  Sta¬ 
ples  to  lead  a  five-day  class  for 
14  people  for  $5,000.  “That’s 
dirt-cheap,”  she  says. 

Training  at  Staples  has  be¬ 
come  much  more  formalized 
during  King’s  four-year  tenure. 


She  has  instituted  a  policy  that 
requires  every  member  of  the 
IT  staff  to  have  a  training  plan, 
which  their  managers  review 
twice  each  year.  Her  goal  is  for 
every  person  on  the  492-per¬ 
son  staff  to  receive  60  hours  of 
training  annually.  And  she 
hopes  she’s  putting  her  money 
where  her  mouth  is. 

At  Reason  Inc.,  an  Aurora, 
Colo.-based  wireless  manage¬ 
ment  service  provider,  IT 
director  Ken  Sipich,  like  his 
Staples  counterpart,  is  join¬ 
ing  forces  with  area  compa¬ 
nies.  He  combines  members 
of  his  12-person  IT  staff  with 
those  of  other  Denver-area 
companies  to  fill  XML,  Java 
Server  Pages  and  Java  devel¬ 
opment  sessions.  Sipich  esti¬ 
mates  that  this  strategy  will 
save  $30,000  in  travel  expens¬ 
es  this  year. 

Evaluating  Training 

Gabe  Kazarian  is  also  going 
to  great  lengths  to  keep  his 
staff  near  Providian  Financial 
Corp.’s  San  Francisco  head¬ 
quarters.  Kazarian  is  the  tech¬ 
nology  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  manager  for  the  Inte¬ 
grated  Business  Card  Division 
of  the  credit  card  vendor. 

“I  can’t  send  five  guys  out 
for  a  week  at  a  time  and  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  there  when 
things  happen,”  he  says.  He’s 
turning  to  customized  Web- 
S  based  courses  to  help  train 
5  people  in-house, 
i  IT  managers  are  increasing- 
ly  devising  ways  to  ensure  that 
employees  are  actually  learn¬ 
ing.  Sipich  requires  employees 
returning  from  training  to  give 
talks  at  in-house  brown-bag 
lunches.  At  Staples,  King  says, 
managers  are  responsible  for 
observing  trainees  on  the  job 
to  assess  their  knowledge 
retention. 

But  at  Tuthill,  Daniels  is 
putting  more  exacting  stan¬ 
dards  into  place.  She’s  evaluat¬ 
ing  software  that  will  let  the 
company  create  in-house  per¬ 
formance  assessments. 

Daniels  is  also  crafting  a 
“knowledge-share”  initiative, 
in  which  an  IT  staffer  well 
versed  in  the  human  resources 
module  of  SAP  might  train  the 
SAP  materials  management 
expert  and  vice  versa.  In- 
house  testing  will  eventually 
help  assess  whether  that  men¬ 
toring  effort  is  paying  off.  I 


Deakin  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Arlington,  Mass. 


THE  INS 
AND  OUTS 
DETRAINING 

IT  managers  are  becoming 
fussier  about  how  they  invest 
their  limited  training  dollars. 
Here  are  some  changes  firms 
are  implementing: 


Providian  Financial 

San  Francisco 
IN:  A  customized  in-house, 
online  Microsoft  Certified  En¬ 
gineer  training  course;  paying 
the  cost  of  certification  exams 
for  employees  who  pass  them 
-  but  not  for  those  who  fail. 
OUT:  Investing  too  tittle  in 
training.  “We  want  to  be  in 
business  tomorrow.”  says 
Gabe  Kazarian,  technology  re¬ 
search  and  development  man¬ 
ager.  “You  have  to  train  for  it.” 


Reason 

Aurora,  Colo. 

IN:  Joining  forces  with  area 
companies  to  fill  a  training 
class  and  fly  instructors  in; 
having  trainees  give  talks  at 
in-house  lunches:  buying 
books  tor  the  company  library. 
OUT:  Professional  seminars 
and  user  groups.  “That’s 
where  senior  people  get  re¬ 
cruited  away.”  says  IT  director 
Ken  Sipich. 


Staples 

Framingham,  Mass. 

IN:  Sixty  hours  of  annual  train¬ 
ing  for  each  IT  staffer:  joining 
forces  with  area  companies  to 
fill  in-house  training  classes. 
OUT:  Distance  learning  class¬ 
es.  other  than  for  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  before  instmctor-led 
training  or  for  a  review  after¬ 
ward.  “Distance  learning  is 
cheaper,  but  there’s  been  no 
proven  increase  in  productivi¬ 
ty.”  says  Sandy  King,  manager 
of  IS  training  and  development. 


Tuthill 

Bun  Ridge,  III. 

IN:  Using  an  in-house  certified 
Microsoft  trainer  to  train  net¬ 
work  administrators;  investing 
in  hardware  and  software  to 
support  online  training,  espe¬ 
cially  for  SAP. 

OUT:  Lots  of  overnight  travel 
for  training.  “Once  you  spend 
that,  it’s  gone."  says  Xan  M. 
Daniels,  leader  of  performance 
support  for  the  knowledge  ser¬ 
vices  team. 

-  Michelle  Bates  Deakin 


IT  CAREERS 


I 

I 

I 


Bankof  America. 


Bank  of  America  seeks  experienced  IT  professionals  with  Bachelor’s  and/or  Master’s  degrees  in 
Computer  Science  or  related  fields  for  Senior  Applications  and/or  Senior  Systems  Engineering 
positions  for  e-Commerce  development  and  web  technology  projects.  Experience  in  UNIX,  C++, 
Java  and  object  oriented  design  required.  Locations  include  Charlotte,  NC,  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Jacksonville,  FL,  Phoenix,  AZ,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  Atlanta. 

Bank  of  America  offers  one  of  the  most  competitive  benefits  packages  in  the  industry  for  eligible 
associates  which  includes:  401(k)  and  pension  programs;  medical,  dental,  vision,  and  life  insurance, 
child  care  assistance,  tuition  reimbursement,  and  stock  options  as  well  as  time  off  benefits. 

Please  forward  your  resume  and  include  JOB  CODE:  CWOl-0012771  to  fax:  (800) 

621-6177  or  mail  to  Bank  of  America,  NCI -02 1-03- 13,  401  N.  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte, 

NC  28255.  Email:  careers@bankofamerica.com.  Bank  of  America  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer,  M/F/D/V. 

www.bankofamerica.com 
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Technology 
Can  Change 
In  The  Blink 
Of  An  Eye 


Technical  &  Senior  Systems  Engineers 


BUSINESS  ANALYST  to  communicate  with  clients  to  asses  business 

Project  Director-Plan,  direct  and 

needs  and  processes  in  order  to  analyze,  design  and  develop 

coordinate  activities  of  computer 

customized  software  applications  and  systems  in  a  client-server 

professionals  in  multi-tiered 

environment  using  MS  Access  ,  RDBMS,  SQL,  Erwin  Tools,  Visual 

client/server,  internet/intranet 

Basic,  Visual  C-r-i-,  Pascal;  and  C/C-t-i-  on  Windows  95/NT  platforms; 

based  multi-user  applications 

Provide  analytical  support  and  write  specifications  to  develop  automated 

projects  pertaining  to  manufac- 

systems  consistent  with  user  needs;  Provide  project  reports  to  user  and 

turing  and  financial  software 

data  processing  management;  Coordinate  with  Project  Managers  and 

packages,  Min.  3  yrs.  exp.  in 

Technical  Architects  to  ensure  that  the  project  requirements  are 

position  offered  or  a  related 

accurate;  Maintain  documentation  of  projects  for  company  records. 

position  with  same  duties  and 

Require:  Bachelor’s  degree  (or  foreign  equivalent)  in  Computer  Science/ 

*MBA  in  MIS  or  related  field. 

Engineering,  or  closely  related  field,  with  1  year  of  experience  in  the 

•Will  accept  MBA  in  Finance  with 

job  offered  or  as  a  Programmer/Systems  Analyst;  Experience  gained 

the  required  3  yrs  of  experience. 

before,  during,  or  after  obtaining  the  Bachelor’s  degree  will  be  accepted; 

Exp.  references  required.  Salary 

Experience  must  include  1  year  using  Visual  C-r-i-.  Salary:  $60,000, 8:00 

$80K/yr.  Send  resume  to: 

am  to  5:00  pm,  M-F.  Send  resume  to:  Stephanie  Lewis,  HR  Director, 

Integrated  Information  Systems, 

Paragon  Solutions.  Inc.,  3625  Brookside  Parkway,  Suite  300, 

3408  Howell  St,  Suite  C,  Duluth, 

Alpharetta,  GA  30022.  Attn:  Job  TD 

GA  30096. 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  to 
analyze,  design,  develop,  test 
and  implement  application 
software  using  Java,  Oracle,  IIS, 
HTML,  Servlets,  JDBC,  SQL 
•Plus,  SQL,  PL/SQL  and 
Developer  2000  under  Windows 
NT  and  UNIX  operating 
systems.  Require:  B.S.  degree 
in  Computer  Science,  an 
Engineering  discipline,  or  a 
closely  related  field  with  two 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  a  Programmer. 
Competitive  salary  offered.  Send 
resume  to:  Venkatarama 
Mondeddu,  President,  Business 
Information  Systems,  Inc.,  3781 
Presidential  Pkwy.,  Suite  124, 
Atlanta,  GA  30340;  Attn:  Job  GP. 


Systems  Administrator:  Installation 
and  administration  of  Sun  Sparc 
Servers  and  workstations,  Solaris 

2.x  OS,  NIS,  tools  and  ORACLE 

8.1.x  RDBMS;  Administration  of 

file  servers,  NFS,  DiskSuite,  disk 
partitioning,  TCP/IP  networking 
and  Checkpoint  Firewall;  Creation, 
tuning  and  monitoring  of  Oracle 
databases;  MS  in  Comp  Sci, 
Comp  Engg,  Elec  Engg  (or 
equiv).  Send  resume:  HR  Dept., 
Basix  Systems,  Inc.,  34  Ivy  Hill 
Rd.,  Parlin,  NJ  08859. 

Computer  System  Analyst: 

Computer  Consulting  Co.;  FT; 

$28. 35/hr.;  software  develop¬ 
ment  using  PowerBuilder  C  & 

Visual  Basic,  Maintain  Oracle 

Database;  BS  in  Comp.  Sci.  +  2 

yrs.  exp.  or  4  yrs,  exp,  if  no 

degree;  Job  &  Intrv.  at  Cerritos, 

CA;  Send  ad  &  resume  to  JOB  # 

MMO  63068,  P.O.  Box  269065, 

Sacramento,  CA  96826-9065. 

Senior  Software  Engineer  needed 
for  Information  Technology  form 
located  in  Golden,  CO.  Job 
duties  include:  Analyzing, 
designing,  developing  various 
software  applications  using: 
Windows,  C,  C  -I-  -1-,  Assembler 
and  Visual  Basic.  Applicant  must 
have  a  Masters  Degree  in 
Computer  Science,  Mathematics 
or  Engineering.  Applicant  must 
have  2  years  experience  in  the 
job  duties  listed  above.  Mon-Fri, 
8:00  am  -  5:00  pm,  $70,000/yr. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  in  the  U.S.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  Paul  Gaeke. 
Recruiting  Manager.  25188 
Genesee  Trail  Road,  Golden, 
CO,  80401. 

Network  Engineer  (Atlanta,  GA): 
Design,  configure  &  provide 
technical  support  of  Nortel 
Networks  Cetillion;  perform 
Network  Management  System 
(NMS)  tasks  based  on  Unix 
platform  using  HP  openview  & 
Nortel  Networks  Optivity  man¬ 
agement  software  &  compile 
management  information  base 
(MIB)  data  &  generate  NMS 
reports.  Also  configure/trou¬ 
bleshoot  WAN  problems.  Req. 
Master’s  in  computer  science, 
information  systems,  or  other 
ciosely  related  field  plus  one  yr 
exp.  in  job  offered.  Resume  to: 
Rod  Pauldin,  HR  of  Assurant 
Group  at  260  Interstate  North 
Circle,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  GA  30339- 
2111. 

Web  Developer  wanted  by 

Online  Investment  Co,  in  Manh. 

Perform  front-  end  dev  &  web 

site  programming,  maintenance, 

troubleshooting  &  integration; 

build  web  sites;  work  with 

creative  team.  Bach  in  any  field 

&  2yrs  exp  in  job  offered  req. 

Respond  to:  YL/HR  Dept,  PO 

Box  4241,  GCS,  NY  10163. 

Software  Engineer  (Durham,  NC): 
Apply  chemical  &  environmental 
knowledge  to  design,  develop  & 
implement  3-tier  client/server 
application  using  COM,  DCOM, 
MS-DTC,  MTS,  SQL  Server,  or 
Oracle,  ADO,  HTML,  ASP,  IIS, 
Visual  Basic  6.0,  lnterDev,6.0. 
Req.  MS  or  its  foreign  equivalent 
in  CS  plus  2yr  work  exp.  w/ 
above  skills.  Resume  to  Manager, 
ERA  Environmental  Consulting, 
Inc.  PO  Box  14512,  Research 
Triangle  Park,  Durham,  NC 
27709 

SEEKING  SENIOR  ANALYST/ 
PROGRAMMER.  RCMTechnolo- 
gies,  Inc.,  which  specializes  in 
information  technology  consulting 
services,  seeks  a  Senior  Analyst/ 
Programmer.  Bachelor’s  Degree 
in  Computer  Science,  Engineering, 
or  a  related  field  or  Its  equivalent 
or  its  foreign  equivalent  plus  two 
years  experience  as  a  Program¬ 
mer,  Software  Engineer,  or  a 
related  occupation.  Please  send 
resumes  to:  Mr.  David  Smith, 
Regional  Manager,  20  Skyview 
Drive,  Cohoes,  New  York  12047, 
or  reply  by  fax  to:  (51 8)  786-1 71 3. 
RCM  Technologies  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

Computer  Systems  Mngr  wanted 

by  Import/Export  co.  in  Manh. 

Dev  &  implement  info  mngmnt 

systems  for  internal/external 

data  on  sales,  finance,  mktg  & 

analysis,  upgrade  &  troubleshoot 

systems.  MS  in  Comp  Sci  or  Info 

Systs  Mngmnt  &  6  months  exp  in 

job  offered  req.  Respond  to: 

HL/HR  Dept,  PO  Box  4241, 

GCS,  NY  10163. 

Programmer  Analyst  for  welded  steel  tubing  manufacturer  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Job  duties:  analyze  the  development  of  complex,  technical 
projects  that  affect  all  systems;  design,  develop  &  Implement  database 
applications  using  relational  database  technology  Including  the 
Relational  Database  Management  Systems  (RDMS);  design  &  develop 
web  application  using  HTML;  implement  program  modifications 
&  enhancements  to  the  Symix  Enterprise  Resource  Planning  & 
Management  System,  or  Stock  Control  System  (SCS);  monitor  & 
maintain  integrity  &  efficiency  of  Progress  relational  databases;  assist 
users  with  the  Symix/SCS  programming  problems  or  requirements. 
Applicant  must  have  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Science  &  1  yr  exp 
in  job  duties  or  1  yr  exp  in  a  related  occupation,  which  must  include  exp 
designing,  developing  &  impiementing  database  applications  using 
relationai  database  technology.  Of  this  yr,  must  have  6  mos  exp  with 
HTML.  40  hrs/wk,  8:00am-5:00pm,  Mon-Fri.  Send  resume  to  Charles 
F.  Weede.  Manager  of  Industrial  Relations,  LTV  Copperareld,  1 855  East 
122nd  Street.  Chicago.  IL  60633. 


Programmer-Analyst  (2)  needed 
immed.  to  dvip,  code,  test  & 
maintain  information  systems  & 
integrate  with  d/bases.  Provide 
tech  support  as  needed.  Know 
Win  NT.  VB,  Oracle.  $75,000/ yr. 
Bachelor's  and  2  yrs.  exp.  in  any 
IT  field.  Res.  to  info@globaldat- 
apro.com 


Ejigsaw.com  is  an  established  IT 
solutions  company  located: 
25151  Clawiter  Road 
Hayward,  CA  94545 
Has  a  continuing  need  for  skilled 
professionals.  Positions  available: 

Programmer  /  Analyst 
Software  Engineers 
Senior  Web  Developers 
Senior  Software  Engineers 
Project  Leader  /  Manager 

Please  send  a  detailed  resume 
with  salary,  history  &  require¬ 
ments  to  the  above  address  QR: 

Attn:  Raghu  Viswanathan 
Raghu  @  Ejigsaw.com 


System  Analyst  wanted  by 
computer  Co.  in  Paramus,  NJ. 
Must  have  Masters  in  comp  sci 
or  related  field  w/at  least  1  yr 
exp.  Dsgn  &  dvIp  applic  s/ware 
using  Multi-Tier,  XIPC,  C,  C+-r, 
Java  &  Passport  Languages. 
Knowl  in  analytical  systm 
methods  reqd.  Please  send 
resume  to  HR,  Passport  Corp, 
1 40  E.  Ridgewood  Ave,  Mack  Ctr 
III.  Paramus,  NJ  07652.  Fax 
(201)  634-0406.  Email:  futures 
epassportcorD.com 


Computer  Engineer  wanted  by 
Co  involved  in  electronic  distrib¬ 
ution  of  financial  research  In 
New  York,  NY.  Must  have  BS  in 
Comp  Sci,  or  Electrical/Electronic 
Engg  &  6  mths  exp  analyzing 
data  processing  reqmts  to  plan 
computer  system  to  provide 
system  capabilities  required  for 
projected  work  loads;  planning 
layout  &  installation  of  new 
system  modification  of  existing 
system;  installing  computer 
operating  system  s/ware;  ana¬ 
lyzing  performance  indicators  to 
ensure  that  system  is  operating 
efficiently  &  troubleshooting 
various  system  components.  Re¬ 
spond  to:  HR  Dept,  Multex.Com, 
Inc.,  100  William  St,  7th  FI,  New 
York,  NY  10038. 


SR.  PRQGRAMMER  ANALYSTS  (2)  Two-to  develop  front  end  VB  4.0 
Report  Modules  and  QLE  DL1  to  generate  the  functionality  of  reports. 
Create  various  reports  using  Crystal  Reports,  write  stored  procedures 
and  develop  data  uploading  programs.  Understand  &  interpret  user 
requirements,  create  &  design  documentation  &  specification,  create 
forms,  reports  &  queries  to  satisfy  user  requirements,  test  & 
troubleshoot  forms  &  reports  and  make  necessary  changes  per 
requests  of  end  users. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  (1)  One  -to  perform  detailed  analysis  &  consol¬ 
idate  various  data  sources  to  construct  central  data  repository  to  be 
utilized  to  query  &  generate  reports  &  solutions.  Write  reports,  field 
survey  &  train  end  users.  Must  be  efficient  with  Aperture.  AutoCad. 
CorelDraw,  CD  Creator,  Dbase.  Harvard  Graphics,  Lotus  1-2-3, 
Microsoft  Word  &  Excel.  MiniCad,  Photoshop,  Primavera,  Quark 
Express  &  WordPerfect  computer  software,  required  by  Information 
Technology  Consultants  in  New  York,  NY. 

Respond  to;  Andrew  Le  Guelaff,  CEQ,  SVR  Group,  Inc.  750  Lexington 
Avenue,  27th  Floor.  New  York.  NY  10022.  Fax:212-888-4783. 


Sr.  Application  Developer. 
Resumes  only  to  Recruiting 
Dept,  Research  Triangle 
Commerce,  Inc.,  201  Shannon 
Oaks  Circle.  Cary,  NC,  27511; 
Fax  (919)  657-1502;  Tel  (919) 
657-1500. 


Granitar  Incorporated,  a  provider 
of  e-commerce  consulting, 
custom  software,  seeks  a  Senior 
Software  Engineer  for  its  Morris¬ 
town,  NJ  office.  Design,  develop, 
implement,  and  test  complex 
Internet  based  software  compo¬ 
nents,  Content  Management, 
eCommeice,  and  CRM  solutions 
using  MS  ASP/COM/MTS,  Open 
Market  Content  Server,  or 
J2EE/JSP/EJB.  Requires  degree. 
If  interested  and  qualified, 
piease  forward  resume  to  Joel 
idelson.  Director  of  Recruiting, 
Granitar  Incorporated,  89 
Headquarters  Plaza,  North 
Tower,  14th  Floor,  Morristown. 
NJ  07960. 


Computer  Network  Engineer 
wanted  by  Co  involved  in 
electronic  distribution  of  financial 
research  in  New  York.  NY.  Must 
have  BS  in  Comp  Sci,  Info  Sys  or 
Electrical/Electronic  Engg  &  2 
yrs  exp  analyzing  data  process¬ 
ing  reqmts  to  plan,  administer, 
monitor,  maintain  &  troubleshoot 
Wide  Area  Network  (WAN)  & 
Local  Area  Network  (LAN):  plan 
dsgn  &  impimt  new  n/work 
infrastructure:  test  &  document 
n/work  configuration  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  Respond  to:  HR  Dept, 
Multex.Com,  Inc.,  100  William 
St.  7th  FI,  New  York,  NY  10038. 


Graphic  Designer  wanted 
by  Book  Publishing  Firm  in 
New  York.  NY.  Must  have 
Bach  degree  in  any  field  & 
2yrs  exp  in  job  offered. 
Respond  to:  Folio  Graphics 
Company,  Inc.,  225  East 
47th  Street,  Suite  #1  A,  New 
York,  NY  10017. 


careers.com 


SPL  World- 
Group  is  an 
intemationaf 
Kiiii.iiir  builder  of 
customer  information  systems 
for  utility  companies.  We  are 
currently  looking  for  individuals 
with  DB2.  Natural/Adabas, 
Smalltalk,  Java,  Cobol  and 
Javascript  skills  to  work  in  our 
development  centers  In  California. 
New  Jersey  and  Chicago  as; 
Programmer/Anaiysts 
Database  Administrators 
Software  Engineers 
Systems  Analysts 
Project  Leaders 
Designers 
Architects 
SPLWorldGroup 
75  Hawthorne  Plaza  Suite  2000 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
Attn;  Jos  Barnett 
Fax:  415-541-0224.  EOE 
E-mail:Jos_Barnett@splwg.com 


www.splwg.com 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  to  analyze, 
design,  develop,  support,  con¬ 
figure,  upgrade  and  implement 
application  software  systems 
using  Shell  Scripting  and  Oracle 
under  UNIX,  Sun  Solans  and 
NOVELL  operating  systems; 
Administer  systems,  including 
systems  backup,  restoring, 
planning  and  systems  recovery 
using  TCP/IP,  NFS,  NIS,  NIS-f 
and  DNS.  Require:  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  Computer  Science/ 
Engineering,  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  or  a  closely  related  field 
with  two  years  of  experience  in 
the  job  offered.  Salary:  $60,000 
per  year,  9:00  am  to  5:00  pm, 
M-F.  Send  resume  to:  Anil 
Anathakrishna,  President  & 
CEO,  International  Software 
Business  Development,  Inc.; 
2331  4th  Street,  Suite  102, 
Tucker,  GA  30084;  Attn:  Job  RS. 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 
to  design,  install,  support, 
administer,  configure,  migrate, 
and  implement  computer  data¬ 
base  systems  using  Oracle, 
SQL,  SQL'Plus,  PL/SQL,  TOAD, 
ProC,  OEM  and  ER-Win  on 
UNIX  and  Windows  platforms: 
Tune  databases  for  optimum 
performance  and  perform 
troubleshooting;  Perform  system 
backups  and  establish  recovery 
procedures  for  databases. 
Require:  M.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  an  Engi¬ 
neering  discipline,  or  a  closely 
related  field,  with  three  years  of 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
as  a  Software/Systems  Engi¬ 
neer.  Salary:  $90,000  per  year, 
8:30  am  to  5:00  pm,  M-F.  Apply 
by  resume  to:  Robert  C.  Morrell, 
Chief  Technology  Officer,  Risk 
Laboratories,  LLC,  531  Roselane 
Street.  NW.  Suite  800,  Marietta, 
GA  30060;  Attn:  Job  JK 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGI¬ 
NEER  to  design,  develop,  imple¬ 
ment.  test,  maintain  and  support 
application  software  using 
Oracle,  SQL  Server,  C+-r, 
TCP/IP,  ASP.  MTS,  Java  Beans, 
JSP,  SERVLET,  COLDFUSION, 
WEBLOGIC,  IIS,  XML,  Visual 
Basic,  Visual  Source  Safe. 
Visual  Interdev,  COM/DCOM 
and  JYACC  JAM  tool  on  UNIX, 
Novel  Netware  and  Windows 
95/98/2000/NT  platforms; 
Design  databases  using  SILVER 
RUN.  Require:  M.S.  degree 
in  Computer  Science,  an 
Engineering  discipline,  or  a 
closely  related  field,  with  two 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  a  Programmer, 
Competitive  salary  offered. 
Apply  by  resume  to:  Aravindan 
Marimuthu,  President,  Softage, 
inc.,  1301  Aldbury  Way.  Reston. 
VA  20194;  Attn;  Job  DM. 


Systems  Engineer.  Duties 
require  that  applicant  provide 
technical  assistance  and  expertise 
to  clients.  Design  software  for 
various  data  systems  and 
projects.  Train  end-users  in 
application  and  use  of  Lotus 
systems.  40  hrs  per  wk.  9:00 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday.  Must  have  a  B.S. 
in  Computer  Science  and  2  yrs. 
exp.  in  the  job  offered.  Salary 
$700.00  per  wk.  Job  located  in 
Miami,  Florida.  Send  resume  to 
Agecxy  for  Worldorce  fnrxfvatian, 
P.O.  Box  10869,  Tallahassee. 
Florida  32302,  JOFL2158216. 
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Software  Consultant. 

Provide  Services  to  clients  in  analysis,  design,  testing  &  implementation 
of  business  systems  &  application;  responsible  for  all  phases  of  project 
life  cycle,  documentation  &  migration  of  PPCS  application  from  Clipper 
to  Graphical  User  Interface  based  applications  using  Oracle  Tools  on 
Unix  SVR4  &  R4000  MIPS  at  the  Server:  Develop  &  integrate  screens 
with  Turbo  Analyst.  Carry  out  datawarehousing  &  inter-platform  data 
migration  with  InfoPump;  Implement  Polytron  Version  Control  System 
tor  Software  development.  Develop  physical  &  logical  data  models  using 
Erwin  Data  modeling  Tools.  Develop  reports  on  SQL  "Reports  & 
Precompiler  Pro’C  with  embedded  SQL.  Establish  connectivity  between 
the  multi  clients  &  server  systems  using  ODBC  drivers  &  TCP/IP 
protocols.  Reduce  1/0  contentions  by  tuning  the  Shared  Pool  &  System 
Global  Area  &  through  it  reduce  Parse  Calls  &  Library  Cache  Area. 
Provide  technical  support  to  users.  62,000/yr.  40  hrs./wk.,  8:00  A.M.  to 
5 :00  P  .M..  M-F  .BS  or  equiv.  Comp.  Engg.  or  Comp.  Sc.  or  Comp..  Appis. 
&  2  yrs.  exp.  in  job  offered  or  2  yrs.  rel.  exp.  as  a  Software  Engineer  or 
Systems  Analyst.  Exp.  in  rel.  occ.  must  include  proven  ability  to  perform 
job  duties.  B.S.  may  be  foreign  equivalent.  May  work  at  unanticipated 
locations  in  the  U.S.  Send  2  resumes  &  cover  letter  (no  calls)  to:  Gwinnett, 
Job  Qrder  #  GA6960200, 1 535  Atkinson  Rd.,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30043- 
5601  or  the  nearest  Department  of  Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


Gall,  your  iTcareers  Sales 
Representative 
!-800-762‘2977 

(J)  care6rs.corTi 


Programmer  Analyst.  Design, 
develop,  test  and  document 
computer  programs  applying 
knowledge  of  programming 
techniques  and  comp,  systems; 
evaluate  user  reqs.  to  determine 
feasibility,  time/cost  constraints 
and  compatibility  with  current 
system;  convert  project  specs,  to 
sequentially  coded  instructions; 
run  test  and  debug  programs 
using  Java,  C-H-,  Assembler  and 
distributed  architecture  Corba, 
EJB  on  Windows  NT/Unix 
operational  systems.  40  hrs/wk, 
9-5:30pm,  $55,981  yr.  Job  in 
Miami,  FL.  Requires  a  Bachelor's 
in  Comp.  ScL,  Applied  Math, 
Elec.  Eng.,  or  equivalent  and  2 
yrs.  exp.  Send  resume  to: 
Agency  for  Workforce  Innovation, 
PQ  Box  1 0869,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32302.  job  Qrder  #FL-21 58511. 


Software  Engineer  wanted  by 
Software  Devlp  &  Consulting  Co 
in  New  York,  NY,  Must  have  BS 
in  Comp  Sci  or  Info  Sys  or 
Applied  Math  or  Electrical/  Elec¬ 
tronic  Engg  &  2  yrs  exp  analyzing, 
dsgng  &  implementing  client 
server  s/  ware  for  various  asset 
mgmt,  leasing  &  procurement 
systems  using  object-oriented 
tech  with  relational  databases. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept,  Centurion 
Software,  Inc.,  1170  Broadway, 
Ste  315,  New  York,  NY  10001. 


Software  Developer  sought  by 
Pennsylvania-based  Integrated 
Supply  Distribution  company. 
Must  have  Bach  or  equiv  in 
Comp  Sci  or  Engg  a  1  yr  s/ware 
exp.  Respond  to:  HR  Dept., 
Industrial  Systems  Associates, 
Inc,,  3220  Tillman  Drive,  Suite 
200,  Bensalem,  PA  19020, 


Software  Developers  (multiple 
position)  wanted  by  Co  involved 
in  electronic  distribution  of 
financial  research  in  New  York, 
NY,  Must  have  BS  In  Applied 
Math,  Comp  Sci,  Info  Sys  or 
Electrical/Electronic  Engg  a  2 
yrs  exp  dsgng  a  implementing 
comp  s/ware  for  diverse  business 
models  of  subscription-based 
information  distribution  services 
over  intranets  a  internet.  Respond 
to:  HR  Dept,  Multex.Com,  Inc.. 
100  William  St,  7th  FI,  New  York, 
NY  10038. 


Mitel  IS  a  world  leader  in  the  des¬ 
ign,  manufacturing,  and  market¬ 
ing  of  messaging  products,  swit¬ 
ches,  semiconductors,  sub-syst¬ 
ems,  and  systems  for  the  commu¬ 
nications  industries.  We  offer  you 
an  open  line  to  success. 

We  have  positions  throughout  the 
U.S.,  including  Herndon,  VA; 
Washington,  D.C.;  San  Diego, 
San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  and  Irvine, 
CA;  New  York;  Dallas;  and 
Boston.  If  you  are  skilled  in  one  of 
the  areas  below,  we'd  like  to  hear 
from  you. 

Software  Dev.  Engineers 
Software  Managers 
Test  Engineers 
Release  Engineers 
Technical  Support  Engineers 
Systems/Design/Sales  Engineers 
Design  Managers 
Network  Administrators 
Engineers 

Engineering  Lab  Managers 
Field  Engineers 
Account  Managers 
Human  Resources  Reps 
Prod.  Marketing  Managers 

Mitel  offers  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Interested 
candidates  can  either  apply  on¬ 
line  at  our  website;  www.mitel. 
com/careers  or  submit  resumes 
to:  Job  Code  GE,  RO.  Box  8255, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20898,  e-mail: 
mitel@aiexus.com.  EOE,  M/F/ 
DA/. 


Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc. 
headquartered  in  New  Ulm, 
Minnesota  is  a  Midwest  dairy 
cooperative  and  one  of  the  top 
dairy  producers  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  presently  consid¬ 
ering  qualified  applicants  for 
position  of: 

Database  Administrator 

if  you  want  to  advance  your  career 
with  a  top  notch  company  please 
forward  your  resume  to: 

Human  Resources, 
Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc. 

315  N.  Broadway, 

New  Ulm,  MN  56073 
Fax:  507-359-8651 


Software  Engineer-Develop  and 
maintain  sophisticated  Point  of 
Sales  (POS)  Software  System 
for  the  hospitality  industry  (cafe¬ 
teria,  deli,  pizzeria,  etc.)  utilizing 
Visual  Basic  6.0,  ADO,  VC++,  C, 
MS  Access,  SQL  Server  7.0, 
Java  in  windows  NT  environment. 
Construct  POS  system  and 
database  management  via 
internet/intranet-based  multi-user 
apps.  and  multi-tiered  client/server 
development;  Min  2/yrs  exp.  in 
job  offered  or  2/yrs  exp,  in  a 
reiated  position  with  same  duties 
and  M.S.  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Engg.  or 
a  related  field.  Exp.  ref.  required. 
Salary:  $67,000/yr.  Contact: 
Compris  Tech.,  1000  Cobb  PI. 
Blvd.,  Ste  300,  Kennesaw,  GA 
30144. 


Tricolor,  Inc.,  headquartered  in 
Somerset,  NJ,  a  leading  soft¬ 
ware  consulting  firm  is  presently 
considering  applioants  for: 

•  Software  Engineers 

•  Analysts 

•  Programmer  Analysts 

•  Software  Developers 

•  Consultants 

•  Data  Base  Administrators 

•  IT  Project  Leaders 

•  IT  Managers 

Qualified  candidates  must 
posses  BS/MS  or  equivalent 
and/or  relevant  work  experience. 
If  you  want  to  advance  your 
career  with  a  top-notch  company, 
please  forward  your  resume  to: 

Tricolor  Inc 
9  Clyde  Road  #202 
Somerset,  NJ  08873 


Oracle  Data  Base  Design  Analyst 

Oracle  Data  Base  Design 
Analyst.  Formulate/define 
system  scope  and  objectives 
through  research  and  fact-find¬ 
ing  to  design  or  modify  access 
to  complex  Oracle  database  info, 
systems.  Prepare  detailed  spec¬ 
ifications  from  which  systems  will 
be  written  and  oversee  designing, 
coding,  testing,  debugging,  doc¬ 
umentation  and  maintenance  of 
those  systems.  Requires  B.S.  in 
Info.  Science  or  related  field  plus 
5  yrs.  exp.  in  Systems  and  App. 
development,  or  MS  with  3  yrs. 
exp..  Experience  must  include 
use  of  PL/SQL,  Windows  NT, 
OAI  (WebConnect)  in  relation  to 
database  design.  40  hrs./week. 
MULTIPLE  OPENINGS.  Send 
resumes  to  Hillshire  Farms  and 
Kahn's;  c/o  Shelly  Sherman, 
Human  Resources;  3241  Spring 
Grove  Avenue:  Cincinnati,  OH 
45225.  Refer  to  Job  Code 
SLPR750. 


Senior  Software  Engineer  needed 
for  Information  Technology  firm 
located  in  Golden,  CO.  Job 
duties  include:  Analyzing, 
designing,  developing  various 
software  applications  using: 
Windows,  C,  C  +  +,  Assembler 
and  Visual  Basic.  Applicant  must 
have  a  Masters  Degree  in 
Computer  Science,  Mathematics 
or  Engineering.  Applicant  must 
have  2  years  experience  in  the 
job  duties  listed  above.  Mon-Fri, 
8:00  am  -  5:00  pm,  $70,000/yr. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  in  the  U.S.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  Paul  Gaeke, 
Recruiting  Manager,  25188 
Genesee  Trail  Road,  Golden, 
CO,  80401. 


Microcomputer  Support  Specialist 
wanted  by  software  design  & 
service  providing  company  in 
Woodside,  NY.  /tpply  to:  Leadstek 
System  Inc.,  48-06  59th  Street. 
Woodside.  NY  11377.  Attn: 
Diana  Wang. 


As, 


PEOPLE  WITH  THE  FOLLOW¬ 
ING  SKiaS  NEEDED  FOR 
ASSIGNMENTS  THROUGH- 
OLTT  THE  USA.  ORACLE,  SY¬ 
BASE,  POWERBUILDER,  AS- 
400,  PROGRESS,  UNIX  SYS 
ADMIN,  NATURAL,  SQUSER- 
VER,  JAVA  INGRES.  PLEASE 
MAIL  RESUME  TO  DIR.  RE- 
CRUmNG,  Skilsoft  Incorporated, 
20283  Stale  Road  7.  Suite  300, 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33496,  U  S  A. 
www.skillsoftusa.com 


ENGINEER 

Technical  Support  Engineer 
[multiple  openings]:  Provide 
technical  support  to  customers, 
diagnose  complex  escalated 
cases.  Identify  and  record  product 
deficiencies  and  develop 
workarounds  to  deficiencies. 
Resolve  technical  issues. 
Positions  require  four  years  as  a 
Technical  Support  Engineer  and 
experience  must  include  1)  Unix, 
2)  Windows,  3)  System  Builder-r, 
4)  PICK  and  5)  Unidata.  $63,000 
per  year.  Job  site:  Denver,  CO. 
Application  is  by  resume  only. 
Send  resume  to  Colorado 
Department  of  Labor  and 
Employment,  Employment 
Programs,  ATTN:  Jim  Shimada, 
Two  Park  Central,  Suite  400, 
1515  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver, 
CO  80202-2117,  and  refer  to 
order  number  JL-1 1 1 7324. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
ENGINEER  to  design,  develop, 
implement,  test,  support  and 
maintain  software  applications 
for  information  systems  and 
computer  networks  in  a  client- 
server  environment  using  C++, 
Visual  C++.  RDBMS,  SQL.  Era/in 
Tools,  Visual  Basic  and  Pascal 
on  Windows  95/NT  platforms; 
Provide  analytical  support  and 
write  specifications  to  develop 
automated  systems  consistent 
with  user  needs;  Provide  project 
reports  to  user  and  data  pro¬ 
cessing  management;  Coordinate 
with  Project  Manager  and  other 
technical  personnel  to  ensure 
that  the  project  requirements  are 
accurate;  Maintain  documentation 
of  projects  for  company  records. 
Require:  Bachelor’s  degree  (or 
foreign  equivalent)  in  Computer 
Science/Engineering,  or  closely 
related  field,  with  3  years  of 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
in  the  design  and  development 
of  software  applications;  Experi¬ 
ence  must  include  2  years  using 
C++  and  Visual  Basic.  Salary: 
$65,000,  8:00  am  to  5:00  pm, 
M-F.  Send  resume  to:  Stephanie 
Lewis,  HR  Director,  Paragon 
Solutions,  Inc.,  3625  Brookside 
Parkside  Parkway,  Suite  300, 
Alpharetta,  GA  30022.  Attn:  Job 
TN 


SAGA  SOFTWARE,  Inc.  is  a 
world-class  software  company 
delivering  enterprise-class 
software  products  and  services. 
So  join  our  team  of  top 
professionals  and  help  us  set  our 
clients'  information  and  their 
business  free. 

We  are  recruiting  for  all  types  of 
Systems  Analysis  Consultants, 
Staff  Consultants,  Project  Manag¬ 
ers/Leaders.  System/Software 
Engineers,  Programmer/Analysts, 
and  other  computer  science 
professionals. 

Openings  throughout  the  U.S. 
including:  Reston,  VA:  Atlanta; 
Chicago;  Dallas;  Philadelphia; 
Sacramento  and  Irvine,  CA; 
Denver;  Fort  Lee,  NJ;  Rochester, 
NY;Bloomington,  MN. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries  and 
comprehensive  benefits.  Please 
send  your  resume  to: 

SAGA  SOFTWARE,  Inc.,  ATTN: 
Human  Resources,  Computerworld 
Ad,  11190  Sunrise  Valley  Drive, 
Reston,  VA  201 91 . 

Fax:  (703)  391-8340.  For  additional 
opportunities,  see  our  ads  under 
Computer  or  visit  our  Web  site: 
www.sagasoftware.com 

iflGfl 


Systems  Acct  needed  by  NY 
based  firm.  Will  need  Bachelors 
in  Accounting,  Commerce  or 
Finance  and  2  years  of  exp  on 
the  job  or  as  a  financial  analyst. 
Will  need  to  analyze,  implement, 
network  and  install  accounting 
software.  Pis  apply  with  2  copies 
of  your  resume  to  H.R.  Dept., 
Mydac  Realty  Corp.,  145-52  3rd 
Ave.  Whitestone,  NY  11357. 


MIS  Associate-Oracle.  Job 
location:  Conshohocken,  PA. 
Duites:  Provide  internal  system 
support  for  Oracle  Applications 
incl.  Oracle  Financials,  Oracle 
Projects  &  Oracle  Customer  Re¬ 
lationship  Mgmt.  in  Sun  Solaris 
environ.  Develop  &  modify 
programs  for  Project  Acctg . ,  /VP, 
/VR,  Fixed  Assets,  General 
Ledger,  Purchasing  and  Sales  & 
Mktg.  modules  using  Oracle 
Developer  2000.  Debug  Oracle 
Applications.  Implement,  maintain 
&  rollout  of  Oracle's  Personal 
Time  &  Expense  software 
&  Project  Time  &  Expense 
software.  Requires:  Master's  (or 
foreign  equiv.)  in  Bus.  Admin., 
Comp,  or  Info.  Sci. .  Eng.  or  related 
field.  Musf  have  certification  in 
Oracle  Financials  Implementa¬ 
tion.  40  hrs./wk.  8:00  a.m,-5:00 
p.m.  $65,000/yr.  Apply  with 
resume  (no  calls)  to  Diane 
Tuccito.  AnswerThink.  Inc..  817 
W.  Peachtree  St..  Suite  800, 
Atlanta,  GA  30308.  Must  have 
legal  auth.  to  work  in  U.S. 


Relentless  innovation. 
That's  Rockwell. 

Over  twenty-five  years  ago,  we 
created  ACD  technology  on  the 
premise  it  would  revolutionize 
business  forever.  Today,  Rockwell 
Electronic  Commerce  continues 
to  innovate  mission-critical  call 
center  and  e-commerce  solutions 
that  are  just  as  likely  to  change 
the  world! 

We  currently  have  challenging 
opportunities  available  for 
Network/NT  Specialists,  and 
Systems  Analysts. 

Network/NT  Specialist:  Maintain 
and  upgrade  e-commerce  net¬ 
works  and  support  our  offices 
globally. 

Systems/Sr.  Systems  Analyst: 
Oracle  applications  support. 

All  above  positions  require  either 

a  Bachelor’s  or  Master's  degree 

in  CS.  EE.  Como  E  or  other 

applicable  field  and  are  available 

for  different  levels  of  experience. 

If  you  are  as  relentless  about 
emerging  technologies  as  we 
are,  please  mail,  fax  or  e-mail 
your  resume,  with  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to  Rockwell  Electronic 
Commerce,  Attn:  Jason  Feldman, 
300  Bauman  Court,  Wood  Dale, 
IL  60191.  FAX  (630)  227-8625.  E- 
maihjfeldman  @  eo.rockwell.com. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
supporting  Diversity  in  the 
workplace. 

www.ec.rockwell.com 

Rockwell  Electronic  Commerce. 
Exceptionai  thinking. 
Unlimited  VISION. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  to  analyze, 
design,  develop,  support,  con¬ 
figure,  upgrade  and  implemenf 
application  software  systems 
using  Shell  Scripting,  Oracle.  C, 
C++,  PL/SQL  and  Developer 
2000  under  UNIX,  Windows  NT 
and  NOVELL  operating  systems. 
Administer  systems,  including 
systems  backup,  restoring, 
implementing  and  systems 
recovery  planning.  Require: 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer 
Science/Engineering,  Business 
Administration,  or  a  closely 
related  field  with  two  years  of 
experience  in  the  job  offered. 
Salary:  $60,000  per  year,  9:00 
am  to  5:00  pm,  M-F.  Send 
resume  to:  Anil  Anathakrishna, 
President  &  CEO.  International 
Software  Business  Development, 
Inc.;  2331  4th  Street,  Suite  102, 
Tucker,  GA  30084;  Attn:  Job  HS. 


Programmer  Analyst.  Design, 
develop,  analyze  and  implement 
client  server  based  software 
applications  using  software 
development  tools  in  multiple 
environments  such  as  Windows 
and  Unix,  design  and  develop 
software  programs  using  Java, 
JavaScript,  Perl,  CGI,  HTML. 
Demonstrated  ability  designing 
and  developing  software  programs 
using  Java,  JavaScript,  Perl, 
CGI,  HTML.  Demonstrated 
ability  working  in  multiple  envi¬ 
ronments  such  as  Unix  and 
Windows.  $70,000/yr.  40  hr/wk. 
9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  Must  have  1  yr. 
exp,  and  B.S.  in  Comp  Sci.,  Eng., 
rel.  field/equiv.  Send  2  resumes: 
Case  #2001 0003,  Labor  Exchange 
Office,  1 9  Staniford  Street,  1  st  fl. , 
Boston,  MA  02114. 


Alpha  Net  Consulting.  LLC. 
delivers  innovative  IT  solutions 
to  business  clients  nationwide. 
We  have  immediate,  full-time 
opportunities  for  Programmers, 
Engineering  Programmers, 
Programmer  Analysts.  Systems 
Analysts.  Software  Engineers. 
DBA's,  Consultants  and 
Software  Consultants  in  any 
of  the  following  areas:  Oracle, 
Developer  2000,  Reports  2.5. 
PL/SQL,  SQL  and/or 
SQL'Loader.  Bachelor's  or 
Master's  degree  required, 
depending  on  position  We  also 
accept  the  foreign  educational 
equivalent  of  the  degree,  or  the 
degree  equivalent  in  education 
and  experience  Excellent 
benefits.  Send  confidential 
resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Alpha  Net  Consulting,  LLC.. 
2171  Jericho  Turnpike.  Suite 
LL2.Commack.  NY  11725. 


Calling  Bright  Software  Engineers 

MBT  International  Inc.  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Mahindra-Britisn 
Telecom  Limited.  (MBT)  of  India,  a  joint  venture  between  the  Mahindra 
Group  of  India  and  British  Telecommunications  pic  of  the  UK.  We  have 
multiple  openings  from  entry-to-senior-level  positions  for  Software 
Engineers,  Software  Architects,  Data  Warehouse  Engineers.  Systems 
Analyst.  Network  Engineers  and  related  positions  at  various  locations 
including  Atlanta,  GA,  Washington  DC.  New  York.  NY.  Mahwah,  NJ. 
Colorado  Springs/Denver.  CO,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA.  Dallas.  TX,  Chicago. 
IL,  Seattle,  WA,  Bay  Area/San  Francisco,  CA.  Candidate  should  have 
one  or  more  of  the  following  skills,  with  B.S.  in  Computer  Science. 
Engineering,  Mathematics  or  related  areas: 

Operating  Systems:  UNIX,  LINUX,  Windows  NT;  Database:  Oracle. 
SQLServer.  Informix;  Design:  UML,  Rational  Rose,  OOAD;  Language: 
C,  C++.  VC++;  Front  EndTools:  Developer/20C)0,  Visual  Basic,  Power¬ 
Builder;  Web  Technologies:  JAVA,  JAVA  Applets,  JAVA  SWING,  EJB. 
RMI,  CORBA.  COM.  DCOM,  HTML,  XML.  ASP.  JSP,  ColdFusion,  WAP; 
OLAP  Tools:  Cognos,  Business  Objects;  ERP:  Oracle  Applications.  Peo- 
pleSoft,  SAP  CRM;  Siebel,  Clarify.  Vantivel;  Embedded  Systems; 
pSOS,  VXWorks,  QNX,  JINI.  WindowsCE 
Others:  CISCO  Certified  Professionals,  Networking  Specialists 

Prior  experience  and  a  graduate  degree  is  a  must  for  some  positions. 
We  offer  competitive  salary  and  medical  benefits.  Send  your  Resume 
to:  Vivian  Fernandes,  Resource  Manager,  MBT  International  Inc.  7000 
Central  Parkway,  Suite  1700,  Atlanta,  G A  30328. 

E-mail:  career@us.MahindraBT.com.  Fax:  770-821-5483 


Project  Leader,  Portfolio  Management.  Position  requires  gathering 
requirements,  analysis,  design,  coding,  testing,  implementation, 
maintenance,  and  on  call  support  of  software  systems  related  to 
adaptive  management  of  credit  portfolios.  Will  estimate  cost  and 
timeframe  for  projects,  supervise  subordinate  programmer  analysts, 
manage  the  workload  and  productivity  of  the  group,  and  perform 
managerial  duties  such  as  performance  evaluations  and  counseling  of 
subordinates. 

Minimum  requirements:  baccalaureate  degree  or  equivalent  in  data 
processing  or  computer  science  plus  five  years  of  experience  as  a 
programmer  analyst  or  systems  analyst.  Prior  experience  must  include 
IBM  mainframe  programming  experience  in  a  senior  level  capacity, 
during  which  the  following  skills  were  regularly  used:  COBOL  or  COBOL 
II,  DB2  or  IMS,  CICS,  VSAM,  SQL7DS,  JCL.  and  TSO.  Candidate  must 
have  two  (2)  years  of  experience  with  REXX,  SYNCSORT,  FILE-AID, 
ENDEVOR,  EASYTRIEVE,  ABEND-AID,  XPEDITER  and  MS  OFFICE. 
At  least  two  (2)  years  of  the  candidate's  technical  experience  must  be 
in  the  credit  card  processing  or  banking  industry,  to  include  exposure 
to  both  domestic  and  international  platforms,  conversions,  commercial 
and  private  label  portfolios. 

Hours:  8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Monday  -  Friday.  Salary  $57,600  per  year. 
Must  have  indefinite  right  to  work  in  U.S.  Send  resume  demonstrating 
all  minimum  requirements  to  Total  System  Services.  Inc.,  Attn:  Travis 
Chambers.  1000  5th  Ave.  Columbus,  GA  31901. 


OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

Townsend  Computer  Technologies  seeks  an 
Operations  Manager  to  oversee  maintenance  activ¬ 
ities  for  mainframe  and.laser  printing  equipment; 
and  manage  team  of  field  service  engineers  in 
performing  problem  diagnosis  and  repair. 

Position  requires  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
Electrical,  Electronic  or  Mechanical  engineering  or 
equivalent  work  experience,  and  prior  experience 
in  field  service  management. 

Candidates  must  also  have  expertise  in  IBM 
mainframe  equipment  and  peripherals,  and  produc¬ 
tion  laser  equipment. 

Send  resume  to:  Personnel 

Townsend  Computer  Technologies 
3 1 8  Manley  Street 
Unit  3 

West  Bridgewater,  MA  02379 


TECHNICAL  ARCHITECT  to 
assess  client  business  needs 
and  capabilities  in  order  to  analyze, 
design,  develop,  architect  and 
program  customized  software 
systems  in  a  client-server  envi¬ 
ronment  using  C++.Visual  C++. 
RDBMS.  SQL.  Enwin  Tools,  Visual 
Basic  and  Pascal  on  Windows 
95/NT  platforms:  Provide 
analytical  support  and  write 
specifications  to  develop 
automated  systems  consistent 
with  user  needs:  Provide  project 
reports  to  user  and  data  process¬ 
ing  management;  Coordinate 
with  Project  Manager  and  other 
technical  personnel  to  ensure 
that  the  project  requirements  are 
accurate:  Maintain  documenta¬ 
tion  of  projects  lor  company 
records.  Require:  Bachelor's 
degree  (or  foreign  equivalent)  in 
Computer  Science.  Computer 
Systems  Engineering,  or  closely 
related  field,  with  1  year  of 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
as  a  Programmer/Systems  Analyst 
or  Programmer,  Experience 
must  include  1  year  using  Visual 
C++.  Salary:  $64,000. 8'00  a,  to 
5:00  pm,  M-F  Send  resume  to: 
Stephanie  Lewis.  HR  Director. 
Paragon  Solutions.  Inc..  3625 
Brookside  Parkway.  Suite  300. 
Aplharetta.  GA  30022.  Attn:  Job 
TH 


Informix  Software,  Inc.  has  job 
opportunities  in  the  following 
locations;  California  (Menlo 
Park,  Los  Gatos.  Oakland. 
Sunnyvale,  LA  area  and  other 
locations).  Colorado  (Denver 
and  other  locations);  Illinois 
(Downer's  Grove);  Oregon 
(Portland):  Massachusetts 
(Burlington.  Boston,  Westboro): 
New  York  (NY);  Edison  (NJ). 
Georgia  (Atlanta):  Kansas 
(Lenexa):  VA  (Vienna):  Florida 
(Miami,  Orlando.  Tampa):  and  in 
other  areas  across  the  United 
States: 

•  Software  Engineers  (All  Levels) 

•  Database  Administrator 

•  Development  Managers 

■  Engineering  Managers 

•  Project  Managers 

■  Programmer  Analysts 

•  Systems  Analysts 

'  Technical  Supjxirt  Engineers 

•  Finance  Managers 

■  Datawarehouse  Architect 
'  Sales  Engineers 

■  PC  Support  Technicians 

For  immediate  consideration, 
send  your  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to:  Informix 
Software.  Inc..  Dept.  ASJ049E, 
Professional  Staffing.  4100 
Bohannon  Drive.  Menlo  Park. 
CA  94025;  lax:  (650)926-6873. 
E-mail:  resumixOinformix.com. 
See  our  website  tor  additional 
openings:  www.inlormix.com 
EOE  M.'F/D/V  No  jjhone  calls 
please. 
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University  of  Michigan 
Health  System 
Ann  Arborr  Ml 


When  looking  at  information  tech¬ 
nology  as  an  enabler,  Michigan 
offers  some  of  the  world's  biggest 
companies  -  all  being  driven  by 
technology  that  has  improved 
supplier  networks,  enterprise¬ 
wide  processes  and  even  research 
being  conducted  by  some  of  the 
world's  leaders.  It's  a  place  where 
most  every  employer  stresses 
work/life  balance,  and  where  the 
down-home  ethics  of  the  Midwest 
result  in  some  of  the  most  stable 
businesses  in  the  world. 

gedas,  Inc. 

Auburn  Hills,  Ml 

When  Volkswagen  of  America  needs  information 
technology  solutions  and  answers,  it  turns  to  its  IT 
partner,  gedas,  Inc.  The  firm  offers  IT  services  to 
Volkswagen  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  also 
supports  other  companies,  providing  outsourcing,  cus¬ 
tomized  systems  development,  web  development  and 
design,  e-business  solutions,  and  enterprise  resource 
planning  systems  like  supply  chain  management  and 
customer  relationship  management  expertise. 

gedas  incorporated  in  the  United  States  just  over  1  8 
months  ago,  but  has  a  much  longer  record  working 
with  Volkswagen  and  other  Fortune  500  companies 
in  Germany,  Spain,  Mexico  and  other  countries. 
"During  2001  in  the  U.S.  we  need  to  hire  about  100 
information  technology  professionals,"  says  Susan 
Clutter,  manager  of  human  resources.  "We  need  Java 
and  C-^-^-  programmers,  networking  engineers,  SAP 
professionals,  Oracle  skills,  project  managers, 
call  center  professionals  -  we're  growing  across 
the  board." 

Marc  Muller,  recruiting  consultant  for  gedas,  says 
"there's  technology  being  used  here  that  entices  the 
most  experienced  IT  professional.  Some  of  the  ongoing 
projects  we  have  involve  using  ERP,  telematics, 
e-business,  and  web-enabling  systems.  We  are  using 
languages  and  packages  that  other  companies  are 
only  considering. 


"To  provide  our  service  we  need  people  who  are 
excited  about  exploring  what  IT  can  do  to  move  a 
business  forward,"  Muller  adds. 

Clutter  says  many  of  the  projects  are  global.  "We're 
attractive  to  a  lot  of  people  because  of  our  automotive  her¬ 
itage,"  Clutter  adds.  "That  heritage  allows  us  to  provide 
very  attractive  benefits  and  a  stable  work  environment,  yet 
we  are  a  start-up.  We  began  1 8  months  ago  with  28 
people  and  plan  to  be  close  to  300  by  year-end." 


The  number  one  company  on  the  Fortune  1 00,  GM  is 
digitizing  its  entire  business  portfolio.  "That  makes  GM 
a  place  rich  with  jobs  and  challenging  assignments," 
says  Jacquelyn  Wolf,  global  human  resources  director 
of  information  services  and  systems.  "With  our  size, 
there  is  the  opportunity  to  rotate  through  a  number  of 
career  paths,  to  develop  applications,  infrastructure 
and  our  web  presence." 

Wolf  says  the  role  of  IT  at  GM  is  to  assure  that 
employees  have  and  can  use  information  at  their 
fingertips.  "We  want  to  make  sure  we  provide  the 
right  kind  of  data  and  that  the  integrity  of  the  data 
is  unquestioned,"  explains  Wolf.  "We  develop  the 
platforms  and  the  structure  to  serve  GM's 
business-to-business,  business-to-employee  and 
business-to-consumer  needs."  While  IT  is  a  business 
enabler,  it  also  is  emerging  as  part  of  GM's  product. 
OnStar  provides  a  global  satellite  system  into  cars 
for  navigation  and  service. 

Wolf  says  GM's  immediate  need  is  for  150  people 
at  senior,  mid-management  and  entry  levels  to 
support  mobile  commerce,  technology  and  emerging 
standards,  customer  experience,  networking,  web 
enablement  and  telecommunications.  "These  are  not 
replacement  jobs  -  they  are  all  new  opportunities 
due  to  IT  job  growth,"  she  adds. 

Wolf  says  GM  University  offers  a  Skills  for  Success 
program  focused  on  business  implications  of  IT, 
networks  and  security  skills,  applications  and  develop¬ 
ment,  program  management,  Internet  and  Intranet 
developments.  "We  also  offer  an  onsite  MBA  program 
through  Carnegie  Mellon  in  computer  science  and 
information  technology,"  she  adds. 


Information  technology  supports  the  University  of  Michigan 
Health  System,  from  enterprise-wide  financial  applications 
to  support  of  medical  research  and  education. 

David  T.  Zimmer,  human  resources  officer,  says  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  currently  implementing  a  financial  data  mart 
to  support  financial  modeling.  The  IT  staff  also  has 
developed  CareWeb,  a  web-based  application  for 
patient  information.  Through  CareWeb,  individuals 
have  access  to  the  clinical  demographic,  appointment 
and  patient  data.  "We  also  are  in  the  process  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  clinical  information  system  that  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,"  says  Zimmer.  "It's  a  joint  develop¬ 
ment  with  IBM  that  will  introduce  physician  order  entry 
and  link  all  CareWeb  medical  information." 

The  University  of  Michigan  plans  to  hire  application 
programmers  for  client/server  and  web  environments. 
Zimmer  says,  "We  like  to  see  people  who  have 
experience  in  the  healthcare  environment  and  have 
worked  in  highly  complex  organizations.  At  the 
University  of  Michigan  Health  System,  you'll  be  sup¬ 
porting  some  of  the  most  brilliant  medical  minds  in  the 
world.  Today's  physicians  are  tech  savvy  and  know 
what  they  need  and  want.  At  the  Health  System,  you'll 
work  as  a  partner  with  them  to  provide  technological 
solutions  while  helping  people." 

Zimmer  says  the  Health  System  IT  organization  offers 
the  best  of  a  university  setting,  including  a  respect  for 
diversity  and  work/life  balance.  "There  is  a  lot  of  flexi¬ 
ble  scheduling.  Unlike  a  lot  of  the  IT  world,  we  work 
on  a  long-term  employment  model.  At  the  University  of 
Michigan,  we  want  people  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  a  wide  range  of  career  opportunities 
without  relocating,"  Zimmer  says.  "You'll  be  one  of 
more  than  1 ,700  IT  professionals." 


For  more  job  opportunities  with  firms  in  Mkhigaiv  turn  to  the 
poges  of  ITcoreers. 

•  If  you'd  like  to  take  port  in  on  upcoming  ITcoreers  feature, 
contact  Janis  Crowley,  650.312.0607  or 
jonis_crowley@itcareers.net. 

•  Produced  by  Corole  R.  Hedden 

•  Designed  by  Aldebaran  Graphic  Solutions 


General  Motors 
Detroit,  Ml 
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AN  EARTHWEB  SERVICE 


CyberTech  Systems,  provides  IT  strategy  consulting,  systems 
integration  and  software  development  to  clients  nationwide.  We 
have  immediate,  full-time  opportunities  for  both  entry-level  and 
experienced  professional  in  any  of  the  following  areas; 

SAP  R/3 

♦  Functional  (Financials,  Logistics,  HR) 

♦  Technical  (BASIS,  ABAP,  ALE/EDI) 

NETWORKING 

♦  Systems  Engineers  (MCSE) 

♦  LAN/WAN  Specialist  (CISCO) 

APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT 

♦  Microsoft  Certified  Solution  Developer  (Visual  Basic,  Visual  C++) 

♦  Database  Administrators  (Oracle,  SQL  Server) 

♦  Web  Based  Development  (Java  or  JavaScript,  CORBA,  Microsoft 

ASP,  ActiveX,  COM/DCOM) 

Job  opportunities  are  also  available  for  Sale  Managers,  Marketing 
Managers,  Business  Managers,  Human  Resources  Managers, 
Controllers  and  Technical  Recruiters.  Bachelor's  or  Master’s  degree 
required,  depending  on  position.  We  also  accept  the  foreign 
educational  equivalent  of  the  degree  or  the  degree  equivalent  in 
education  and  experience.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  confidential 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  CyberTech  Systems,lnc.  1111 
W.  22nd  Street,  8th  Floor,  Oak  Brook,  IL  60523  OR  8  Neshaminy 
Interplex,  Suite  209,  Trevose,  PA  19053.An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


Information  Technology  Specialist. 
Dvips  prgmg  code  utilizing  langs 
&  tools  outlined  in  program 
specs  to  carry  out  reqmts  accdg 
to  existing  stds.  Dvips  reports, 
templates,  prgmg  code,  spread¬ 
sheets,  &  other  work  product,  by 
interpreting  prgm  specs,  utilizing 
appropriate  tools,  performing 
testing  &  prep  documentation. 
Tests  prgms  &  reviews  results  to 
detect  &  correct  errors  prior  to 
submitting  test  results  for  review 
&  approval.  Impimts  prgms. 
Performs  systms  analysis  & 
dsgn  on  complex  systms.  BS  in 
Comp  Sci,  Engg  or  related  field 
+  1  yr  exp  in  job  offered  or  in 
related  occupation  such  as 
Comp  Prgmr.  Exp  to  incl 
COBOL,  CICS  &  REXX  prgmg, 
VSAM,  OS/JCL.  40  hrs/wk. 
$33,862,40/yr.  Must  have  proof 
of  legal  auth  to  work  in  US.  Send 
your  resume  to  Iowa  Workforce 
Center,  215  Watson  Powell  Jr. 
Way,  Des  Moines,  lA  50309- 
1727.  Please  ref  to  JO 
IA#1 101195.  Employer  paid  ad. 


Talent  is 
the  fuel  of 
the  new 
economy. 


FUlup 

with 

ITcareers. 


ITcareers  and 
IT  careers.com 
can  put  your 
message  in  front 
of  2/3  of  all  US 
IT  professionals. 
If  you  want  to 
make  hires, 
make  your  way 
into  our  pages. 
Call  Janis 
Crowley  at 
1-800-762-2977 


1  T  C  .A  R  F.  E  K  S 

where  the  best 
get  batter 


Technical  Consultant  sought  by 
company  in  Denver,  CO  special¬ 
izing  in  business  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  work  in  Denver  &  other 
unanticipated  job  sites  in  the  US. 
Provide  technical  implementa¬ 
tion  assistance,  support,& 
training  to  internal  &  South 
American  external  users  regard¬ 
ing  software  applications  &  tools 
that  run  in  a  client/server 
environment  or  are  web-en- 
abled,&  which  interface  with  a 
variety  of  relational  database 
management  systems.  Trou¬ 
bleshoot  &  resolve  problems  that 
arise,  test  solutions, &  act  as 
liaison  between  users  &  the 
applications  &  tools  development 
groups.  Engage  in  project 
management  as  required. 
Requires  Bachelor’s  or  foreign 
equivalent  in  comp.  sci.  or  related 
field(incl.  MIS):fluency  in  Spanish 
&  English;  working  knowledge  of 
the  technical  consulting  role  in 
implementing  &  supporting  in¬ 
stalled  computer  software 
applications  that  run  in  a 
client/server  environment.Sam- 
5pm,M-F;$45,000/yr.(2  open¬ 
ings.)  Respond  by  resume  to 
James  Shimada,  Colorado 
Department  of  Labor  &  Employ¬ 
ment,  Employment  &  Training 
Division,  Tower  ll,#400,1515 
Arapahoe,  Denver,  CO  80202, & 
refer  to  Job  Order  Number  JL- 
1117321. 


Client/Senrer  Applications  Analyst 

Technical  support  for  BeneSys 
on  HP3000  using  COBOL  & 
Powerhouse.  Maintain  software 
using  COBOL,  VB,  SQL,  Power¬ 
house  4GL.  Generate  reports 
using  Quiz,  Access,  Crystal, 
Impromptu,  Powerplay,  etc. 
Implement  functions:  operations 
set-up,  conversion,  migration  & 
turnover.  Maintain  &  perform 
data  warehouse  &  mining  using 
COGNOS  &  maintain  infominers. 
Customize/implement/maintain 
QCSI’s  QMACS  using  VB  & 
SQL.  Deliver  applications  & 
support  to  users.  Req.  min.  5 
years  exp.  Reply  to; 

Motion  Picture  Industry 
Pension  &  Health  Plans 
P.O.  Box  1999, 

Studio  City,  CA  91614 


Prgrmmr  Anlst.  No  Exp.  Reqd. 
Main.,  impimnt  Oracle  Fin.,  data¬ 
base  design,  qlty.  cntrl  of  systs. 
Developer  2000.  SQL,  PL/SQL  . 
SQL’Plus,  HTML,  CGI,  Req:  BS 
in  Engnrng.  40  Hr.  wk.  Job/Intrvw 
site:  Calabasas,  CA.  Send 
resume  to  Alcatel  Internetworking. 
Inc.  26801  W.  Agoura  Road. 
Calabasas,  CA  91 301 . 


ENGINEERING 

Everything  exciting  in  technology 
today  begins  with  the  manufac¬ 
turing  systems  and  processes 
Applied  Materials  has  pioneered. 
The  semiconductors  that  help 
enable  the  information  age  are 
powered  by  our  innovations.  And 
they  are  invented,  perfected  and 
supported  by  people  like  you.  It 
you  want  to  make  an  impact  on 
all  that’s  happening  in  the  world 
of  technology,  it’s  time  to  join 
Applied  Materials.  We  encourage 
candidates  with  both  BS  and  MS 
degrees  to  apply.  We  have 
openings  at  our  Santa  Clara,  CA 
site  as  well  as  our  subsidiaries. 
Applied  Komatsu  Technology  in 
Santa  Clara,  CA,  ETEC  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Hayward,  CA  and  Consil¬ 
ium,  Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  CA 
for: 

Customer  Engineers 
Demo  Engineers 
Electrical  Engineers 
Field  Process  Engineers 
Industrial  Engineers 
Manufacturing  Engineers 
Mechanical  Engineers 
Process  Engineers 
Product  Marketing  Engineers 
Quality  Engineers 
Reliability  Engineers 
Software  Engineers 
Technical  Support  Engineers 
Engineering  Managers 
Marketing  Program  Managers 
Product  Marketing  Managers 
Program  Managers 
Project  Manager 
Technical  Ops  Managers 
Technical  Support  Managers 
Buyers 

Bus  Prod  Development  Analysts 
Financial  Analysts 
Market  Analysts 
Programmer  Analysts 
Senior  Financial  Analysts 
User  Systems  Analysts 
Planners 
Technical  Trainer 
Manufacturing  Technologists 

To  apply,  please  indicate  Job 
Code:TIW0305MK,  and  mail  to: 
Professional  Staffing,  Applied 
Materials,  3050  Bowers  Ave., 
MS  1826,  Santa  Clara,  CA 
95054;  e-mail  to:  staffing@amat. 
com;  or  fax  to:  1-800-656-2629. 
EEO/AA. 

Applied  Materials 


Software  Engineer:  Designed, 
develop,  test  manufacturing, 
business  financial  client  server 
application  using  Visual  C++, 
C++.  Oracle.  Job  to  be 
performed  at  Richardson,  TX 
and  various  unanticipated  client 
sites  throughout  the  U.S.  as 
assigned.  Req.:  Masters  degree 
in  either  Math  or  Engg.  or  Sci.  or 
Comp.  Sci  ,  &  1  yr.  exp.  in  the  job 
offered.  Salary  $65,000.  Hrs.  40 
hr/wk.  Mon/Fri.  Apply  at  the 
Texas  Workforce  Commission, 
Dallas.  Texas  or  send  resume  to 
the  Texas  Workforce  Commission, 
1117  Trinity,  room  424T,  Austin, 
Texas  78701 ,  J.O.  #  TX1 101961 


Ready.  Set.  Go. 

Are  you  a  top  runner  in  your  field?  If  the  answer  is  "yes" 
then  kick  your  career  into  high  gear  and  get  to  know 
gedas.  We  are  a  leading  IT  systems  integrator  with  more 
than  4,000  employees  worldwide.  We  currently  have  first 
place  opportunities  for  the  following  positions: 

SAP  Consultants 

Web  &  Software  Developers 

Technical  Solutions  Consultants 

Information  Technology  Account  Executives 

Project  Managers,  PMP  Certified 

Telematics  Engineers  &  e-mobility  Consultants 

Computing  &  Network  Professionals 

If  you  want  to  be  a  part  of  our  Southeastern  Michigan 
team,  please  send  your  resume  to: 

gedas,  Inc.,  Human  Resources,  3800  Hamlin  Road, 

Auburn  Hills,  Ml  48326  (Mail  Code  BR); 

Fax:  (248)  618-6343;  e-mail:  info@gedas.com 

We  are  proud  to  be  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


gedas 

your  IT  partner 


INNOVATION 
MAKES  A  WORLD 
OF  DIFFERENCE 

The  University  of  Michigan  Health  System, 
known  for  its  unsurpassed  technology  and  research 
capabilities,  is  seeking  qualified  professionals  for  our 
department  of  Medical  Center  Information  Technology. 
As  one  of  the  most  wired  hospitals  in  the  nation  boasting  one  of 
the  largest  data  warehouses  in  our  industry,  we  can  offer  you 
many  more  challenges  than  most  health  environments.  We  are 
currently  building  one  of  the  hugest  clinical  information  systems  in 
the  world.  For  the  opportunity  to  work  alongside  some  the 
brightest  people  in  health  care,  please  contact  us  today. 

•  Applications  Programmers 
•  Database  Developers 
•  Business  Analysts  •  Systems  Programmers 
•  Web  Applications  •  Network  Engineers 
•  Desktop  Support  &  Help  Desk 

We  believe  strongly  in  career  advancement  and  offer  comp>etitive 
salaries  as  well  as  excellent  quality  of  life  benefits  that  include  flex¬ 
ible  scheduling  and  an  exceptional  retirement  program.  For  consider¬ 
ation  or  further  information,  call  (734)  647-2385  or  fax  a 
resume  to  (734)  763-0629;  E-mail:  itjobs(^med.umich.edu 
Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.med.umich.edu 


The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  Non-Discriminatory,  Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 

University  of  Michigan 
=  =!'=  Health  Sy^em 
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Data  Protection  Analyst 

Three  positions  available.  Assist 
the  development,  implementation 
and  maintenance  of  a  data  pro¬ 
tection  system  for  separate  data 
assets  using  Checkpoint  Firewall, 
Saleword  Authentication  server, 
SATAN,  Tripwire,  UNIX  systems 
administration.  Perm,  Shell,  and 
TCP/IP.  Develop  RACF  rules  and 
data  protection  policies.  Perform 
data  owner  interviews/consulta¬ 
tion.  Assist  in  receiving  issues 
related  to  security  exposures. 
Report  P&P  violations  and 
implement  audit  procedures. 
Provide  programming  mainte¬ 
nance  support  for  data  protection 
functions.  Requirements;  Masters 
(6  years  of  college)  or  foreign 
degree  equivalent  in  Computer 
Science.  Math,  Engineering  or 
related  field  plus  1  year  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  offered  position  or  in 
systems  administration,  OR 
Bachelor's  (4  years  of  college)  or 
foreign  degree  equivalent  in 
Computer  Science,  Math,  Engi¬ 
neering  or  related  field  plus  8 
years  of  experience  in  offered 
position  or  in  systems  adminis¬ 
tration.  Stated  experience  must 
have  included  1  year  with  UNIX 
systems  administration  and 
network  protocols,  including 
TCP/IP.  Salary  range:  $46,160- 
100.056/yr.  40  hours/week, 

Mon-Fri. ,  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Position 
located  in  Memphis,  TN. 

Submit  resumes  to: 

Department  of  Labor, 

Job  Service  Program 
500  James  Robertson  Parkway, 
1 1  th  Floor 

Nashville,  TN  37215-1200 


Sr  Database  Administrator. 
Maintain  multiple  ADABAS  and 
ORACLE  databases  (DB),  install 
&  maintain  DB  mgmt  s/w  & 
related  products,  inci  ADABAS, 
NATURAL,  PREDICT,  ENTIRE- 
NET-WORK,  ENTIRE-ACCESS, 
NATURAL  SECURITY  & 
ORACLE  RDBMS;  design, 
implement,  &  maintain  DBs  & 
DB  dictionaries;  monitor  DBs  for 
validity,  organization,  protection, 
security,  &  performance;  install  & 
configure  new  versions;  proac¬ 
tively  monitor  &  maintain  perfor¬ 
mance;  maintain  data  &  program 
security;  &  provide  guidance  & 
assistance  for  less  exp  personnel 
in  DB  app  development,  testing, 
&  maintenance.  Req:  B.S., 
Comp.  Sci.  or  equiv.;  &  5  yrs  exp 
as  Database  System  Eng, 
Consultant,  or  sim,  3  of  which 
shd  be  w/  each:  SAG  products 
(incI  ADABAS,  NATURAL), 
ORACLE,  UNIX,  CICS,  NATUR¬ 
AL  SECURITY,  PREDICT,  DOS/ 
VSE  ESA,  and  ENTIRE.  Exp. 
may  be  gained  concurrently. 
$64,690/yr.  40  hrs/wk.  All 

resumes  must  inci  Soc  Sec#. 
Apply  to  your  nearest  Job 
Service  office  or  send  resume  to 
Job  Service,  1316-C  N.  Broad 
Street,  Edenton,  NC  27932. 
Refer  to  J.O.  #  NC  3203299, 
DOT  Code  039. 1 62-01 0.  If  not  a 
U.S.  Citizen  specify  current  visa 
status. 


Accurate  Softwares  Int.  Inc.,  a  NJ 
IT  Co.  is  looking  to  fill  up  the 
following  positions  at  their  work 
sites: 

Programmer  Analyst/Software 
Engineer  -  Bachelors  degree  in 
engineering  (any),  math,  soience 
and  two  years  of  experience  in 
the  job  (or)  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job.  Will  accept 
Bachelors  degree  +  five  years 
experience  in  the  field.  Prefer  the 
experience  in  the  following  skili 
sets,  Cobol,  AS/400,  HTML, 
ORACLE,  Developer  2000,  Visual 
Basic,  CICS,  UNIX,  C-r+,  JAVA, 
RDBMS. 

Programmer  Analyst:  two  years 
experience  required  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  skill  sets  mentioned 
above 

Software  Engineer  -  Masters 
degree.  Analyze,  design,  develop 
appHcatxjn  systems  In  conjunction 
with  hardware  using  skill  combi¬ 
nations  in  same  skills  above 
mentioned. 

Send  resumes  to  Accurate 
Softwares  International.  Inc. 
Human  Resources.  100 
Hampshire  Drive,  Plainsboro,  NJ 
08536. 


Software  developer  in  Win32 
application  development  sought 
by  electronic  parcel  delivery 
company  in  Newton.  MA.  Must 
have  B.S.  in  Comp  Sci,  Math, 
Engg,  Physics  or  technology  and 
3  yrs  experience  in  any  software 
development  occupation.  Respond 
by  resume  to:  Holli  Salz.  HR  Mgr 
ATA  Bok,  Inc.,  29  Crafts  St., 
Suite  300,  Newton,  MA  02458. 

Systems  Analysts  wanted  by 
Computer  Consulting  Co  in 
Woodbridge,  NJ.  Must  have 
Bach  in  Comp  Sci/Comp 
Engg/Math/Physics  or  Comp 
Info  Systems  &  1  yr  s/ware 
related  exp.  Respond  to:  HR 
Dept,  U  &  X  Group,  Inc.,  1000 
Route  9  North,  Ste  203, 
Woodbridge,  NJ  07095. 

Systems  Analyst:  Coding,  testing 
and  debugging  of  programs  and 
development  of  various  programs 
for  Cyborg  HRIS  application 
utilizing  English  language, 
Cobol,  SQL,  Unix  Scripting  and 
DB2.  BS  in  Comp  Sci  (or  equiv) 
&  2  yrs.  exp.  Send  resume:  HR 
Dept.,  Fiserv  CIR,  Inc.,  145 
Pinelawn  Rd.,  Melville,  NY 
11747. 

Software  Engineer 
w/exp  in  Oracle, 
Sybase,  SQL  Server 
Unix  &  Windows  NT. 
Apply  to:  Select  Appt. 
North  America  60 
Harvard  Mills  Square, 
Wakefield,  MA  01880 

Software  Engineers  (multiple 
positions)  sought  by  New 
Jersey  based  Comp  S/ware 
Consultancy  Firm.  Must 
have  a  Bach  or  equiv  in 
Comp  Sci  or  Engg  &  1  yr 
s/ware  exp.  Respond  to;  HR 
Dept,  Sysfour  Solutions, 
LLC,  3530  Route  27,  Suite 
203,  Kendall  Park,  NJ 
08824. 


Computer  Systems  Analyst, 
Jersey  City.  Resp  inch  Suprvs 
creat'n/maintnc  of  accts  btwn 
offices,  rev  of  rprts/logs;  prfrm 
repr/clean/delete  accts/lialson 
w/int'l  afflits/mntr  reqs  for  biz 
processes/suprvs  cnsidtn  of  ofcs 
&  migratn  of  existg  e-mail;  estab 
remote  e-mail/  WAN  e-mail 
conctvty-dmstc/infl;  MS  Engnr/ 
C.Scl/MCSE  CerVCNE  Cert/2 
yrs  exp/Refs  Req'd  M-F.  Send 
res  Block  Drug  Co.,  Inc.,  257 
Cornelison  Avenue.  Jersey  City. 
NJ  07302  Attn;  K.  Sweeney,  HR. 


Programmer/Analysts,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC.  Design,  develop,  enhance, 
implement  &  debug  client/server 
applications  &  websites  using 
C++,  Oracle,  and  Java  technolo¬ 
gies.  Reqd.  B.S.or  equiv.  in  C.S 
or  rel.  field  &  2  yrs  exp.  M-F, 
40hrs/wk.  Send  resume  to  S. 
Arsenyev,  Alazar,  LLC,  Ref. 
#101,  1815  Pennsylvania  Ave,, 
Ste  1101,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 


Senior  Software  Developer: 
Lead  software  design  group  and 
develop  device  drivers,  operating 
systems  components,  network 
control  stacks.  M.S.  Computer 
Science,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Applied  Mathematics  or  reiated 
+  3  years  exp.  req.  in  UNIX 
and/or  LINUX,  Netware  and/or 
Windows  NT,  w/programming 
expertise  in  C++  and  object- 
oriented  design  &  Internet 
protocol  in  combinations  of 
TCP/iP,  TCP/  UDP,  HTTP.  WAP 
etc.  May  use  JAVA,  Realmedia, 
Media  Player,  and/or  Quicktime 
or  Voice  Response  interfacing. 
Send  resume  only  to:  ATTN:  Neil 
Diller,  EDGIX  CORR,  130  W. 
42nd  St,  Ste.  850,  NY,  NY 
10036. 


Senior  Software  Engrs  (2 
openings)  sought  by  legal 
publishing  co.  in  NYC  to  oversee 
research,  anaiysis,  design, 
development,  testing,  program¬ 
ming  and  documentation  of 
computer  software  in  client-server 
and  internet  environment. 
OOAD,  COM,  DCOM  technolo¬ 
gies;  GUI  and  Visual  C++, 
prototyping;  ADO,  Windows  SDK 
and  ODBC.  Resumes  to  HR 
Dept,  CCH  Legal  Information 
Services,  111  8th  Ave,  NY,  NY 
10011. 


Sr.  Programmer  wanted  by 
Financial  Services  Co  in  White 
Plains,  NY.  Dvip  code  in  Java  & 
VB  tor  system  applies.  Analyze 
user  reqmts  &  existing  s/ware 
systms.  Configure  &  modify 
systems  &  servers  for  optimal 
performance.  Must  have  Bach  in 
Comp  or  Electronic  Engg,  or 
closely  related  field  &  2  yrs  exp 
in  job  offd.  Respond  to  HR  Dept, 
ProAct  Technologies  Corp,  120 
Bloomingdale  Rd,  White  Plains, 
NY  10605.  Code#46856. 


Software  Engineer  -  Data 
integration  (Job  No.  DIN-10221) 
Must  have  an  M.S.  degree  in  CS 
or  ME  or  related  and  6  mos. 
experience  or  1  course  in:  mech. 
design;  2D,  3D  geometry  and 
animation  in  a  major  ME  related 
commercial  software;  math 
modeling;  num.  analysis  related; 
C++,  C;  Assembly  language; 
MS  Visual  C++,  Unix  C  shell. 
40.0  hr/wk.  9;00-5:00 
Contact  (with  job  No.): 

HR  Department,  Alventive  Inc., 
700  Galleria  Parkway,  Suite  400, 
Atlanta  GA  30339 
ssarkisian@alventive.com 


Software  Engineer  needed  for 
electronics  co  in  Princeton,  NJ  to 
design  &  devel  advanced 
distributed  call  control  &  internet 
session  control  software;  40 
hrs/wk;  Master's  deg  in  Comp 
Sci,  Math,  or  Engrg  &  1  yr  exp  in 
job  or  1  yr  exp  as  Research  Asst. 
Contact:  HR  Dept,  MECA.  X-6. 
One  Panasonic  Way,  Secaucus, 
NJ  07094. 


The  Boston  Group,  a  global 
provider  of  software  and  internet 
based  e'commerce  solutions,  is 
seeking  motivated  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  specializing  in: 

Network  Infrastructure/Engi¬ 
neering;  Software  Design  & 
Development;  and  Web  Centric 
Design  &  Development 

Visit  our  website: 
www.bostonQrouDUsa.com 

e-mail  your  resume  to  recruiter 
&  ho.stonnrouDusa.com 
fax  your  resume  to  (508)  393- 
9794 

The  Boston  Group 
21  Southwest  Cutoff 
Northborough,  MA  01532 


IT  Project  Manager,  Orlando,  FL. 
Manage  multiple  projects  : 
application  development,  main¬ 
tenance,  installation  &  conver¬ 
sion  w/  emphasis  on  system 
integration;  investigations  of 
business  procedures,  system 
analysis  to  plan  strategies; 
perform  consulting  audits  of 
existing  data  processing 
systems  to  evaluate  effectiveness; 
apply  methodologies  &  standards 
through  a  hands-on  software 
development  approach  tailored 
to  a  client's  requirements;  design 
&  implement  data  warehouse 
technologies;  supervise  person¬ 
nel,  coordinate  resources,  report 
progress,  monitor  &  document 
projects.  Requires;  MS  in  Infor¬ 
mation  Mgmt  Systems  &  5  yrs 
exp.  Comp  Salary.  Send  resume 
to  Mr.  Pereira.Comp.  Mgmt  USA, 
13501  Ingenuity  Dr,  Suite  100, 
Orlando,  FL  32826. 


Network  Control  Operator 
wanted  by  a  Telemarketing 
CO.  In  Fairfield,  New  Jersey. 
Must  have  a  min.  of  2  years 
exp.  with  wide  area 
telecommunications  network. 
Please  fax  resume  to  All  Pro 
Telemarketing  Corp.,  Att: 
Mark  (973)  244-1105. 


Hardware  Architects,  System 
Designers,  Software  Engineers, 
Programmer  Analysts,  Network 
Administrators,  Systems  Analysts 
needed  by  NJ  based  IT  firm  - 
Ranch  Networks.  Will  need 
bachelors  plus  1  -year  experience 
for  junior  level  positions,  and 
Masters  plus  2  years  or  Bachelors 
plus  5  years  of  experience  for 
senior  level  positions.  Please 
apply  with  2  copies  of  your 
resume  to  H.H.  Department, 
Ranch  Networks,  Inc.,  Suite  200, 
65  Highway  34,  Morganville,  NJ 
07751. 


♦ 


Software  Engineer:  Analysis, 
design,  development  and  testing 
of  Object  Oriented  Applications 
using  CIncom's  VisualWorks  and 
SmallTalk.  Development  of  various 
SmallTalk  tools  that  can  be  used 
on  the  test  channel  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  GUIs  for  these  tools. 
Generate  various  reports  including 
capacity.  Memory,  Restart,  and 
test  Specifications  for  creating 
and  updating  application  char¬ 
acteristic  documents.  Reviewing 
design  documents  such  as 
Application  Information,  Function 
Specifications  and  Function 
Frameworks.  Master's  in  Comp 
Sci.  or  Comp  Engg.  &  1  yr.  exp. 
in  job  offered  or  1  yr.  as 
SmallTalk  Programmer.  Send 
resume:  HR  Dept.,  Precision 
Systems  Design.  485  Morris  Av., 
Suite  200,  Springfield.  NJ 
07081. 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE 
ENGINEER.  Specializing  in 
security,  managing  a  group  of  6 
administrators.  Use  all  flavors  of 
UNIX  like  HPSun-Solaris,  Aix, 
DEC,  and  UNIX  security  tools 
like  powerbrokers,  ESM.  Tasks 
include  administration  of  UNIX 
security  and  evaluation  of  UNIX 
security  tools.  Master’s  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  Engineering 
or  Math-related  and  2  years 
experience  in  job  or  programmer 
analyst  and/or  systems  analyst 
required.  Must  be  able  to  travel 
and  work  at  client  site  for  many 
months  at  a  time.  In  the  2  years' 
job  experience,  must  include  2 
years’  experience  in  C, 
ORACLE,  INFORMIX,  UNIX 
ADMINISTRATION  WITH 
POWERBROKERS  &  ESM. 
$66,920/year. 

Submit  resume  to  Murali  K. 
Suddala,  President,  Capricorn 
Systems,  Inc.,  3569  Habersham 
at  Northlake,  Building  K,  Tucker, 
GA  30084 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 
to  provide  on-site  consulting  in 
systems  and  database  adminis¬ 
tration  in  a  client/server  archi¬ 
tecture  using  HP-Servers,  COR- 
BA,  PowerBuilder  and  Gupta 
SQL;  system  analysis  and 
design  of  customized  products  in 
HP-UX  multi-platform  environ¬ 
ment  under  Solaris  and  Intel 
clustered  servers.  Require: 
B.S.  in  Computer  Science  or 
Mechanical  Engineering  with 
two  years  experience.  25%  paid 
travel  required  to  client  sites 
within  the  U.S.  Salary:  $70,000 
per  year,  9am  to  5:30  pm,  M-F, 
Job  Locations  in  Old  Bridge,  NJ. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  in  the  U.S.  Apply  by 
resume  to:  President,  Compucom 
Global  Solutions.  Inc.,  105  White 
Oak  Lane,  Suite  101,  Old 
Bridge,  NJ  08857. 


IT  Project  Leader,  Orlando,  FL. 
Conduct  studies  &  investigations 
pertaining  to  the  design,  devel¬ 
opment  &  implementation 
projects  of  new  &  existing 
information  systems  to  meet 
current  &  projected  business 
needs;  convert  existing  systems 
with  emphasis  on  integration; 
analyze  business  procedures 
&  processes;  perform  audits  of 
existing  data  processing  sys¬ 
tems  to  evaluate  effectiveness, 
provide  the  technical  lead  for  the 
team  during  the  process  of  new 
systems  development  in  either 
Oracle  Developer  &  Designer, 
Java  J2EE  or  EJB;  supervise  the 
execution  of  methodologies  & 
standards.  Requires:  BS  in 
Comp  Sci  &  3  yrs  Oracle  or  Java 
exp.  Comp  Salary.  Send  resume 
to  Mr.  Pereira,  Computer  Mgmt 
USA,  13501  Ingenuity  Dr,  Ste 
100,  Orlando,  FL  32826 


Software  Engineers,  Programmer 
Analysts,  Database  Analysts, 
Network  Administrators,  Systems 
Analysts  needed  by  NJ  based  IT 
firm.  Will  need  bachelors  plus  1 
year  of  exp.  for  junior  level 
positions,  and  Masters  plus  2yrs 
or  Bachelors  plus  5yrs  of  exp.  for 
senior  level  positions.  Please 
apply  with  2  copies  of  your 
resume  to  H.R.  Department,  Vision 
Consulting  Group,  Court  Towers, 
39  Hudson  Street,  3rd  Floor, 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey  07601 . 


Programmer  Analysts, 


w/exp  in  Visual  Basic, 


Oracle  and  SQL  Server. 


Apply  to:  SRM  Systems  & 


Software,  400  West 


Gumming  Park,  Suite  2950, 


Woburn,  MA  01801. 


Programmer  II  (Atlanta,  GA): 
Research,  design  and  develop 
software  utilizing  C++  and 
Javascript,  Devise  methods  for 
mathematical  calculation  of 
engineering  data  for  software 
development.  Analyze  software 
requirement  documentation  to 
prepare  additions  and  changes 
to  software.  Prepare  investiga¬ 
tion  and  defect  resolution  reports 
to  document  subprograms. 
Must  have  Bachelors  degree,  or 
foreign  degree  equivalent,  with 
major  or  concentration  in 
Computer  Science,  Mathematics, 
Engineering  or  related  scientific 
field.  Must  have  one  year  of 
college  level  mathematics  and 
one  year  experience  in  scientific 
or  engineering  application 
development.  Must  be  able  to 
program  in  C++  and  Javascript. 
Must  have  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  U.S.  Send  resume 
to:  T.  Crowe  (Ref:PII)  Spectra 
Precision  Software,  5901 
Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
NE,  Suite  A-300,  Atlanta,  GA 
30328 


Systems  Analyst.  $62K/yr.  8a-5p; 
40  hrs/wk.  Analyze  dsgn,  dvIp, 
test,  modify  &  maintain  comp 
s/ware  systms  &  applies  using 
Sybase  V.4.2,  Sybase  S  10 
RDBMS,  PowerBuilder  V  4.0,  C, 
SQL,  Watcom  SQL,  Powerscript, 
COBOL,  Pascal,  Fortran,  MS- 
Works  &  MS-ODBC.  Masters  or 
equiv  deg  w/major  field  of  study 
in  Comp  Sci  or  Engg  orTechnol- 
ogy.  Exp:  None.  Must  document 
educational  qualifs  &/or  work 
exp  showing  skills  to  perform  job 
duties.  In  lieu  of  Masters  degree, 
candidate  can  have  a  Bach  deg 
&  2  yrs  work  exp  in  job  offd 
using  Sybase  S  10  RDBMS, 
PowerBuilder  V  4.0,  C,  SQL, 
Watcom  SQL,  Powerscript, 
COBOL.  Job  opportunity  loc  in 
Lawrenceville,  GA.  Please  send 
resume  or  apply  in  person  at: 
Gwinnett  Job  Order  #GA 
6956278,  1 535  Atkinson  Road, 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30043-5601 
or  the  nearest  Dept,  of  Labor 
Field  Services  Office. 


Software  Engineer  wanted  for 
software  design,  develop., 
support,  definition  &  reqts.; 
develop  diagnostic  software  & 
verify  new  hardware  developed 
for  state-of-the-art  MPLS  based 
tele/data  communication  access 
devices;  program  in  C  under 
Linux  OS;  maintain  existing 
diagnostic  code;  resolve  related 
bugs  &  issues;  write  code  for 
implementation  of  design; 
validate  products  &  processes; 
design  object-oriented  applica¬ 
tions  following  development 
methodology  on  all  software 
development  &  support  activities; 
assist  tech,  documentation  in 
generating  user  documentation 
&  testing  programs  for  quality 
assurance.  Must  have  Bach, 
deg.  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Elec.  Eng.  or 
related  field,  &  2  yrs.  software 
develop,  exper.  in  C  language, 
inci.  exper.  with  Unix  /  Linux, 
Real  Time  programming  & 
microprocessors.  40/hr/wk. 
Salary  $72.441/yr.  Send  2 
resumes  to  Case#  20010017, 
Labor  Exchange  Office,  19 
Staniford  St.,  st  Fl„  Boston,  MA 
02114. 


Software  Developer:  Create  new 
or  improve  existing  proprietary 
software  in  Internet  content 
delivery  working  in  conjunction 
with  external  clients  and  internal 
test  groups  to  define  needs  and 
priorities,  using  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  UNIX  and/or  LINUX.  NT 
or  Netware  Operating  environ¬ 
ments  with  programming  expertise 
in  C/C++  and  object-oriented 
design  and  MPEG  with  protocols 
(TCP/IP  or  related)  interfacing. 
Plan,  develop,  test  and  document 
computer  software  programs  for 
high  speed  delivery  of  Internet 
content  using  satellite  routing 
and  point  of  presence  (POP) 
servers  with  client  Internet 
Service  Providers,  particularly 
for  frequency  demand  and 
loading  protocols.  Master  of 
Science.  Computer  Science, 
Electrical  Ertgineering  or  related, 
plus  1  year  or  more  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Edgix,  Attn: 
Tracey  #88.  Suite  850, 1 30  West 
42nd  St.,  NY.  NY  10036. 


Programmer/Analyst.  Designs  & 
dvips  complex  data  processing 
systems  &  apps,  e-commerce 
based  internet  &  intranet  systems 
using  latest  web  dvipt.  technology. 
BSc  in  Comp.  Sci  or  related  field 
&  2  yrs  exp.  Software  Int'l,  1 1 35 
Chellenhcim  Ave,  #4,  Melrose 
Park,  PA  19027  Ref.  SJ. 

Software  Engr-Dsgn,dvlp  &  impimt 
s/ware  systems  in  ADABAS, 
Natural  2.2  JCL.  TSO,  COBOL, 
DB/2  and  ISPF  using  IBM  main¬ 
frames.  Provide  tech  support  for 
production  problems  in  these 
environment.  Reqs  2  yrs  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  with  a  MS  in  engg  or 
5  years  in  job  with  a  BS  in  engg 
or  equivalent.  $72K/yr.EOE. 
Resumes  to  Shiva  Systems  635 
Anderson  Cir.,  #109,  Deerfield 
Bch.FL  33441 
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find  a 
better 
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Your  best  investment 


is  your  professional  network. 


March  28  8i  29,  2001 
The  Fairmont  Hotel  ▼  Dallas,  Texas 


For  more  information,  conference  package  pricing  or  to  register  for  the 

Professional  Women ^s  Su/wmit 

please  visit  us  at  www.witi.com/center/conferences/dallas 
or  call  toll  free  800.334.9484  (Will) 

Join  us  and  participate  in  a  dynamic  2-day  accelerated  program  that  will  provide  you  with 
the  essential  tools,  opportunities,  insights  and  connections  to  achieve  your  goals.  Take 
advantage  of  this  unique  occasion  to  network  with  top  leaders  and  visionaries  utilizing 
technology  to  succeed. 

Over  the  course  of  2  days  you  will  be  offered: 

>  Powerful  keynote  sessions 
>  Practical  skill-building  workshops 
>  Dynamic  roundtable  discussions 
>  Highly  interactive  panel  discussions 
>  Network,  Network,  Network. 

Sign  up  for  the  Dallas  conference 
before  March  23,  2001 
and  receive  a  $100  discount 


sponsored  by: 

AmericanAirlines' 
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Want  to  learn  the 
hottest  techniques 
in  Technical  Recruiting 
&  Retention  today? 
Connect  with  experts 
and  peers  in  Palm 
Desert,  California,  at 
the  tenth  annual 
Technical  Recruiting  & 
Retention  Conference, 
;  June  3-6,  2001  at 
:  Marriott's  Desert 
Springs  Resort  &  Spa. 


Xtreme  Recruiting: 

How  We  Got  Here  and  Where 
We  Go  from  Here 

MICHAEL  MCNEIL,  PURE  CARBON 

Critical  recruiting  lessons  for  a  critical  time  in  recruiting.  Michael 
McNeil,  the  former  head  of  Cisco  staffing  and  founder  of  Pure 
Carbon,  a  unique  e-recruitment  solutions  company,  is  considered 
by  many  as  one  of  the  leading  visionaries  in  the  employment  space. 

Automated  Screening: 

Guaranteed  Success  or  Formula 
for  Failure? 

DR.  WENDALL  WILLIAMS,  SCIENTIFIC  SELECTION 

Are  you  really  measuring  what  you  want?  What  does  it  take  to  do 
it  right?  Dr.  Wendell  Williams,  Managing  Director  of  Scientific 
Selection  is  a  nationally  recognized  expert  in  testing  and  assess¬ 
ment  for  selection.  He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  online  and  print 
recruitment  newsletters  and  professional  publications. 

Measuring  Your  Success: 

What  Your  Management  Really 
Wants  to  Know 

KEVIN  WHEELER,  GLOBAL  LEARNING  RESOURCES,  INC. 

The  critical  value  of  metrics  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Do  you 
know  who  your  stakeholders  are? 

Kevin  Wheeler,  the  President  and  Founder  of  Global  Learning 
Resources,  Inc.,  is  a  globally-known  speaker,  author,  columnist, 
and  consultant  in  human  capital  acquisition  and  development. 

Managing  the  Hiring  Manager 

KEN  GAFFEY,  STAFFING  CONSULTANT 

What  you  can  do  to  plan,  prepare  and  promote  critical  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  hiring  process. 

Ken  Gaffey  is  a  staffing  consultant  with  over  15  years  of  Human 
Resources  experience  in  the  New  England  high  technology  and 
financial  services  marketplace.  Ken  is  an  active  member  of 
IHRCA,  NEHRA,  SHRM,  HRC,  the  Society  of  Professional 
Consultants,  and  the  Human  Resources  Council.  Ken  contributes 
articles  and  book  reviews  to  the  Electronic  Recruiting  Exchange, 
Monster,  HR  Today,  and  several  other  professional  organization 
newsletters  and  periodicals. 

Building  World  Class  College  Relations 
Programs 

JULIE  CUNNINGHAM,  TELLABS,  INC. 

If  your  competitors  succeed  in  hiring  23%  more  college  students 
this  year,  will  there  be  any  left  for  you? 

Julie  Cunningham,  Manager,  Global  College  Relations,  Tellabs, 

Inc.  Julie  is  a  former  board  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Employers.  She  speaks  frequently  on  the  programs 
and  practices  that  have  made  Tellabs  one  of  the  premier  bench¬ 
marks  for  college  hiring. 


Diversity  -  What  You  Need  to  Do  to  Tap 
"All"  the  Top  Talent 

PRESTON  EDWARDS,  IMDIVERSITY.COM 

Top  employers  benchmark  how  diversity  has  become  a  core  value 
to  attracting  and  retaining  top  talent  and  keeping  a  competitive 
edge.  Moderator,  Preston  Edwards,  Chairman  and  CEO, 
IMDiversity.com,  and  Black  Collegian  Magazine,  is  nationally 
known  for  his  30  year  commitment  to  diversity  education.  He  has 
been  honored  by  numerous  organizations  including  the  1 999 
Pericles  Award  from  the  Employment  Management  Association. 

What  You  Really  Need  to  Know  About 
Resume  Management  Systems  or.  How  to 
Tell  "Real  Ware"  from  "Vaporware" 

MARK  MEHLER,  MMC  GROUP 

The  worlds  most  competitive  corporations  discuss  the  pros  and  cons 
of  choosing  and  using  emerging  technology  tools  and  systems. 
Moderator  Mark  Mehler,  President,  MMC  Group.  Mark  is  an  internation¬ 
al  consultant  on  high-volume  staffing  processes,  a  sought  after  speaker 
at  national  recruiting  conferences  and  co-author  of  CareerXroads. 

Town  Hall  Forum: 

Pundits,  Puns  and  Pulled  Punches 

GERRY  CRISPIN,  CAREERXROADS  2000;  JOHN  SULLIVAN, 
AGILENT  TECHNOLOGIES;  KEVIN  WHEELER,  GLOBAL 
LEARNING  RESOURCES;  PETER  WEDDLE,  WEDDLE'S 

Four  internet  recruiting  pundits  square  off  in  a  "no-holds"  barred 
debate  on  the  future  of  employment.  Who  are  the  winners  and 
losers  in  the  employment  space? 

Internet  Recruiting  Strategies  - 
TOOLS  Overview: 

BRET  HOLLANDER,  NETRECRUITER 

Advanced  sourcing  strategies  &  techniques  demonstrated  from  an 
actual  day  of  recruiting  by  one  of  the  best  firms  in  the  U.S.  on  sourc¬ 
ing  any  type  of  candidate.  Witness  actual  software,  as  well  as  unique 
scripts  and  techniques  to  successfully  develop  relationships  with 
potential  candidates.  TOOLS  is  intended  for  recruiters  or  sourcing 
specialists  who  have  already  mastered  basic  sourcing  techniques 
through  the  use  of  fee-based  sites,  formula  searching  on  engines 
such  as  AltaVista  or  Google,  and  have  taken  an  existing  all-day  class 
on  this  topic  by  any  of  the  top  Internet  recruiting  training  firms. 

•  Capture  Tools 

•  Processing  Tools 

•  Communication  Tools 

•  Security  Tools 

•  Learning  Tools 

Technology  2001 

SUSAN  HODGES,  SEMCO 

There  is  always  something  new  going  on  in  IT,  but  the  new  mitlen- 
nium  seems  even  busier  than  usual.  The  internet  is  affecting  every¬ 
thing  that's  being  done  and  new  products  and  skills  appear  daily. 
This  session  will  look  at  the  new  technology  in  each  critical  area  - 
platforms,  development,  data,  communications  and  appliotions. 
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OpenMail 

While  users  and  analysts  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  at  the  news, 
the  demise  of  OpenMail  may 
have  been  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion,  Levitt  said,  noting  that 
several  years  ago,  HP  backed 
off  from  plans  to  make  Open- 
Mail  compatible  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  NT 
and  2000  servers. 

Asked  last  week  why  HP 
opted  not  to  release  a  version 
of  OpenMail  for  NT,  HP 
spokeswoman  Shirley  Quastler 
responded,  “I  can’t  speculate 
on  that.” 

Levitt  and  analyst  Dana 
Gardner  at  Aberdeen  Group 
Inc.  in  Boston  said  OpenMail 
holds  only  about  5%  of  the 
messaging  market,  though  HP 
claims  60%  of  the  1,000  largest 
companies  in  the  world  use  it. 


HP,  meanwhile,  is  building 
its  hosted  messaging  products 
for  Internet  service  providers 
around  messaging  software 
from  Openwave  Systems  Inc. 
in  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

According  to  HP,  key  among 
the  requirements  of  Internet 
service  providers  —  and  of 
hosted  messaging  in  general  — 
is  unified  messaging. 

“If  OpenMail  were  to  be 
modified  heavily  to  meet  new 
customer  requirements  [such 
as  unified  messaging],  it  would 
be  a  less-efficient  product  that 
had  moved  too  far  from  its  orig¬ 
inal  design  goals,”  wrote  Nigel 
Upton,  general  manager  for 
OpenMail,  in  an  e-mail  message 
to  his  customers  Feb.  26. 

Gardner  said  the  fact  that 
OpenMail  is  old  and  wasn’t 
built  to  accommodate  Internet 
standards  makes  it  a  liability 
for  HP  going  forward. 

“If  you  haven’t  moved  now, 
you  really  ought  to  start  think¬ 


ing  about  it,”  Gardner  said. 
Messaging  heavyweights  Mi¬ 
crosoft  and  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  will  be  anxious  to  mi¬ 
grate  users  to  their  messaging 
platforms  —  Outlook/Ex¬ 
change  and  Notes/Domino,  re¬ 
spectively. 

So  the  landgrab  begins.  “HP 
has  now  invited  the  folks  at  Ex¬ 
change  and  Domino  to  go  in 
and  say.  We’ll  save  you,’  ” 
Gardner  said. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Open- 
Mail  is  essentially  obsolete,  HP 
is  encomraging  customers  to 
upgrade  to  Version  7.0  while 
considering  their  future  mes¬ 
saging  strategy. 

“We  are  confident  that  you 
will  find  this  release  of  consid¬ 
erable  value  and  encourage 
you  to  upgrade  to  the  latest 
version,”  Upton  wrote  in  his 
e-mail  to  users.  “If  you  decide 
(now  or  later)  that  you  wish  to 
consider  migrating  to  another 


Kill  the  Messenger? 

The  past,  present  and  possi¬ 
ble  future  of  OpenMail: 


1989; 


First  release 


Lst0 1990$!!  HP  decides 

not  to  build  on  Windows 
NT,  making  OpenMail  a 
Unix-  and  Linux-only  mes¬ 
saging  product 


2001  .  Release  of  OpenMail 
7.0,  the  last  version  from  HP 


Future: 

source? 


OpenMail  as  open 


messaging  system  HP  would 
be  pleased  to  help  you  with 
your  plans.” 

HP  in  the  past  has  actually 
encouraged  users  to  migrate 
off  of  OpenMail.  In  1998,  HP 
was  in  a  battle  with  Digital 


Equipment  Corp.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Compaq  Computer  Corp., 
for  the  business  of  migrating 
customers  from  OpenMail  to 
Exchange.  But  most  of  those 
users  wanted  to  stick  with 
what  they  had. 

At  this  point,  some  see  a  fu¬ 
ture  for  OpenMail  in  the  world 
of  open  source. 

Dan  Kuykendall  is  a  network 
administrator  at  Fortis  Inc.  in 
New  York  who  consults  on  col¬ 
laboration  software  and  devel¬ 
ops  open-source  groupware. 

“They’re  probably  going  to 
be  limited  in  what  they  can  ac¬ 
tually  release,  but  it  would  be 
nice  if  they  would  release  what 
they  could,”  Kuykendall  said. 
OpenMail  is  a  well-built  prod¬ 
uct,  he  said,  and  if  its  source 
code  is  clean  and  modular, 
open-source  developers  could 
very  well  build  on  OpenMail. 

According  to  HP’s  Quastler, 
however,  the  company  has  no 
plans  to  release  the  code.  ► 


Continued  from  page  1 

E-Retailers 

ing  director  of  retail  and  con¬ 
sumer  strategy  at  Ernst  & 
Young  LLP  in  New  York.  “Most 
of  the  ones  that  will  be  folding 
back  are  either  not  successful 
or  quite  small.” 

Some  are  eager  to  take 
greater  advantage  of  their  par¬ 
ents’  economies  of  scale,  from 
supply-chain  efficiencies  to 
technology  licenses,  and  many 
recognize  the  need  to  integrate 
back-end  systems  to  present  a 
unified  face  to  customers. 

Ian  Cheshire,  CEO  of 
e-Kingflsher,  the  e-commerce 
arm  of  London-based  King¬ 
fisher  PLC,  a  $16  billion  seller 
of  home  improvement  sup¬ 
plies,  consumer  electronics 
and  general  merchandise,  said 
his  company  always  knew  the 
electronic  and  physical  opera¬ 
tions  would  fuse.  They  now 
have  separate  staffs  with  “hu¬ 
man  middleware”  joining  the 
two  sides,  but  the  companies 
envision  complete  reintegra¬ 
tion  within  the  next  two  years, 
he  said. 

“Unless  you  have  100%  focus 
on  it,  it  doesn’t  get  done.  That’s 
what  led  us  to  separate  it,” 


Cheshire  said.  “But  we  were 
also  conscious  that  we  bought 
into  the  multichannel  idea  for 
the  future,  so  we  couldn’t  go 
too  far  away.  ...  If  you  go  too 
far,  why  would  these  [parent 
companies]  who  you  need  for 
products,  systems,  all  the  other 
bits,  ever  support  you?” 

HMV  UK  Ltd.’s  online  arm 
started  out  with  an  indepen¬ 
dent  staff,  building  on  technol¬ 
ogy  from  Microsoft 
Corp.  But  when  the 
e-commerce  opera¬ 
tion  recognized  that 
it  would  be  better  off 
using  the  IBM 
AS/400S  its  parent 
used,  integration  be¬ 
gan  in  earnest,  said 
Stuart  Rowe,  general 
manager  at  HMV  Di¬ 
rect  &  E-Commerce 
in  London. 

The  online  and 
brick-and-mortar  op¬ 
erations  of  the  music,  video  and 
computer  games  retailer  are 
“now  integrating  fast,”  Rowe 
said.  “The  fact  that  we’re  using 
the  same  supply  chain  as  the 
record  store,  the  same  systems 
and  actually,  the  fact  that  I’ve 
been  put  onto  the  HMV  Europe 
board,  is  an  indication  that 
we’re  bringing  it  into  the  fold.” 

Lindsey  Parker,  a  senior 


manager  at  Deloitte  &  Touche 
LLP’s  retail  and  consumer 
business  in  San  Francisco,  said 
retailers  are  still  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  where  e-commerce  fits 
in  their  IT  organizations,  given 
that  leading-edge  Web  skills 
contrast  with  traditional  IT 
skill  sets.  “Do  you  bring  them 
back  in-house?  If  so,  how  do 
you  integrate  them  effective¬ 
ly?”  she  said. 

Walmart.com  has 
chosen  to  stay  sepa¬ 
rate  from  Wal-Mart 
Stores  Inc.’s  brick- 
and-mortar  opera¬ 
tions.  Jackson  said 
the  Brisbane,  Calif.- 
based  dot-com  oper¬ 
ation  continues  to 
reap  benefits  from  its 
close  proximity  to 
the  Silicon  Valley  la¬ 
bor  pool  for  Web  de¬ 
sign  and  engineering 
talent.  She  noted  that 
her  company  plans  more  hir¬ 
ing  in  the  site  design  and  tech¬ 
nology  areas,  dismissing  last 
week’s  layoffs  as  a  “readjust¬ 
ment”  for  resources  spent  on 
projects  that  weren’t  produc¬ 
ing  adequate  returns. 

The  prospect  of  folding  the 
online  operation  into  the  par¬ 
ent  company  is  “not  on  any¬ 
body’s  radar  screen  now,”  Jack- 


son  said.  “Clearly,  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future,  Silicon  Valley  is 
a  preferable  place  to  incubate 
the  business  than  Bentonville, 
Ark.,”  she  added.  Jackson  also 
noted  the  expert  advice  her 
company  receives  from  its 
joint  owner,  Accel  Partners  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  which  poten¬ 
tially  saves  it  millions  in  con¬ 
sulting  fees. 

But  that’s  not  to  say  her  com¬ 
pany  doesn’t  recognize  the 
need  to  work  with  its  parent. 
Jackson  noted  that  her  compa¬ 
ny  also  receives  “incredibly 
valuable”  help  —  particularly 
with  logistics  and  fulfillment 
—  from  its  Bentonville,  Ark.- 
based  parent.  IT  staffers  make 
weekly  visits  to  California,  and 
she  predicted  that  cooperation 
will  probably  increase. 

Advantages  of  Separation 

Mark  Goldstein,  CEO  of 
BlueLight.com  LLC,  the  online 
spin-off  of  Kmart  Corp.,  said 
key  staffers  from  the  Troy, 
Mich.-based  parent  company 
are  spending  increasing  levels 
of  time  with  his  online  arm. 
CIO  Randy  Allen  serves  as 
BlueLight’s  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  since  the  holiday 
season,  she  has  been  spending 
at  least  one  day  per  week  at  the 
San  Francisco-based  online 


company,  Goldstein  said.  Rich 
Blunck,  Kmart’s  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  officer,  is  now  based  in 
both  California  and  Michigan, 
Goldstein  added. 

BlueLight  is  also  “integrat¬ 
ing  more  and  more  each  day” 
to  better  leverage  Kmart’s  as¬ 
sets,  particularly  its  supply 
chain  and  technology  licenses, 
he  said. 

Yet  separation  continues  to 
have  its  advantages,  such  as 
helping  the  company  act  swift¬ 
ly,  Goldstein  claimed.  “The  ex¬ 
ternal  reasons  to  create  sepa¬ 
rate  entities  —  stock  options 
and  incremental  market  valua¬ 
tion  —  have  all  but  disap¬ 
peared  over  the  course  of  the 
last  year,”  he  said,  but  he  insist¬ 
ed  that  the  internal  reasons  re¬ 
main  the  same. 

Kmart  wasn’t  satisfied  with 
its  initial  attempts  to  create  an 
online  operation  without  a 
separate  unit.  This  time, 
backed  by  Softbank  Venture 
Capital  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  an  independent  team 
took  a  fresh  approach  to  jump- 
start  BlueLight.com. 

“At  the  point  in  time  when  it 
becomes  clear  that  it’s  better 
for  us  to  be  part  of  Kmart  be¬ 
cause  integration  is  every¬ 
thing,  then  one  might  question 
separation,”  Goldstein  said.  ► 


JACKSON:  Folding 
Walmartcom  into  its 
parent  is  “not  on  any¬ 
body’s  radar  screen.” 
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FRANK  HAYES/FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Learn  From  the  Dead 

Real  innovation  is  messy,  expensive  and  highly  inef¬ 
ficient.  Mostly,  it  just  doesn’t  work.  Sure,  when  a  really 
new  idea  delivers  the  goods,  it’s  great  —  whole  new 
opportunities  open  up.  But  the  rest  of  the  time,  when 
it  doesn’t  work  out,  the  naysayers  snicker  their  I-told- 
you-so’s  and  everyone  agrees  that  it  never  made  sense  anyhow. 

Case  in  point:  Last  week,  Walmart.com  announced  it’s  cutting 
underwear  and  socks  from  its  Web  store  inventory.  They’re  big  sell¬ 
ers  in  the  brick-and-mortar  Wal-Marts,  but  they  aren’t  moving  online. 


of  course,  common  sense  could  have  told  us 
that.  Who’d  want  to  buy  underwear  on  the 
Web?  It  just  costs  too  much  to  handle  and  ship 
such  inexpensive  stuff  to  make  it  worthwhile 
for  consumers  to  get  it  online.  What  were  the 
people  at  Walmart.com  thinking? 

Answer:  The  people  at  Walmart.com  were 
thinking  customers  might  buy  boxers  and  briefs 
online.  They  tried  it.  It  didn’t  work.  Now  Wal- 
mart.com  will  try  something  else. 

It’s  a  small-scale  version  of  what  the  whole 
dot-com  business  has  been  going  through.  In 
the  past  few  years,  venture  capi¬ 
talists  funded  dot-coms  to  sell 
books,  groceries,  junk  food,  pre¬ 
scription  drugs,  toys,  dog  collars, 
baby  blankets,  lawn  mowers,  air 
compressors,  you  name  it. 

In  the  past  few  months,  most  of 
those  dot-coms  have  imploded. 

Some  were  badly  run,  but  the  rest 
were  just  crazy  notions  that  were 
never  going  to  fly. 

That’s  innovation  —  one  bad 
idea  after  another,  punctuated 
only  occasionally  by  something 
that  actually  works. 

Funny  thing,  though:  Common 
sense  won’t  tell  you  which  of 
those  crazy  dot-com  ideas  will 
work.  The  only  way  to  find  that 
out  is  to  try  them  all  and  see 
which  ones  survive. 

The  rest  get  spiked  —  and  the 
venture  capitalists  move  on  to  try 
something  else. 

Sitting  in  an  IT  shop,  it’s  easy 
to  feel  a  little  smug  watching  all 
these  bad  ideas  go  down  in 
flames.  That  envy  we  felt  for 
dot-com  paper  millionaires  has 
shifted  to  something  a  little  more  like  gloating 
now.  We  never  really  thought  those  wild  ideas 
could  work.  They  didn’t  —  and  now  those  dot¬ 
commers  are  sucking  wind. 

But  stifle  that  smugness.  This  is  the  way 
it’s  supposed  to  work.  And  we  can  learn  a  lot 


from  those  doomed  dot-coms. 

Sure,  they  hired  away  some  of  our  best 
employees.  They  pushed  the  cost  of  Web  and 
e-commerce  skills  way  up.  They  got  our  CEOs 
all  hot  and  bothered  about  why  we  were  so  far 
behind  in  online  initiatives.  They  cost  us  plenty. 

And  while  we  were  scraping  by,  juggling  ERP 
and  Y2k  projects  on  tight  budgets,  they  were 
burning  through  investment  capital  at  the  rate 
of  double-digit  millions  per  month.  They 
snapped  up  the  best  technology  money  could 
buy  and  experimented  with  it  in  ways  we  could 
never  afford  to. 

And  then  most  of  them 
collapsed. 

We  can’t  afford  that  kind  of 
messy,  expensive,  inefficient 
innovation.  We  need  well-tested 
solutions,  not  risky  experiments. 
We  can’t  have  90%  of  our  proj¬ 
ects  fall  apart. 

But  the  dot-coms  could.  And 
now  that  they’re  gone,  dissecting 
their  corpses  is  a  perfect  way  to 
profit  from  their  experience. 

Choose  a  few.  Study  them.  Did 
their  servers  crash?  Their  net¬ 
works  collapse?  Their  middle¬ 
ware  crater?  Their  transaction 
systems  tank?  Their  Web  engines 
conk  out?  Which  of  their  pricey 
toys  shone  —  and  which  stunk. 

Eind  out.  Learn  what  products 
and  configurations  failed  and 
which  ones  came  through  with 
flying  colors  in  the  best  real- 
world  tests  of  technology  we 
could  ever  hope  for  —  and  all  on 
someone  else’s  dime. 

Because  after  they’ve  been 
through  the  messy,  expensive, 
inefficient  process  of  innovation,  the  least  we 
should  do  is  reap  the  benefits.  I 


Hayes,  Computerworld’s  senior  news  columnist,  has 
covered  IT  for  more  than  20  years.  Contact  him  at 
frank__hayes@computerworld.com. 


We  can 
learn  a  lot 
from  those 


doomed 

dot-coms. 


JUST  AS  THE  IT  STAFF  is 

breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  after 
cleaning  up  the  damage  from  the 
Anna  Kournikova  virus,  a  whole 
new  round  starts.  Pilot  fish  con¬ 
fronts  the  culprit,  who  admits 
he  clicked  on  the  icon  a  second 
time:  “I  didn’t  get  to  see  the  pic¬ 
ture  the  first  time." 

DAY-6L0  DISASTER  New 

plan  for  protecting  community 
college's  laptops  from  theft 
comes  from  the  property  ac¬ 
counting  department:  Spray 
paint  them  with  fluorescent 
colors.  Support  pilot  fish  can 
only  sigh,  “Can  you  imagine  a 
college  president  using  one  of 
those  painted  monstrosities  in 
front  of  his  peers?  Or  the  help 
desk  calls:  ‘For  some  reason  my 
keys  are  sticking.’  ’’ 

STROLLING  THROUGH  cubi¬ 
cle  land,  pilot  fish  overhears  a 
help  desk  worker  fielding  a  call 
on  speakerphone.  Help  desk: 
“Where  are  you  getting  the  error 
message?”  User:  “In  a  box  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  screen." 

NO  MORE,  MR.  NICE  GUY 

Pilot  fish  is  brought  in  by  various 
companies  to  teach  technical 
classes  and  makes  it  a  practice 
to  buy  morning  refreshments  for 
the  students  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  His  students  like  it  -  but 
one  client  asks  him  to  stop.  “It 
seems  that  someone  in  another 
class  complained  about  their 


lack  of  goodies,”  fish  says.  The 
client’s  solution:  “Treat  everyone 
like  grade-school,  students  and 
prohibit  refreshments  lest  some¬ 
one  be  offended.” 

OVERHEARD  IN  A  BIG  meet¬ 
ing  where  divisional  CIOs  are 
discussing  the  challenges  of  in¬ 
tegrating  multiple  IT  platforms: 
“What’s  the  big  deal  if  everyone 
owns  systems  by  this  ‘Legacy’ 
company?” 

PILOT  FISH  GETS  A  CALL 

from  a  VP:  “I’m  going  to  a  con¬ 
ference,  and  the  hotel  doesn’t 
have  Internet  access.  How  do  I 
access  my  e-mail  without  Inter¬ 
net  access?”  You  can’t,  fish 
says.  You  need  some  kind  of  Net 
access,  even  via  a  lowly  dial-up 
modem,  to  access  your  e-mall. 
“Oh!”  VP  says,  “f/?af's  why  I 
always  have  so  much  trouble.” 

Well,  somebody  at  Cisco  has  a 
sense  of  humor.  A  pilot  fish 
reports  that  using  a  traceroute 
command  on  www.cisco.com 
lands  you  at  one  of  two  servers: 
pigpen.cisco.com  orsty.cisco. 
com.  Maybe  those  names  were 
chosen  back  when  Cisco  was 
still  in  hog  heaven.  Keep  Sharky 
rolling  in  true  tales  of  corporate 
IT  life:  sharky@computer 
world.com.  You  get  a  stylish 
Shark  shirt  if  your  story  sees 
print  -  or  shows  up  in  the  daily 
feed  on  the  Web  at  computer 
world.com/sharky. 


The  5th  Wave 
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(@  business  hosting 


IBM  E-BUSINESS  HOSTING™  DOES  MORE  THAN  MANAGE  YOUR  WEB  SITE  -  WE 
HELP  YOU  PREPARE  FOR  THE  GRUELING  REALITIES  OF  DOING  BUSINESS  ON 
THE  WEB.  OUR  STRESS-TESTING  CENTERS  ANALYZE  YOUR  SITE  -  BEFORE 
IT  GOES  LIVE  -  TO  VERIFY  THAT  IT  CAN  HANDLE  ANY  MASSIVE  SPIKES  THAT 
COME  ITS  WAY.  AND  WE  CONTINUE  TO  TEST  AND  MONITOR  YOUR  SITE  ONCE 

IT’S  ONLINE  TO  IDENTIFY  POTENTIAL  PROBLEMS  -  SO  THEY 
DON’T  TURN  INTO  YOUR  CUSTOMERS’  PROBLEMS. 

E-BUSINESS  HOSTING.  ONLY  FROM  IBM. 


OUR  RELIABILITY 
STEMS  FROM 
STRONQ  ROOTS 


Strength  and  stability  of  a  company  that  has  endured  many  seasons  is 

a  must.  Fourteen  years  of  experience  and  the  respect  of  companies  worldwide  have  made 
Kingston®  the  most  trusted  name  in  memory.  Kingston  has  cultivated  strong  partnerships  with 
top  semiconductor  companies  and  has  established  five  strategically  positioned  manufacturing  facilities  around  the  globe  to  support  the  world’s 
growing  need  for  memory.  Our  success  has  grown  out  of  a  deeply  rooted  commitment  to  product  quality.  By  using  only  quality  components, 
we  can  offer  outstanding  performance  at  a  competitive  price.  But  above  all,  we  deliver  reliability.  With  Kingston  products,  you  get  it  all  — 
and  a  lifetime  warranty.  Depend  on  Kingston  for  all  your  memory  needs  and  to  be  there  for  seasons  to  come.  For  more  information,  visit 
our  website  at  www.kingston.com  or  call  us  at  (800)  435-0669. 
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O  L  O  G  Y 


COMPUTING  WITHOUT  LIMITS 
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